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THE MARCH OF MONEY, AND THE GREAT 
MONEY MARTS OF THE WORLD. 
By Ricuarp B. Kimpart, LL.D., AurHor or ‘St. LeGcer.” 


Everysopy knows in common parlance what money is, 
but few stop to consider the mighty part it plays in the 
affairs of men. We feel the need of it personally, or enjoy 
its possession, without reflecting that by the aid of its 
machinery every part and portion of the world’s transac- 
tions, large and small, gigantic and minute, are inaugu- 
rated, carried on and brought to a conclusion. And yet, 
these results are not brought about by money used asa 
gross material, but by the machinery it enables us to put 
in operation. 

Gold and silver coin, it should be remembered, is the 
measure of Value, and not, like paper, the representative of 
value. It is not only the measure of value, but it is value 
in itself, and was adopted at a period the most remote of 
which we have any knowledge, because of this absolute 
value, which was not subject, like other articles, to fluctu- 
ation, and because it was the most convenient—indeed, the 
only convenient—measure of value. 

We are told in the thirteenth chapter of Genesis that 
‘Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver and in gold”; 
and in the twenty-third chapter we learn that he paid 
‘*four hundred shekels of silver current money with the 
merchant” for the field of Ephron, This statement not 
only shows the use of the shekel of silver, but it proves 
that even at that period the commercial class decided on 
what was and what was not ‘‘current money.” In the 
Book of Job, supposed to be the oldest of which we have 
any account, we read that ‘every man also gave him a 
piece of money, and every one an earring of gold.” At 
that time, and for centuries thereafter, gold and silver 
served to extinguish the rude barter of a preceding age, 
while trade and commerce had not yet asserted their power 
and influence by the introduction of bills of exchange. 
Gold and silver were transported from point to point in 
bulk (the delicate mechanism of the gold certificate was 
unknown); so that to capture a merchant on his way to 
his destined mart was to become possessed of his wealth 
and reduce him to beggary. The king's treasures were 
moved when he himself changed his abode, and, if defeated 
on the battle-field, became the spoil of the conqueror. 
Pirates sprang up as early as navigation itself, and the gal- 
ley, the trieme and the polacres bearing gold and silver for 
tribute or the general purposes of trade often fell into their 
hands, , 

It is not easy to decide what nation first invented the 
bill of exchange, though at an early period of the world’s 
history trade and commerce began to assert their sway. 
Joseph was sold by his brethren to Ishmaelites (Arabs), 
who were going to Egypt with spices, balsam and myrrh, 
No doubt in exchange they took back a supply of corn, 
£Kgypt being the granary for all Syria and the countries 
adjacent. Homer tells us that wine was obtained by the 
long-haired Achwans, some bartering for it bronze, others 
steel, some hides, some corn, some, again, slaves. The 
Phoenicians, further on, as traders and freebooters, swept 
every sea, and carried their products, manufactures and 
spoils to every accessible point. Ezekiel gives a marvelous 
picture of the commercial grandeur of Tyre, whose trade 
embraced every known article of use, industry and luxury. 
The splendor of Solomon's court and the magnificence of 
the Temple were due to the gold of Ophir and the orna- 
ments, pearls and precious stones imported from Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf. I do not, however, find evidence of 
the use of anything like a bill of exchange. Commercial 








honesty, which is a purely educated sentiment, had not 
advanced to a point sufficiently assuring to warrant such a 
transaction, The world was in too turbulent a condition. 
The times ‘‘ when kings went forth to battle” were too fre- 
quent to admit of those peaceful appliances. 

The first mention of anything of the sort is by Isocrates, 
who tells us, as a curious and ingenious arrangement, that 
there came a wealthy stranger to Athens with several-car- 
goes of corn, and that in the course of his business trans- 
actions he fell in with a merchant of the town by the name 
of Straocles, who was about to send some money to a place 
on the Euxine. The stranger (I regret to say his name is 
not given) proposed to Straocles to receive this money, and 
give the latter an order on an individual there who was his 
debtor. It was not reasonable to suppose that the Athen- 
ian would be willing to trust his funds to a foreigner, who 
was about to quit Athens. Doubtless a suspicion arose of 
a huge confidence game ; but, if entertained, it was at once 
put at rest by the stranger, who arranged that Straocles 
should have recourse to a well-known merchant of Athens, 
in the event of the draft not being honored by the respect- 
able gentleman on the Euxine on whom it was drawn. 

We have no record of any mishap to this “ first bill of 
exchange,” and it is reasonable to suppose that it was 
punctually paid, and Straocles thus saved from the risk of 
his treasure falling into the hands of pirates, Lacedemo- 
nians, and free rovers generally. Later we find Cicero 
writing to Atticus to ask if his son, whom he was about to 
send to Athens, had better be supplied with cash in hand, 
or take an assignment of a sum which had been offered 
him by a creditor in Rome on his debtor in Athens, I 
dare say the young man preferred to take the cash, as it 
would give him a freer license en rouwle; but the father 
decided to secure the ‘‘ exchange ”’; and so it was settled. 
The young gentleman, on reaching Athens, would have no 
difficulty in finding a depositary for his funds, as the 
‘** banker ” was already established there. These bankers 
(trapezitai) frequented the markets and public places, and 
seated themselves on benches (hence comes the words 
‘*banco” and ‘*bank”’) arranged for the purpose, where 
they took in money from some in order to lend it to 
others. Is not that a good definition of modern banking ? 

This bring us to the grand days of Imperial Rome, whose 
martial triumphs and consequent accumulated wealth, for a 
time brought everything on the round earth to her feet. 
The fortunes of her private citizens exceeded anything which 
the imagination can picture, especially when we consider 
the enormous difference between then and now in the value 
of gold and silver. One million doliars per annum was but 
a respectable support for a Prietor. Seneca, the philoso- 
pher, was worth the modest sum of $12,000,000—no wonder 
he could write precepts. The Emperor Augustus received in 
gifts from his friends $162,000,000 (they doubtless got it 
back again in one shape or another); while Vespasian 
maintained that $1,600,000,000 (a sum greater than our na- 
tional debt) wasrequired to support the Government for one 
single year. Noble ladies sported jewels to the value of 
$1,000,000, and the cost to Lucullus of an ordinary supper 
was about $8,000. 

And yet, with all th:. fabulous wealth, I do not rank 
tome among the great money marts of the world, as I em- 
ploy the word. She was the great robber-nation of all 
times. Her enormous treasures were derived from spoils 
wrung from conquered peoples and oppressed provinces. 
The few were enriched beyond any ordinary calculation, 
but not by the regular course of home industry, or by 
trade and commerce. 

True, the ‘‘ Money Changer's Arch,” and the buildings 
around the Forum were thronged by bankers (mensarii), who 
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lent Government money ; and another class (argentari’) who 
acted for individuals. ‘True, these localities were frequent 
by all descriptions of human beings from all quarters of the 
known world ; but the mart subserved no great purpose of 
human industry, no extended commercial enterprise, no 
commendable scheme of any kind, The usurers were 
largely prominent. In fact, the legal rate of interest was 
12 per cent. per annum—a sufficient commentary on the 
state of affairs. And this rate was uniformly charged by 
the Government bankers, while the common practice of 
tlie usurer was to extort from his victims the comfortable 
rate of 5 per cent. a month, deducting the amount in ad- 
vance. Ordinary sums were paid down in bulk, though 
larger transactions were arranged by intervention of the 
banker, who lent out his constituents’ money freely, allow- 
ing himself a certain rate of interest for it. - 

The scene changes. Europe slept through the long 
night of the Middle Ages an almost dreamless sleep, and 
awoke to find Venice wedded to the stormy Adriatic ; her 
sails covering every sea, her trade penetrating every known 
market, and her commercial supremacy recognized over 
the whole world. 

From this period we may begin to write understandingly 
of the great money marts. For commerce was becoming a 
still larger necessity to the world—commerce which cannot 
be sustained by force of arms, but which depends entirely 
and absolutely on peace. From this period, we can pro- 
coed with a certain regularity to trace the successful 
course of industries and trade, and their grand results, 
Keeping always in mind that all industries and commercial 
relations, if successfully carried out, mean peace amoung 
men, we can, by recalling their frequent interruptions, 
understand and appreciate the terrible calamity of war. 

In the gloom of the Middle Ages nothing flourished— 
nothing expanded. Every man who could, held his own 
by the strong hand against the oppression of his sovereign 
or feudal superior—so, in place of industry and legal admi- 
nistration, came the knight in armor and his mail-clad 
retainers. When the Crusades troubled the dead waters, 
and stirred the emotions of the world, the pulses of indus- 
trial life began to beat afresh, and suddenly, as it appeared, 
slowly and gradually the processes really were ; the change 
came. 

Venice burst upou the world in her commercial grandeur, 
but, in all the time of her prosperity, Venice was con- 
stantly hampered by her contests with Genoa, which con- 
tinued with more or less interruption for 200 years, and 
which, at one time, brought her to the very verge of ruin. 
To that circumstance, strange to say, is due the existence of 
the famous Bank of Venice—the first bank in date in the 
history of Modern Europe. For in consequence of the ex- 
treme necessity of the state, it was obliged to levy forced 
loans upon the citizens, giving them in return perpetual 
annuities at a certain rate of interest. 

This practice commenced as early as the year 1156. 
There were offices for the payment of these annuities, 
which offices were finally consolidated into one, and event- 
willy became the Bank of Venice. The interest on the 
Government loan was always punctually paid. Every 
claim was registered in the books of the offices referred to, 
and was transferable. When the loans were consolidated, 
the principal office became the Bank ; and instead of trans- 
fers of indebtedness on their books, the Bank issued bills 
to represent the amount. These bills were always at a 
premium, and the Bank itself was essentially a deposit 
bank. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the glory of 
Venice passed its zenith. On the Rialto, where her mer- 





chants “most did congregate” at the time of “high 
change,” as we would now express it, an interesting sight 
could daily be witnessed. Affairs of every description 
were transacted, friendly greetings were interchanged; the 
world’s news—in the absence of the daily newsp aper—was 
gleaned from information of the several bankers and mer- 
chants, derived from their correspondents in different parts 
of the globe. Here was, indeed, a great money mart. It 
was here that Bassanio explained his necessities to his inti- 
mate friend, Antonio, one of the leading merchants of the 
place, and obtained his consent to use his name, for the pur- 
pose of securing a loan from Shylock. It would seem that 
the latter confined himself, after the habit of his nation, to 
the loan of moneys, avoiding ventures which would placo 
his means ‘4 in supposition.” 

It will give the reader a correct idea of the magnitude of 
the business of a single merchant in Venice, to recall what 
Shylock says of some of Antonio’s operations; ‘‘ He hath 
an argosy bound to Tripolis ; another to the Indies ; I un- 
derstand, moreover, on the Rialto, he hath a third at Mex- 
ico; a fourth for England, and other ventures he hath 
squandered abroad.” 

While Venice was exercising dominion over the Adriatic, 
& power was quietly developed in the North which finally 
came to have complete control of the Baltic and its trade. 
I refer to the Hanseatic Confederacy —a union formed for 
the purpose of maintaining safe intercourse with each other 
by land, and for affording protection against pirates, with 
which every sea was at that time infested. The Confed- 
eracy comprised nearly eighty cities, embracing the whole 
coast of the Baltic, and extending from Livonia to Holland. 
Liibeck was the capital of the League, and Hamburg, 
Brunswick and Dantzic among its principal towns. Its 
power and influence became so strong, the League was a 
match for the most powerful sovereigns, and by withhold- 
ing or advancing money to kings and potentates, held tho . 
issue of peace and war in its hands. The League pushed 
its manufactures to an enormous extent, and employed its 
own ships to carry them to the world’s markets. 

The progress of civilization at last broke the power of 
this famous confederation. The interests of its various 
cities became more and more conflicting, and jealousies 
and rivalries sprang up, and it fell to pieces in conse- 
quence. 

The result of the dissolution of the League was to give 
immediate prominence to the trade and industry of the 
Dutch, already becoming leaders in navigation ; so that at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century Amsterdam 
was the great entiepdt of the commerce of the world. Asa 
natural consequence, the coins of all Europe found their 
way and passed current there. Most of these were becom- 
ing worn and defaced, and the curreney was exposed to 
much inconvenience. ‘To remedy this, and to fix the value 
or par of the current money of the country, the merchants 
of Amsterdam, in 1609, established a bank. It is an inter- 
esting circumstance that the capital of the bank was 
formed of Spanish ducats, struck by Spain to aid in its 
war with Holland, but with which the tide of commerce 
had now evriched that country. The bank was established 
on the model of the Bank of Venice. It accepted the coins 
of all countries, worn or new, at their intrinsic value, but 
paid out the standard coin of the country, of fue weight, 
deducting a ‘ brassage” for the exrense of coinage, and 
giving credit on its books for the deposits. A remarkable 
peculiarity of the bank was that it did pot profess to lend 
out any part of the specie deposited with it, but literally 
retained it in its coffers. 

Some years later there came a severe test of the rule. Tn 
1672 Louis XIV. penetrated with his armics as for us 

















Utrecht, and the inhabitants 
of Amsterdam were panic- 
struck. Nearly every one who 
had an account with the bank 
demanded his deposit ; and it 
is a fact worthy of record that 
all were paid with an alacrity 
and readiness that proved the 
fidelity of the administration, 
and caused the most unbound- 
ed faith in the institution. 
Alas for human perfectibility ! 
About seventy-five years later 
—we see how history repeats 
itself—the managers secretly 
lent a part of their bullion to 
the East India Company. 
Nevertheless, the magistracy 
of the bank took the usual 
oaths that all was right, and 
the people were hoodwinked 
and cheated—even as now offi- 
cers of banks and moneyed 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND, THURSDAY MORNING—ANY CHANGE IN THE BANK RATE? 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND—ENTRANCE TO THE BULLION-VAULTS 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND—MACHINE FOR WEIGHING GOLD. 


institutions take false oaths 
and cheat and hoodwink the 
people. In 1790 the fraud 
was brought to light by the 
bank’s declaration. The mat- 
ter was patched up for the 
time, but four years later, on 
the invasion of Holland by 
the French, it was found the 
bank had lent to the States of 
Holland and West Friesland 
and the East India Company 
a large portion of its deposits. 
The bank went into liquida- 
tion, and settled with its credi- 
tors by assigning to them its 
‘*Government claims.” 

It is proper to observe here 
that the Bank of Hamburg, 
established ten years after the 
bank of Amsterdam—namely, 
in 1619—and on the same 
basis, has never deviated from 





its rule, and is to-day one of 
the solid financial institutions 
of the world. 

Meanwhile, across a narrow 
stretch of sea, in close proximity 
to Holland, was rapidly growing 
into commercial importance and 
power a people who, in the due 
course of events, were to have 
absolute supremacy on the 
ocean and in the markets of the 
world, 

This people occupied an island 
which, in its fullest extent, is 
but little larger than the State 
of New York. They were a 
bold, aggressive race; fond of 
difficult undertakings, and ex- 
hibiting on all occasions a pre- 
tentious and disagreeable con- 
sciousness of superiority, which 
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made them unpopular and dis'iked by their neighbors on | 
the Continent. 

It is needless to say I refer to England and the English. 
They had already passed through tho bloody period of 
revolutions, which resulted in the establishment of civil 
liberty and a constitutional government, leaving the peo- 
ple in a condition to devote themselves to their chosen 
industries. Their insular position made them natural sail- 
ors and navigators, and preserved them from danger of 
invasion from the mainland. 

For a long course of years England had encouraged the 
immigration of the Hansards, the Lombards and’ Flemish 
weavers, and allowed them many valuable privileges. The 
ijactories and workshops of these patient and industrious 
people were the germs of the great factories and workshops 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and other English 
manufacturing towns of the present day. It was in time 
discovered that England was filled with hidden treasures 
emboweled in the earth—to wit, coai and iron. The forests 
were abundant for ship-building. Everybody who lived 
on the coast knew, perforce, something of navigation—and 
England was ail coast. Thus grew up a people who 
enjoyed every facility for becoming the best sailors in the 
world; who had laid solid foundations for manufactures 
in every department ; who were trained to arms as a matter, 
first of self-defense, afterward of aggression ; and whose 
population, active, restless, and fond of adventure, made 
valuable colonists across the seas. This was the country 
which was to finally eclipse Holland on the ocean, and 
completely change the world’s trade and money centre. 

The great difficulties and drawbacks which retarded 
trade and the world’s industries were that no continental 
nation could remain undisturbed by encroachments from 
its neighbors. Europe was in a perpetual state of tur- 
bulence—always under a military sway ; so that peaceful 
adventures were conducted under the protection of armies 
and ships of war. As I have before observed, Venice was 
constantly retarded in her marvelous career by her wars 
with Genoa, which finally were a chief element in her 
overthrow. The Hanse towns were obliged to sustain 
themselves by the strong arm, till jealonsies and rivalries 
between the principal cities resulting in various contests 
broke up the league altogether. Years after, the great 
prosperity of Holland was forced to succumb to the rude 
invasion of the French, which destroyed Amsterdam as a 
money centre, and ended her commercial supremacy. 

It was then that England advanced to seize the prize. 
It was accomplished through the expenditure of many lives 
and of enormous treasure. For she fought for it in hey 
bloody wars with Napoleon, by sea and land, over all the 
continent ; in Portugal, in Spain, in Germany, in France 
and the Low Countries—fought for it with unflagging cour- 
age and a grim tenacity. And the fight was not ‘for su- 
premacy alone. England was struggling for her very 
existence as well. Had Napoleon succeeded in his design 
of invading her, it is impossible to figure the lamentable 
influence on the world’s progress. The French Emperor 
did not succeed, and England cmerged triumphant from 
the struggle. From that period to the present time she 
has mainly controlled the world’s commerce and trade, and, 
in consequence, London has become the world’s money- 
centre and the clearing-house of its exchanges. 

It is by design that I have, in a way, mixed general his- 
vory with my observations on the march of money and the 
great money marts. For these, as the reader will readily 
perceive, are so closely connected with everything which 
befalls a country that it is impossible to give any intelligent 
account of them withont referring to whatever has hap- 
pened to advance or retard their progress. 





T have thus far said little of the Bill of Exchange, whicls 
has advanced steadily with the progress of civilization and 
of peace among nations. The Venetians understood fully 
its importance and its uses, although Barcelona claims to 
have completely inaugurated its use. But the trade ct 
Venice was too unequal, and the times were too troublous 
to bring this mode of settling debts into a perfect system. 
So treasure had still to be conveyed from one point to 
another, because trade did not supply what was needed at 
those points. And with the treasure went the man-of-war, 
to protect against the buccaneer and any enemy with 
which the nation happened to be at war. 

The same state of things prevailed in Gerriany, and later 
in Holland, to a less degree, for a great impetus was given 
through the Dutch to this mode of settling balances. It, 
however, remained to a later period, when steam and the 
telegraph had achieved its sway, to witness the full devel- 
opment of the ‘ Bill,” its harmonizing and equalizing 
influences, and its power to stimulate trade and commerce 
among all nations, languages, tongues and peoples. It is, 
in fact, as necessary to our present civilization as language 
is to intellect. But what are Bills of Exchange ? They are 
simply instruments of exchange—a system by which com- 
mercial nations discharge their debts to each other. 

The fact is, the world is to-day engaged in an immense 
barter trade. It literally reaches around the globe. And 
the problem is how to facilitate and carry on this trade. 
As to money—and by money I mean not only gold and sil- 
ver coin, but also bank and Government bills redeemable in 
coin—I say, as to money, there is not enough of it in the 
world to carry on, if literally employed, the Wurld’s finan- 
cial and commercial business for a singleduy. In fact it is 
estimated that money is not employed materially to the 
amount of one per cent. in the transactions of the world’s 
trade, commerce and géneral business transactions. 

But we must not in consequence undervalue its func- 
tions. The less it-is materially employed, the greater 
becomes its power as an agent of settlement and equitiza- 
tion. It stands in the position of the old Government 
Office (afterward Bank) in Venice, where nothing was ever 
paid over, only certain sums were transferred from onc 
account to another, with the difference that in the case of 
money we have a value in itself, and of the Government 
transfers—confidence. 

Of course, Iam not now treating of the petty sums in 
cash employed for the small debts of the day, and which 
are not a drop in the ocean of the world’s affairs, but of the 
immense sums treated daily in our exchanges, clearing 
houses, and the like; and which could not be arranged 
were there not a something solid—a value in itself, hy 
which differences or balances could be settled, 

To return to our immediate subject. 

The first Bank of England was es‘ablished in 1694. This 
huge monopoly came into existence, like the Bank of 
Venice, through the necessities of the Government, which, 
exhausted by its wars with France, was paying interest at 
the rate of from 20 to 40 per cent. per annum for money. 
A shrewd merchant of London, William Paterson by namo 
(we think he must have been a Scotchman), naturally came 
to the conclusion that the Government, in order to borrow 
money at a reasonable rate, would grant a bank charter 
with extraordinary privileges. He was not mistaken. The 
plan was that the bank should be established with a capital 
of $6,000,000, all of which should be permanently loaned to 
the State at 8 per cent. interest per annum, and an allow- 
ance of $20,000 per annum for managing of the debt. The 
corporate title was exactly what it is at this day, to wit, 
‘‘Tho Governor and Company of the Bank ‘®f England ”; 
and the principle on which the bank has been conducted 
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has had little or no variation. It began by lending the 
Government all its capital, and, although at present that 
capital is about $73,000,000, very nearly the whole sum is 
to-day loaned to the Government. The deposits of the 
bank average about $125,000,000. Its privileges are enor- 
mous. Its notes are a legal tender over the realm, except 
in payments by the bank itself. The management of the 
entire public debt of Great Britain is placed in its hands, 
for which it has in some years been paid as large a sum as 
half a million of dollars. It is the only bank in England 
that can issue notes, which it may always do to the amount 
of the Government securities in hand representing the Goy- 
ernment loan ; beyond that the bank must have pound for 
pound in gold for its paper issue. 

An institution so constituted must naturally share the 
fortunes of the state which created it, being so largely a 
Government creditor, and the history of its successes and 
reverses, through a long course of years, shows the correct- 
ness of the observation. As arule, the bank has been ad- 
mirably managed, and its affairs honestly administered. 

It must be borne in mind that this Bank is simply a pri- 
vate institution—as much so as any bank in London—but 
favored with the Government business, the right to issue 
notes which are a legal tender, and other valuable privi- 
leges, 

Large as are the operations of this bank, there are other 
monetary institutions in London which exceed it in the 
amount of its capital, and also in that of its deposits, 
Nothing can give so striking an idea of the immense wealth 
of this great metropolis, and the magnitude of its monetary 
transactions, as the number and extent of its large bank- 
ing-houses, and the immense sums accumulated in them. 
Of these, ‘‘Glyn’s” takes the lead—a house so strong that 
no joint stock bank in London, not even the Bank of Eng- 
land, can compete with it in the choice of customers and 
the amount of its deposits. There are a large number of 
other great houses, such as Coutts’s, Hankeys, Hoare’s and 
8o on, of gigantic financial strength, with almost illimitable 
means, ; 

The system of making all the shareholders in the joint 
stock banks liable for the obligations of the bank pre- 
cisely as if they were partners in a banking-house tends to 
create great confidence in these institutions ; although the 
terrible calamities resulting to all classes and conditions of 
persons from the late failure of the Glasgow Bank has, in 
certain quarters, produced a strong feeling in the direction 
of doing away with the joint stock banks altogether, and 
substituting in their plage institutions of limited liability, 
like the banks of the United States. I very much doubt if 
the plan will find favor with the English, and, if carried 
out, it would certainly have the effect to swell the business 
of the private banking-houses, which have always been in 
favor with John Bull. 

Of the London joint stock banks, the principal are the 
London & Westminster, the London & County, the Lon- 
don Joint Stock, and the Union Bank —all large and 
powerful moneyed institutions, some of which have depo- 
sits exceeding those of the Bank of England. In addition 
to these and others which might be named, nearly every 
country of importance in trade and commerce is repre- 
sented by a bank, which acts asa sort of clearing-house for 
that particular trade. Of these I recall the Anglo-Aus- 
trian ; the Anglo-Italian ; the Bank of Australia; Bank of 
British Columbia; Bank of British North America; the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank ; the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, and a 
branch of the Comptoir d’Escompte de France, ete. Up 
to now, no bank of the sort representing the financial and 
commercial interests of the United States has been estab- 
lished ; though I am informed that the plan of such a bank 


to be located in London, and to be called the American 
Bank in Europe, is now being matured. It is to be 
hoped the project will be successfully carried out on a firm 
and substantial basis. 

Here let me observe that the term banker is used in the 
United States with very great latitude und want of pre- 
cision. We see the word conspicuous on the letter-sheet 
of many of our New York firms; but really we have no 
bankers that I am aware of in the City of New York 
except our ‘‘ banks.” We have a great many brokers and 
speculators and extensive dealers in exchange, some with 
very respectable capital, but these men are not bankers, 
though they write themselves such. In London many 
eminent firms which we are in the habit of calling bankers 
are there styled merchants, The Barings are merchants, 
tne late George Peabody was a merchant. They do not 
and did not receive accounts as bankers from Englishmen. 
And had you had money with either house, or with similar 
houses, and desired to draw any considerable sum, you 
would have been given a check on their bankers, Hankey, 
Glyn, the Union Bank, etc., etc., as the case might be. 

There has of late been much spoken and written about the 
waning power of England and her threatened loss of pres- 
tige in controlling the markets of the world. Many tokens 
and symptoms are minutely described to prove that her 
power is on the wane, and that America is soon to eclipse 
her glory and take her place as the money-centre of the 
globe. The object of this article is not to forecast events. 
The leading nations have their period of power and grand- 
eur, they pass to their zenith and thence to their decadence. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that England will prove to 
be an exception to this inevitable law. But the change in 
her position from the leading money power of the earth to 
a secondary one is, in my judgment, still distant. It is 
true we are shutting her out to a great extent from our 
home market, and are endeavoring in a small way to com- 
pete with her in foreign markets, but with the control of 
the carrying trade secured by the enormous extent of her 
shipping, and with her enormous material wealth, England, 
in my opinion, is destined for a course of years yet to come, 
to maintain the position she now holds. 

This idea should not in the least diminish our faith and 
confidence in the growing energies and illimitable resources 
of our own country. We are rich in all that should give 
promise of a mighty future, and we are making rapid 
strides toward the accomplishment of such promise. But 
let us be satisfied with such a ‘statement, and not arrogate 
to ourselves what we do not" possess, and what we cannot 
hope speedily to possess. With our magnificent line ot 
coast, which, as I believe, produces the best sailors in the 
world, our foreign carrying trade is simply insignificant. 
Rich beyond comparison, as we are, in undeveloped re- 
sources, we are not rich in money, or in what passes for 
money. The united deposits of all the banks in the city of 
New York were, last weck, reported at $214,000,000—an 
amount at times nearly equaled by those of a single private 
banking-house in London! A similar comparison might 
be instituted as to the capital employed in the two places. 

But what brings these enormous sums to London? It 
js her position as the clearing-house of the world. A New 
York merchant wishes to purchase a cargo of tea in China. 
How does he do it? Can he send out an assured credit on 
New York? No; he must secure a credit on London, and 
the funds for the cargo must leave New York and be cen- 
tred in London. 

I mention the above simply as an illustration, whicli 
could be repeated ad infinitum, to show how London com- 
pels the world’s business to pass throneh it, and thus be- 








comes the great custodian of other people’s money, and, 
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as a consequence, takes toll and tribute from 
all. 

As to New York, to an extent it is now 
the money centre for the United States. I 
can scarcely say centre, but a depot for 
further trade and further distribution. 
There is no one bank of prominence in New 
York, as in most metropolitan towns, and the 
banking capital is insignificant, compared 
with the trade of the place. This is because 
so much of that trade is merely in transitu, 
and because the banks use freely their de- 
positors’ money, which really is the chief 
source of their profits. Nevertheless, these 
institutions are, in the main, carefully man- 
aged ; and, considering the great financial 
strain which in the few years past has tasked 
them to the utmost, it is greatly to their 
credit that they have been so well main- 
tained. 

The private fortunes of many individuals 
in New York are immense— equaling, in fact, 
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almost any individual fortune in 
the Old World. But these ac- 
cumulations are not employed 
in banking or in dealing with 
foreign countries. On the con- 
trary, they remain invested where 
they originally were accumulated 
—to wit, in the productive real 
estate of the city, and in adding 
to its growth by valuable im- 
provements ; or in extensive lines 
of railway, which, in our coun- 
try’s growth, have daily to be 
extended ; or in our coasting 
steamers, now making voyages 
half as long as from here to 
Liverpool; or in immense 
mining operations, whose re- 
turns begin to make very pale 
the brightness of the lamp of 
Aladdin, and which are destined 
by-and-by to move the money 
centre westward from the Euro- 








pean mgrt. In short, the wealth 
of this country is not transferred 
to the banking interest, but is 
devoted to reproduction—to re- 
creation in the fields of its prim- 
itive accumulation. 

But what of the march of 
money? I have already sug- 
gested that, as civilization ad- 
vances, and steam and telegraphs 
come more and more into play, 
the material employment of 
money willedecrease, while its 
real power will suffer no diminu- 
tion. For with the advance of 
civilization comes a more per- 
fect interchange of commodities 
among the nations, and the moro 
perfect that interchange, the less 
use for the employment of money 
in material shape; but it must 
always retain its mighty power 

















as a value. It can never be ignored. The citizen, inno- 
cent, guiltless of crime, goes in his full freedom to his 
various avocations ; but if tempted to steal or rob or forge, 
he at once finds the myrmidons of the law surrounding 
and depriving him of liberty. So, while the laws of trade 
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| Clearing-House (trifling as they are compared with those 0? 


London), and we find the operations of a week something 
over $400,000,000, with balances less than $24,000,000. 
Indeed, throwing out the transactions of our petty cash 
account, there is almost literally no money changing hands, 
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SCENE IN QUINCAMPOIX STREET, PARIS, DURING LAW’S MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 


are observed and maintained, there is comparatively little 
to be seen and felt of the power of the actual coin ; under- 
take to violate these laws, and on all sides will come the 
exclamation, ‘‘Gold, gold !—settle with us in gold !” 

And yet how little gold is really used in settlement when 
all goes right! Take the transactions of the New York 









Until facilities of communication asserted their power, 
trade was not unrestricted, and there still was a limit to 
the use of bills of exchange. Within a hundred years, 
sums of gold were sent under an armed convoy. Not very 
long since, England had occasion to pay to the United 
States $15,500,000. Not very many years in the past she 
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would have done this by stowing the treasure on board a 
man-of-war and delivering it on the Potomac, at as near a 
point to the Treasury Department as she could get. How 
was it accomplished ? By three flourishes of the pen 
(which, by-the-way, included the receipt of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the amount), and presto, $15,500,000 
which were in England's treasury were forthwith in the pos- 
session of the United States Government ! 

It is my aim to make the reader understand and appre- 
ciate the instrumentality of money, even where no money 
is employed. We talk of specie payments—what do we 
mean by specie payments? Do we mean that what we 
buy we pay specie for, and what we sell we get specie for ? 
Absurd! But we do mean to say that in the balancing of 
all transactions, great and small, and of every possible de- 
scription, gold must come to the front as arbiter and equal- 
izer. In no other way can confidence in business transac- 
tions be maintained—in no other way in the long history 
of affairs has confidence ever been maintained. A violation 
of this rule has always brought in the past, and will always 
bring in the future, commercial and financial ruin in its 
train, while respect and observance of it has invariably 
enured to a nation’s prosperity. 


A ROMAN LAW-SUIT TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO ; 
AN (A)LIPOGRAM, 


By. E. Copntam Brewer, LL.D., Trey, HALL, CAMBRIDGE. 


In the digests of old Rome we find the following most | 


curious story : 

During the month of June, B.c., 217, the consul for the 
time being opened his grounds to the public for contests in 
jumping, running, wrestling, together with the throwing 
of the discus. 

While the sports were going on, the consul’s son, Junius 
Servilius Nepos, stepped into one of the booths erected on 
the outskirts of the grounds, to get the dust brushed from 
his whiskers, his finger-tips re-scented with the ‘ nidor of 
Hesperides,” his golden locks fresh curled, his chin well 
trimmed, with other coxcombries befitting the young 
blood of the period. 

Por Publius Tonsor—or, to use the more orthodox term, 
Publipor Tonsor—received his visitor with becoming 
reverence. He bowed obsequiously to the very ground. 
He even felt vexed with himself he could bow no lower, 
but he showed the true spirit of servility by bending his 
body for the second time. - 

This ceremony over, he ensconced pis guest in the 
solium (or bench with elbows), then withdrew for two or 
three minutes to get together the few implements required ; 
but first he stepped into thg dormitorium, to beautify him- 
self before the steel mirror which hung there. Being 
togzged in his robe of office, he returned to the young 
knight, bowed to him onee more, then throwing the white 
enule round the neck of his customer, proceeded to busi- 
ness. 

3ehold our young knight covered from chin to eye-brow 
with thick, white, curded suds, the very picture of help- 
Behold the very prondest spirit of Rome 
tweaked by the nose most unceremoniously by one of his 
With well-poised instrument, flourished 


lessness ! 


own ‘elients.” 


from left to right, Por Pulbitius Tonsor commenced in true 
Truefitt style to sernb off the suds from his victim’s chin, 
when lo! his elbow being jerked by some over-thrown dis- 
cus, his keen-edged instrument dug deep into the young 
knight’s flech, entting him to the verv hone. 
the blood-red tide. 


Ont spirted 
It tlew remorselessly into the eyes of 
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It covered him with crimson. It trickled in five 
or six rills down the snow-white penwle, dropped on the 
sleeves, dropped on the very rufties of our knight. 

In towering wrath he sprang from the solium, clinched 
| his fists, vowing with ten million ‘‘ Hercules,” he’d knock 
| the monster into the middle of next week, or pummel him 
to jelly like the mummies of Memphis. In time, however, 
he grew more cool, then trudging off to the city jude”, 
requested the proper summons to bring the wretch before 
the courts for ‘‘ cutting. with intent to kill.” 

Por Publius Tonsor, in self-defense, sued him who threw 
the quoit, the true source of the whole mischief. Two 
suits were therefore instituted, in which three persons were 
concerned : first, Junius Servilius Nepos, the young 
knight ; then Publipor Tonsor, then the thrower of the 
discus. 

When proceedings were. brought on, the courts were 
crowded to excess. They were full to the very ceilings 
long before the doors were open. Silver keys were in use 
in old Rome, where every petty officer who knew no other 
spelling could decipher ‘‘ the letters of Ephesus.” 

The young noble told his story. The feelings of the 
court went with him. It was ever so. Mobs, with their 
wonted inconsistency, deride the titles of the upper ten, 
while they bow in reverence to their very ‘‘shoe-tie.” They 
even glory in being snubbed, provided the snubber is high- 
born. 

When Junius Servilius left the dock, Publipor entered it 
to give his version of the story ; then followed the thrower 
| of the discus. Every incident being duly sifted, the 
three judges, beginning with the youngest, proceeded to 
judgment. 

**Oh yez ! oh yez? !” shouted the court crier—‘“‘ Silence ! 
while our most noble judge delivers sentence !” 

Silence being thus enforced, Lucius Cornelius Scipio, the 
Just, spoke to the following effect : 

He thought the discus-thrower most worthy of the court’s 
high censpre for sending his missile beyond the prescribed 
limits. Bounds should be bounds, he urged. If suffered 
to be overstepped, every one will shift the line to suit his 
own convenience. If B or C is permitted to send his quoit 
one inch beyond the line, then M or N might shoot mor 
perilous missiles for ells or miles, till no single spot on the 
whole of Rome would be peril-free. ‘‘ Now,” he continued, 
“if he who kills his brother wittingly is guilty of murder, 
he who kills him unwittingly is not wholly irreprehen- 
sible. Such, brothers, is my judgment; but I humbly 
defer to your profounder wisdom. Brother Sempronius, 
the court is now with you.” 

Sempronius Fulvius Sophus, the Stoic, folding his fingers 
over his fist, cried ‘‘ Hem” then closed his eyes in solemn 
reverence. Three times he rocked himself from side to 
side, then, bending slowly over his purple cushion, pro- 
ceeded in these words: ‘‘ The thrower of the discus, in my 
opinion, brother Scipio, is quite guiltless of offense. He 
did his best, though without doubt his best provoked the 
mischief. We must not, however, punish those who do 
their best, else those who do less well will be deemed the 
better. To me it seems the very fons ct origo of the whole 
mischief rests with Por Publius Tonsor, who opened his 
booth so close to the discus-ground. He could not but 
know the folly of so doing. He could not but know how 
quoits will sometimes diverge, even with the most skillful. 
Who knows not how Zephyr once drove the discus of the 
Sun-god into the skull of his young friend? Who knows 
not the flower ‘inscribed with woe,’ which testifies of this 
incident ? If the indicted is to be censured for hitting the 
elbow of Publipor with his discus, then the high Sun-god 
deserves reproof for killing his young friend ; but nothing 
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the gods do is ever wrong. The Sun-god we know unwit- 
tingly slew his friend, to his deep grief-; so, without doubt, 
the indicted unwittingly struck the elbow of Publipor. 
Di -ace, I must differ from the judgment of brother Scipio. 
Tho whole onus of this offense rests, in my opinion, with 
Publipor Tonsor. Out of vile greed, he scrupled not to 
open his shop-booth on the very confines of the kingdom 
of Pluto, knowing the whole time the terrible history of 
the young friend of the Sun-god. Now, this high court 
must not suffer this ; it must not suffer the lust of greed to 
gorge itself on the lives of the Republic of Rome. Our 
noble Consul, be sure, when he opened his grounds to the 
public, did not open them to peril the life of his own son. 
My sentence is, therefore, this: He who prefers his own 
greed to the lives of his fellow-countrymen, is not fit to 
dwell in Rome.” 

With this wise dictum the Stoic closed his eyes, twined 
his fingers together, thrice rocked himself slowly from side 
to side, cried “Hem!” then, turning to Vitellius, the 
senior judge, begged him to conclude the business of the 
court. , 

Rounds of but ill-suppressed shouts greeted this sen- 
tence. The common herd is ever most willing to hound 
your stricken deer. The judge, of course, frowned, but 
the corners of his mouth disclosed how he chuckled inly 
with delight. ‘ 

‘*Silence !” shouted the court crier. ‘‘ Silence in the 
court! Our most noble judge delivers sentence.” 

The hubbub roused Vitellius from his slumbers. White 
with the frost of fourscore Winters, he piped in his voice 
from loss of teeth ; but his lungs were sound still, so his 
words were perfectly distinct. They resembled in tone 
the shrill, full notes of the forum bell when it rings the 
hour of prime, or those other bells which tell of the pres- 
ence of the god in the beech-groves of Dordone. Slowly 
he delivered sentence, without either ‘‘if” or ‘* but”: 

‘“‘In my judgment, the thrower of the discus, brother 
Scipio, merits the encomium, not the censure, of this 
court. He did his best. Well would it be for Rome if 
every citizen did so too. Por Publius Tonsor is likewise 
guiltless of wrong-doing. He, too, did well in minding his 
own business. Both quit this court unsoiled. In respect 
to the spot where Publipor built his booth, we must not 
interfere, brother Sophus, with the liberty of the subjects. 
It is not for this court to fix the ‘‘ where” one is to seek 
his livelihood. Every one must be his own best judge. 
One seeks it in the town, one in the suburbs, others in the 
fields. I should never interfere, I must confess, if some 
enterprising citizen thought fit to open his shoy*booth in 
the bosom of Vesuvius, in the ghoul-cells of the Cyclops, 
in the nethermost pit of Pluto, or in the wretched confines 
of Adolus, the despot of the winds. It is wholly the con- 
cern of the persons themselves, not of this court, to find 
out where is their best interest. The only one deserving 
of censure, in my opinion, is the young simpleton with the 
eut chin. He risked his life with his eyes open; the risk 
therefore rests on his own shoulders. He must not como 
here for the court’s pvotection when his own folly brings 
him into trouble.” Then, turning to Servilius, he contin- 
ued: ‘*We dismiss you, young sir, without condign pun- 
ishment, for your wound is punishment enough for your 
indiscretion. Henceforth chew upon this: those who will 
heedlessly meddle with edged tools must not be surprised 
if their fingers get sometimes cut.” 

The court rises. Honor to high Jove. 


Socrates, being asked the way to honest fame, said : 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE BLACK HILLS. 
By F. HAMILTON. 


In 1874, when the gold ercitement with reeard to tho 
Bleck Hills first spread through the couuuy, witu a party 
of four others I was hunting and trapping upon the head- 
waters of the Nebraska River, in the Bad Lands of Dakota. 
No sooner had the rumors reached our ears that gold might 
be had for the digging among the valleys and in the cafions 
to the north of us, than we at once determined to test the 
truth of the report personally. 

Proceeding to Fort Laramie, we obtained a mining outfit, 
and, thoroughly armed and provisioned, traveled toward 
the new-found Eldorado. Striking Sage Creek, we followed 
it to its confluence with the Cheyenne River, down which 
we moved until we reached French Creek, through whose 
rugged caiions a narrow pathway eventually led us to the 
land of our desire. 

At the time of our entrance upon the gold-fields, we were 
the only party of white men in that section of country ; 
the lateness of the season having driven all others to neigh- 
boring military posts to hibernate until Spring. 

Our party, however, was entirely composed of old trap- 
pers and frontiersmen, and we proposed to live by hunting 
during the Winter, so that we might be on hand to take 
advantage of the early freshets in the streams where we 
expected to find gold. 

After thoroughly prospecting a large extent of country, 
our cabin was finally located upon a small tributary of the 
East Fork of the Cheyenne. 

For more than five months we lived in comparative quiet, 
undisturbed by the Indians. At this time the Blackfeet 
and Sioux tribes were in possession of all the hunting- 
grounds north of the Platte River, but they had not 
troubled the miners up to the time of which I am writing. 
Our cabin was located within a few rods of the water’s edge, 
and less tlan an eighth of a mile distant from a point where 
the stream entered a darksome caiion. 

It was one evening early in Spring ; the snow, however, 
still lay at a depth of some six inches upon the ground, and 
a thin crust of ice covered the river.. Sam Johnson, who 
was cooking supper, cried out : 

‘There is no water in the shanty ; one of you fellows gi. 
for some !” 

Merriman was weary with his day’s hunting, Jackson was 
lame and old, Tom Bigbee was asleep, so that it only re- 
mained for me to comply with my comrade’s request. 

Pail in hand I sallied forth, wending my way toward the 
hole which we had cut in the ice some little distance above 
the cabin, As I knelt to dip the water from the fast-flow- 
ing stream, a soft footfall struck upon my ear, and glancing 
up I saw a silver-gray fox stealing by me in the dim moon 
light along the pathway of the river. 

To catch my pistol from its holster and fire at him was 
the work of an instant; but the gloaming of the moon- 
beams interfered with my aim, and the little animal sped 
away with a broken leg, instead of dropping dead as T Jad 
hoped he would. . 

Forgetful of supper, water and all, I dashed after him, for 
the pelt of a silver-fox was no mean prize, and powder and 
ball conld buy this one. The animal ran slowly, but so 


unsteadily that I dared not risk a second shot until near 
him, as he had some twenty yards the start of me. 

I felt sure that his wound would soon overcome him, 
and, with high hopes, therefore, I pressed on, pursuing the 
quarry even within the mouth of the yawning caiion, where 
the shadows fell dark and chill. 











Closer and closer I approached him—nearer and still 








nearer! His short, panting 
breath struck upon my ear; I 
could see the blood -marks 
from his wound upon the 
snow; my hand was almost 
upon him, when, with a 
sudden yelp of mingled aston- 
ishment and fear, he made an 
unsuccessfal attempt to stay 
his rapid progress, faltered, 
staggered a little, and disap- 
peared in a narrow airhole in 
the ice. My own impetus was 
such that I only escaped shar- 
ing his fate by a sharp spring, 
which carried me to the other 
side. 

To say that T was chagrined 
would but mildly express my 
feelings. Sixty dollars’ worth 
of fur had slipped between 
my fingers ! 
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But, turning to retrace my 
steps, a sound broke the still- 
ness of the night which drove 
all thought of the lost fox 
from my frightened brain, and 
chilled the very marrow of my 
bones. Winding up the river, 
echoing and re-echoing from 
the rugged walls about me, 
sharp and clear, there came 
the sound of rushing feet, the 
cries of combatants, the crack 
of rifle-shots, and all the horrid 
noises of a fierce and deadly 
struggle, mingling with the 
long, weird war-whoops of the 
savage Sioux. The cabin was 
attacked by Indians ! 

My first impulse was to rush 
to the aid of my friends ; but 
ere I could put the thought 
into action the sounds had 
changed, and wild whoops 





again swept up the narrow 
gorge, this time full of exulta- 
tion and triumph. The sur- 
prise had been complete, and 
my companions were massacred. 
It only remained for me to save 
myself. 

More than a hundred miles 
from the nearest white man, 
without blanket or rifle, alone 
in the Winter’s night, and sur- 
rounded by hostile enemies 
thirsting for my heart’s blood 


—surely my condition was a tel- 


rible one ! 

For a moment the almost 
utter hopelessness of escape 
overpowered me; but I was a 
true Westerner, born and bred 
to battle with the hardships of 
a frontiersman’s life, and my 
spirit grew strong again, 
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My knife and pistol hung at my belt, the snow was light 
and Spring was at-hand. I was thoroughly acquainted 
with the country, and I could and would reach Fort Fet- 
terman ! 

The Indians would follow me, no doubt; the cask of 
rum, however, which stood in the corner of our cabin, I 
felt sure would fully occupy their attention for the time, 
and give me several hours the start upon the perilous jour- 
ney which I was about to undertake. 

I turned to go. Since the instant when the fox had dis- 
appeared from my vision not fifteen minutes had passed, 
and yet how great a change had swept over my condition ! 
Then, happy and safe, with home and friends around me, I 
had no thought of danger. Now, a friendless wanderer, 
hunted and fleeing to save the grizzled shock of hair that 
fell upon my brow ! 

But such thoughts were unprofitable, and I quickly ban- 
ishedthem. With a hitch at my belt and a short examiiua- 
tion of my weapons, I turned my back for ever upon the 
spot that for months had been as home to me, and with 
quick but silent feet began my flight up the narrow caiion. 

The smooth ice of the river was covered with a light 
snow-fall, which made walking easy, but which would also 
betray my traii to my enemies. At this. point the cafon 
was several hundred feet in depth, and the faint rays of the 
Winter’s moon failed to do aught else than render doubly 
indistinct all objects about me. My own fears also added 
to my nervous state of mind, and I adyanced with trepida- 
tion, seeing lurking foes in every shadow, or hearing the 
fierce war-cry of my pursuers borne to my listening ears 
upon each breath of the solemn night-wind. Occasionally 
some dim form flitted by me, or, for an instant, gleaming 
eyes caught mine from the edge of the 1iver ; the snapping 
ery of the hill-fox mingled with the sharper tone of the 
prairie wolf, while the lonely hoot-owl added his disconso- 
late bass to the minor chorus, and often as I passed the 
numerous air-holes in the ice the sullen gurgle of the river 
chilled me. Still I sped on. 

Hour after hour passed. I was yet unpursued. The 
pale moon, chained to the zenith, crossed the narrow strip 
of sky within my vision, and sank upon the other side. The 
stars twinkled and went out, and, at last, the gray dawn 
fought with the grayer night, and slowly drove it from the 
heavens. It was morning, and at least twenty miles lay 
between me and our now distant cabin. 

[ do not distinetly remember the events of that first day. 
For long hours after the sun rose I pushed steadily on, for- 
getful of hunger, thirst or weariness, seeking only to leave 
my cruel enemies as far as possible behind me, or, at least, 
not to allow them to overtake me during daylight. Toward 
night [ shot a little hill-fox, and, without waiting to cook 
his flesh, ate of it raw, enough to satisfy my cravings. 

As the light died away, and the long shadows «f oncom- 
ing night again darkened the eastern sky, a terril le storm 
arose, and swept down upon me from the northward, from 
behind me ; and until nearly midnight I battled my way 
through the blinding, drifting snow, driven before the 
furious blast, until tired nature gave out. Turning from 
the river’s bed, which I had followed all day long, I struck 
rapidly across the country in search of timber and shelter. 
An hour’s walk brought me to the edge of a thick belt of 
pine and cedar, just as the storm ceased ; and, dragging 
my weary limbs a few rods into the woods, I threw myself 
down and sank to rest. 

A snow-drift beneath a cedar is an indifferent bed, but 
the first sunbeams of a glorious Winter’s morning kissed 
me from a rest as refreshing as that of an Eastern printe. 
T sprang to my feet, and, having examined my weapons— 
for they might soon be called into use—at once resumed 





my journey. I knew that the river bent away to the south 
and westward, and that Fort Fetterman itself lay well to 
the southwest ; and I therefore determined to move across 
the country until I should strike the stream agam, rather 
than attempt to retrace my steps of the night before. 

I had now been absent from camp nearly thirty-six 
hours, and had journeyed more than forty miles. My fear 
of pursuit was each moment growing less, and I moved 
rapidly forward, with a heart freer from apprehension than 
at any previous time. 

Notwithstanding the storm of the night, there was but 
little snow upon the upland, and the walking was good. 
At length, however, my own exercise and the warmth of a 
noonday sun began to tell upon me, and at about one 
o'clock, as near as I could judge, I seated myself upon the 
shady side of an immense boulder to rest. I was exceed- 
ingly hungry, and peered about me with sharpened eyes 
for some game upon which I could dine. 

I felt sure that the sage-brush scattered here and there 
upon the broad plain sheltered innumerable rabbits ; but 
the mere knowledge would not fill an empty stomach, and, 
although I watched every leaf that stirred, no living crea- 
ture met my gaze. 

After waiting vainly for an hour, I arose and began a vig- 
orous search, beating the bushes as I advanced, which 
resulted at last in the capture of an old jack upon whose 
head some score and odd Summers had smiled, and over 
whose whitened back as many Winters had howled. Never- 
theless, there was a great deal of him, such as it was, and I 
was too hungry to quarrel with my dinner. I built a fire, 
roasted the animal, and feasted. 

All this oceupied time, and when the skeleton of my late 
friend lay before me the sun had already begun to sink 
away toward the west. Desiring to reach the river before 
nightfall, I stamped out the remnants of my fire, and 
renewed my journey with fresh vigor. 

After walking some five miles I climbed a gentle bluff 
and looked back. The great plain spread out on either 
hand to where the sky came down and bound it in. Here 
and there broad patches of white, again dull blotches of 
brown, were visible upon its surface, indicative of the 
presence or absence of the sage-brush ; naught else broke 
the dull sameness of color. For twenty miles no moving 
object could be seen. e 

A sense of my utter loneliness crept over me ; the silence 
of nature oppressed me ; the presence of the Infinite over- 
awed me. I longed for some companion, 

Suddenly, away to the northeast, there became visible a 
single slow-moving speck, then another, and yet another, 
until, in winding line, I could distinctly count fifteen dark 
figures. What were they—buffalo, or Indians ? The first 
meant food, the second, death. 

I threw myself on the ground and closely scrutinized my 
unknown pursuers. Even though yet more than ten miles 
distant, the wonderful clearness of the atmosphere was 
such that I soon satisfied myself as to their identity. They 
were redskins ! 

I waited no longer. ‘Turning, I pushed rapidly down 
the slope and moved away at a half-trot across the plain. 
I must reach the river before they discovered me, or I was 
lost. On, on, with breathless haste, until my heavy limbs 
staggered under me. On, on, until my head reeled and 
my sight grew dim. On, on, until my arms were without 
feeling and the blood seemed bursting from my veins. 

Often I looked behind me, but until I had passed nearly 
five miles my enemies did not surmount the bluff from 
which I had first discovered them. It was yapidly grow- 
ing toward night. Twenty minutes more,@nd they could 
not see me. 
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But ere that time had passed, the rising evening breeze All night long I walked, now ~vearily, and again briskly, 
brought to my dull ears the echo of a far-away shout, and | and all night long a strong south wind swept sobbing 
I thought I could feel the ground tremble beneath the | through the gorges into my face. The air grew momentarily 
rapid tread of hurrying hoofs. With terror I cast a back- | warmer, and the light coating of snow upon the river's 
ward glance. Sweeping down the slope came my pursu- | crust gave evidence of a marked change in the temperature. 
ers, riding like devils, swinging their long arms in the air, | It was the beginning of the Spring thaw. 
and shouting forth the blood-chilling war-whoop of the | Morning came, yet I pressed on, and still the wind blew, 
northern Sioux. but stronger and warmer, from the south, ‘The great sun 

It was, without doubt, part of the same band that had | arose, and his rays fell hotly about me, while beneath them 
attacked our camp, and whose insatiable thirst for blood | the snow disappeared as though touched by a magician’s 
had led them all the way, like sleuth-hounds, upon my | wand. 
trail. The scalps of my friends lacked yet one to make| Within threo hours after daylight the rocky walls of the 
the number complete; that one I wore. Could I save it ? | great cafion through which the river still forced its way had 

The memory of the next half-hour is a confused and ter- | changed from white to brown. The blanket of snow was 
rible one to me. That I ran as horses ren, that I bounded | gone. I passed the Upper Forks, and continued along the 
as the elk, I know. But how, or upheld by what motive | right branch. Noon came, and [I began to question the 
power, I know not. security of the ice, which now presented a leathery appear- 

The shadows of night had already rendered all objects | ance, while in many spots the river had actually broken 
indistinct, and even my pursuers, although heard, could | through and covered the surface with shallow water. Air- 





not be seen when I reached the bluff of the river. holes became more and more frequent, until at length I 
To my horror, its steep and precipitous sides afforded no | deemed it only safe to skirt the shore and avoid the centre 
path to the gorge below ; I could not make the descent. of the stream. ‘ 
Panting, trembling, half wild, I turned and ran at right | Iwas growing ravenously hungry again, but, buoyed 


angles along the verge. Nearer and nearer swept the Indi- | with the hope that I might reach the fort that night, I 
ans. I could hear their wild cries and the rapid hoof- | determined to press on without delay. 
beats of their horses. At about three o'clock a heavy bank of clouds suddenly 
Already their figures loomed against the horizon, dancing | appeared in the sky above me, dark and threatening, and 
up and down in the gloaming like gigantic spectres of the | I anticipated a return of the storm which I had met two 
night. I could see them, and in an instant more they | days before. Nor were my anticipations at fault, only tho 
would discover me. Icrouched low in the sage-brush, with | southern journey of the storm-king had changed his snow- 
knife and revolver in either hand, determined to sell my | flakes to tears, and the big drops soon began to fall rapidly. 
life dearly if sell it I must. 7 I saw that a furious storm was at hand, and walked more 
Nearer and still nearer, until, with unchecked speed, like | rapidly in the hope of escaping from the caiion before the 
hawks, they swooped down upon me with fearful cries of | river should rise, but I was disappointed. For, while the 
mingled rage and exultation. Then, with a courage born of | grim walls yet stretched skyward upon either hand, omi- 
despair, I sprang to my feet, emptied two saddles with rapid | nous creakings and groanings began to come from the 
shots, bore bleeding to the earth a third dusky devil with a | imprisoned stream, and, with sharp reports, long cracks 
swinging blow of my heavy knife ; and then, with a shout | suddenly appeared in the ice-path before me. 
of defianse, turned and -hurled myself far out over the | With anxious eyes I searched the bank for some project- 
black and yawning chasm behind me ! ing ledge to which I might climb, and there escape the 
Such was the furious speed at which my enemies had | torrent which soon would take the place of the ice-bound 
ridden that, unable to check their horses, two of them fol- | river. To scale the walls of my prison would have been 
lowed me in the wild death-leap. impossible ; but, after a few moments’ breathless climbing, 
For one instant I shot whizzing downward, with the | I succeeded in gaining a seat upon a gnarled antd twisted 
despairing cry of my tawny pursuers ringing in my ears; | trunk of an ancient cedar which grew some twenty-five 
for one dizzy instant I endured the horror and blackness of | feet above the level of the water. Here I could rest until 
death ; then came a plunge into blood-chilling waters, a | the storm in its fury and the river in its rage had both 
season of half strangling, half drowning ; and involuntarily | passed by. : 
T reached forth my hands, to find myself in a deep, un- As I clung to my shelter, recovering breath, there came 
frozen pool of the slowly running river. I was saved ! to my ear a new and strange sound—new, yet strangely 
I swam to the shore, and, dragging myself up the narrow | familiar—the echoes of a far-away warwhoop. Nearer and 
beach, lay utterly unnerved and helpless, listening to the | nearer it came, clearer and clearer it sounded, ringing 
sounds from above. | down the narrow gorge sharp and shrill ‘over the groaning 
For a few moments I heard the voices of the Indians in | and creaking of the ice; while the rapid tread and meas- 
seeming altercation, but ut last the sounds ceased, and I | ured beat of fast-coming hoofs lent a dull undertone to the 
judged that they had ridden away. Except where I had | savage music, until, with a burst of mingled sounds, there 
fallen, the river was covered with ice, which gave forth a | swept around the curve in the cafion some sixty rods, the 
dull white gleam, rendering objects indistinctly visible | band of my pursuers of the night before. 








about me. Out upon its surface, and close to the edge of They had crossed the country to where the river emerged 

the air-hole, I discovered two dark bodies, silent and | from the cafion, and ridden down it with the double pur- 

motionless. pose, doubtless, of ascertaining my fate and that of their 
With my returning strength, I arose and moved forward | doomed companions who had made the fearful leap. 

to examine them. ‘They were the bodies and horses of the | But now their haste betokened a new motive ; and, like 

In lians who had leaped the precipice with me—all dead. | me, reading the warning in the clouds and hearing it in 

I shuddered to think what might have been my fate. | the voice of the river, they sought to escape from the nar- 


For a little time longer I rested ; then the chill from my | row gulch ere the ice disappeared, and it was too late. 
sudden bath began to benumb me, and, with what energy | Their horses, too, seemed by instinct to know the destruc- 
I had left, I turned from the scene of my escape, and | tion that menac>d them, and. although jaded and worn, 
moved slowly up the caiion toward Fort Fetterman, | they plunged forward at a furious rate. But at each spring 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE BLACK HILLS. —‘‘ SAM JOHNSON, WHO WAS 
COOKING SUPPER, CRIED OUT: ‘THERE IS NO WATER IN THE 
SIANTY. ONE OF YOU FELLOWS GO FOR SOME,’” 

their hoofs sank in the treacherous ice ; each moment their 
foothold became less secure, and their riders gazed about 
them with a sort of dazed despair, seeking some outlet 
from the horrible trap. 

The whole troop was fairly abreast of me, and so close 
that the play of their fe: atures was distinctly visible, when 
suddenly one of them discovered me crouching close to the 
cedar trunk overhead. 

With a demoniacal yell he threw his horse upon his 
haunches, turned in his saddle, and the sharp ring of his 
rifle broke upon the air. But his aim was uncertain, and 
the ball shivered and spent itself upon the rock behind me. 
The entire band halted, turned their horses, 
instant there arose a chorus of fiendish cries, while from 
my insecure perch I looked down into the muzzles of a 
dozen death-dealing weapons. I knew their thought—if 
needs be they must die, I, too, should accompany them to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

But ere finger could press trigger, a mightier arm than 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE BLACK HILIS. —‘*TO CATCH MY PISTOL 
FROM ITS HOLSTER AND FIRE AT THE FOX WAS THE WORK 
OF AN INSTANT,” 


IN THE BLACK 


| theirs was outstretched to my relief. 


| roared and lashed and frothed beneath me, 


and in an | 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE BLACK SILLS.——‘‘ WITH A SHOUT OF DEFIANCE 
I TURNED AND HURLED MYSELF FAR OUT OVER THE BLACK AND 
YAWNING CHASM BEHIND ME.’’—SEE PAGE 267, 


Sounding through 
the air like the note of a swift-coming doom, there rolled 
down the caiion a roar that shook its very walls; a great 
white mist filled all the gorge; the ice, upheaving,, 
mounted even, almost, to my seat ; the hoarse screams of 
the horses pierced my ears ; and then the river swept all 
from before me. For an instant I saw my enemies tossing 
in the white flood, crushed and ground between the great 
cakes of cruel ice; and then only the maddened river 
For a second 
time I was saved. 

In two hours the river had risen, in two hours it fell 
again ; and ere the sun went down I stood at the mouth of 
the horrible caion, and, looking away across the dreary 
prairie, saw the last gleams of the departing king of day 
brightening the colors of our grand old flag as it floated 
over Fort Fetterman. 

My journey was done. I have never since then visited 
the country of the Gold Hills and the Sioux. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE BLACK HILLS, —‘‘ FOR AN INSTANT I SAW 
MY ENEMIES TOSSING IN THE WHITE FLOOD, CRUSHED AND 
GROUND BETWEEN THE GREAT CAKES OF CRUEL ICE.” 
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CAN DO TO HELP YoU?’’— SEE NEXT PAGE, 
Vol, VIL, No, 3—18, 
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LORD ROBERT'S GAZELLE. 


By M. T. CALpor. 


==,5 ~|WO YEARS ago I was fortunate 
ax enough to happen into St. Louis 
> just at the opportune moment 


which allowed me to fulfill one of the 
long-cherished desires of my life. A 
select hunting-party was just fitting 
out for the far but famous hunting- 
grounds of the Great Divide, and Jack 
Shenstone, a grand good fellow, and 
an old college chum of mine, was the 
leader of the affair—which was, how- 
ever, mainly got up for the benefit of three Englishmen 
who were making a prolonged tour of the United States, 
and who wished to finish off with a grand hunt of the 
genuine heroic style. 

I presented myself at the appointed hour in the little 
private parlor of the hotel swite which the distinguished 
) arty had taken possession of. A knot of gentlemen were 
bending over a map which was spread upon tho little cen- 
tre-table, and were talking eagerly, when I entered, about 
tiie sort of game to be followed in such and such localities. 
I selected the Englishmen at once, although I found 
mvself completely mistaken in fixing their identities when 
the introductions came. 

The duke was decidedly the most ordinary and common- 





: 


place-looking of the three, and the high-bred, haughty, | 


young gentleman to whom I had given the former’s rank 
at my first glance proved to be the lowest in the scale of 
nobility. He was simply Lord Robert Kaird ; but he was 
as perfect a representative of my youthful ideal of an Eng- 
lish aristocrat as I have ever seen. Not that either of the 
three were snobbish enough to allow their rank to have 
any weight in the present company. They had quietly but 
emphatically made it understood that they were to be 











| the attention of the men breaking camp. 


| 
| 


known only as Messrs. Buccleigh, Wharton, and Kaird; | 


and I think no stranger would ever have suspected the two 
former to be anything but very common sort of gentlemen 
indeed, judging either by dress or behavior. The latter, 
as I have said before, betrayed aristocratic proclivities by 
every look and motion. One would have called him a 
prince in disguise, though finding him at work on a coal- 
wharf. 

We had a fortnight of such stirring adventure as satisfied 
evey the most romantic and wildest 2mong us ; and every 
one bore the unusual exposure and fatigue gallantly—the 
hardy pioneers who acted for guides scarcely more at ease 
than the aristocratic English guests. 

The duke, I think, decidedly led the crowd in his over- 
flowing good humor and enthusiastic enjoyment of every- 
thing. He had a jovial word and a smile for the lowliest 
member of the party, and was the most popular individual 
of the company. 

I heard him giving a slight rebuke to Kaird one day for 
his unsocial and exclusive ways, and therefore ventured to 
hint to him something of my astonishment at the difference 
between them ; upon which he replied, warmly : 

‘* Kaird is one of the very best fellows living. He would 
not intentionally hurt the feelings of the most insignificant 
creature in the universe. But that reserve of his is inborn, 
and he can no more help it than I can make myself grim 
and stately. Besides, the poor fellow has met with a great 
disappointment. He came over here with sanguine expect- 
ations of finding a clew to some important solution to a 
pressing business affair, and he has been running after 
will-o’-the-wisps for the last three months, and may well 








be disgusted. When you come to know him you will 
appreciate him as we do.” 

This friendly declaration drew my attention to its subject 
with still keener interest, and in a short time it was tacitly 
arranged by the company that Kaird and myself were left 
to ride together, to share the same tent, and often the same 
lunch-basket and table. The others frequently alluded to 
us jestingly as the two ‘‘chums.” But Lord Robert showed 
inimitable tact in evading all personal topics of conversa- 
tion. 

Some of the scouts had obtained information that a herd 
of buffalo was tramping amidst the low growth of a plain 
which lay on the other side of the great ridge of land, and 
all were on the qui vive for the hurried stampede to be 
made in that direction. 

Kaird and I strolled off together to mount a high hill in 
the vicinity, with a field-glass, hoping to catch the first 
glimpse of the coveted game. 

We gained our object, and not oniy were able to make 
out the track of the animals by the clouds of dust, but we 
had a clear view of a most magnificent landscape. 

We started down in high spirits, and were nearly to the 
foot again, when Kaird’s foot was caught in a wiry vine 
and jerked from under him, and he fell headlong. The 
gun he carried flew out of his grasp, and exploded as it 
struck the stony ground. 

I found, to my dismay, that he was insensible. I had 
water in the canteen strapped to my back, and I dashed it 
upon his pale face with trembling hands, 

Finding that my efforts failed to accomplish their object, 
I blew a vigorous whistle, hoping that its call would attract 
Sut no respon- 
sive blast was returned, even after a series of sharp calls ; 
and, driven upon my own resources, I began chafing his 
hands, inexpressibly relieved when at length there came a 

eeble fluttering of the eyelids and a spasmodic lifting of 
the chest. 

‘** Thank heaven, you are recovering !” I cried, joyfully, 
when presently he opened his eyes. 

To my surprise, his eyes dilated as with some sudden 
astonishment, and, hastily lifting one arm, he pulled off 
the close skull-cap that still clung to his head, smiling fee- 
bly, as if upon some pleasing sight. 

I turned my head, following his glance, and very nearly 
dropped the arm that gave him support, in the violent 
start the vision I beheld gave me. 

A young girl was standing in the open space before a 
thicket of closely matted shrubs, gazing upon us with shy, 
startled eyes, and with one foot poised as if for a quick 
spring for escape if we showed any hostility. 

A reassured smile dimpled the scarlet lips when Kaird 
gave that gallant pull to the indecorous cap, and the fair 
face took on a shade of tender sympathy when he made an 
effort to rise and fell back again. 

**You have met with an accident ?”’ spoke a clear, sweet 
voice, readily. ‘‘Is there anything I can do to hel» you ?” 

‘Tf I could find some one to bring our horses,” I said, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘and if there were a man to lend him his 
arm, or & house to carry him to—but that is an impossi- 
bility, I suppose. And yet, where have you come from ? 
We did not dream that there could be a lady within fifty 
miles of us.” 

She had been standing with a finger on her lip, in a 
pretty attitude of perplexity and indecision. 

‘*He is hurt—badly ?” she asked. 

‘‘T fear it. If I can leave him, I can soon bring help 
from our camp, two miles away. They will come when 
they hear the whistle, But I dare not leave bum in thie 
situation, ” 
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Whatever her doubt was, she put it aside, and spoke | 
resolutely. 

‘*You are right; he must have prompt care. 
help you carry him.” 

‘*But neither of us can go one-half the distance,” I 
returned, 

“You shall take him to our house. My father surely 
cannot be angry, for his life may depend upon it.” 

‘* And where is your house ?” 

‘‘Not far away. You would not find it, if I did not 
show you. Father does not like visitors, and he has taken 
pains to hide it from careless eyes. Let me take his head, 
poor fellow !” And then she added, a moment after, in an 
artless tone: ‘He is very handsome! He is the hand- 
somest man I ever saw !” 

I was too troubled and anxious to smise then. 

Those round, white arms were not useless, by any 
means ; the girl bore her share of the helpless burden with 
strength and vigor. And she led the way through the 
prickly thicket, and ushered me into a little oasis bloom- 
ing with vegetation and flowers, in the centre of which, 
completely shut out from view of any one outside the 
hedge, stood a low but comfortable adobe house. I was 
thankful enough to see a dark-faced man rise hastily from 
his seat by the door and come out to meet us, although 
with no amiable look. 

‘** Rose !” exclaimed he, sternly. 

And the girl responded quickly, in a deprecating voice : 

**T cannot help it, father. ‘The gentleman is badly hurt. 
He must go somewhere, or die. And they are gentlemen. 
You have nothing to fear.” 

I hastened to interpose, with my most conciliatory smile, 
in respectful explanation. 

The keen, gray eye of the stranger searched my face 
thoroughly all the time I was speaking, and he answered 
me more graciously. 

‘“‘T need to be cautious who I let in here into this lonely 
house, as there are wild characters straying about in these 
times; but I perceive my mistake. We will do what we 
can for your comrade. What happened to him ?” 

The girl’s face brightened wonderfully. She gave her 
father a grateful, timid smile that was very charming, and 
flew to bring the needed restoratives, when we had laid 
Kaird upon the cot-bed in one corner of the first room we 
entered. 

‘‘A fracture, or a very bad sprain,” pronounced the 
father, when he had pulled off the patient’s boot and uncov- 
ered the already swollen and blackened ankle, ‘‘He 
fainted from the pain, perhaps.” 

“T must go at once for the doctor—we have one in our 
company ; and I must prevent their starting away to-day. 

Do everything for him you can, I beg of you !” exclaimed 
I. I will return the moment my signal is answered.” 

‘Don’t bring any more people to this place than you 
can help !” exclaimed the master. ‘‘ Remember that it is 
no light trouble for us to have our house known.” 

I promised, and had the good fortune to hear another 
whistle answer my call before I was half a mile away. Two 
of the attendants were out looking for us. I dispatched 
them back to the company with the news of Kaird’s acci- 
dent and an urgent summons to Doctor Hall. 

Not quite an hour afterward I ushered the doctor and 
the two Englishmen into the humble room where the 
patient was lying, evidently suffering violent pain. 

‘Well, Kaird, old boy, this is rather a foolish freak, 
right on the brink of the great buffalo hunt,”’ said the doc- 
tor, cheerily. 

‘«« Whatever possessed yon, man 9” added the duke, 

‘* Jt shan’t interfere with the rest of you,” declared Kaird, 


I must 





energetically, even while wineimg under the doctor's exami- 


nation. ‘You shall leave me here with Peter and these 
kind friends. The rest of you must go on und enjoy the 
hunt.” 


** We'll wait for the doctor's verdict before we start.” 

** Not so bad as it might be, except that the poor fellow 
won’t ride a horse for three weeks to come,” declared the 
doctor ; ‘‘and we right in the buffalo country, too! I’m 
sorry for you, that’s a fact, Kaird ; saying nothing about 
the pain of this severe sprain.” 

“Give Peter thorough instructions, leave us the needed 
remedies, and be off, as I know you are all dying to be,” 
commanded the patient, authoritatively. ‘Come back for 
me when you are all sated with victory and glory, but be 
off now.” 

The duke had drawn the doctor aside, and they were 
consulting hastily together. I overheard the latter say, 
confidently : 

“‘T haven’t the slightest apprehension of serious danger. 
It is only that it will be so fearfully tedious for him.” 

And then I stepped forward to say—a little ruefully, I 
must confess—that I purposed to remain and keep the 
patient company. 

Kaird gave me a grateful glance, but refused positively 
to accept the sacrifice. We finally compromised by my 
agreeing to go to the hunt, and return in a week. I sought 
out the master of the place before I left, for a little instruc- 
tion about the route back. He kept in the background, 
with an uneasy expression, and it seemed to me he was 
afraid of recognition from some of us. 

**T didn’t get the gentleman’s name,” he said. 
did you call him? Mr. K 

‘*Kaird is his name,” returned I, thinking it was not my 
place to explain the patient’s rank. 

** And you came from St. Louis ?” 

“Yes, that was our starting-point. 
stores enough to spare you any loss. Peter will look out 
for that. You will be generously remunerated besides.” 

**Will you charge all of your party to refrain from men- 
tioning my being here, or from giving any hint of the 
house ?” he entreated. 

** Certainly ; I will charge them as emphatically as you 
can desire. Good-day. If I don’t lose the trail I shall be 
back in a week.” 

To the daughter I said, gently : 

“T am thankful to leave my friend in such good hands. 
You will do your best to cheer him, I am sure.” 

And her quick blush and smile were eloquent enough 
answer. 

I coneluded that she had not needed to make any great 
effort to iuitill my charge, when I softly advanced toward 
the house two weeks and a day afterward, and came upon. 
a pretty scene. 

There was Kaird bolstered up on the lounge, with a per- 
fect bed of gorgeous flowers scattered around him, a pretty 
basket of fruit before him, and at his side, with shining 
eyes and flushed cheeks, Rose, knitting away industriously 
at her father’s stocking, but singing deliciously. 

I was not more surprised than delighted to see such a 
gay expression on Kaird’s usually sober face, and inwardly 
I smiled at the remembrance of the pity wasted upon him 
by all hands, 

**So I see I need not ask how you are getting on, my 
dear fellow. This is Arcadian felicity indeed—fruits and 
flowers and beauty !” 

Lord Robert turned his head quickly, and I fancied that 
a flush deepened the tints of his well-bronzed cheeks as he 
responded : ‘Oh, you are really back again! Tell me 
who is with you, and how has the hunt prospered ?” 


* What 





Fortunately we have 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF MEMORY IN A HORSE.— SEE PAGE 278, 


‘No one but Roberts and myself. 
valley below, with the horses. Another party will come 
back to-morrow or next day, and pitch a tent down there. 
Your friend Buccleigh has gone quite mad with the excite- 
ment, and vows he shan’t leave till he has killed his baker’s 
dozen. But tell me, how’s the ankle ?” 

“Doing splendidly. Miss Rose is worth more, with her 
simple roots and herbs, than all the doctor’s potions. If 
he hadn’t declared I mustn’t do it, I should have tried to 
walk ere this. But I don’t mean to hurry.” 

**No, I don’t think I should, were I in your place,” I 
returned. 

“I wonder if you could give him a cup of that delicious 
coffee, Miss Rose ?” spoke he, hastily turning to the girl, 
who nodded cheerful acquiescence, and darted away. 

Then he laid a resolute grasp on my arm. 

“‘Harkee! No idle jests, no irrelevant hints, before 
this young girl. By heavens, man, no dewdrop was ever 
more pure and artless, and no high-born lady of the court 
of my native land was ever half so sweet and noble! My 
two weeks’ acquaintance with her has been like a new 
revelation.” ' 

I could not forbear a prolonged whistle. 

‘** Indeed, I think it is time for you to move, doctor or 
no doctor,” I said, playfully. ‘‘ You really speak as if you 
were in earnest.” 

**T certainly am not jesting,” he returned, shortly. 

** Then I shall be in earnest, too, and insist on carrying 
out what was only spoken lightly,” I said, gravely. 

‘* What do you mean ?” he demanded, haughtily. 

“T mean to be a gentleman, if I can conveniently. I 
brought a wounded man here for assistance. I do not wish 
that this act of mine should leave a serpent’s trail in a 
hitherto innocent Eden. I will say nothing of your own 
interests—you are of age to understand and weigh all 
things. It is for this young girl I care. You are teaching 
her dangerous lessons, sir. What will her life be worth to 
her when you are gone? Poor child !” 

He stared at me in amazement for a moment; then a 
gloomy frown dropped over his face, and he turned it 
away. The return of the pretty Rose, with the fragrant, 
steaming coffee, was a welcome interruption. 





from Kaird. 











‘You see I have done my 
best,” she said to me, with a 
smile. ‘‘ You find your patient 
improved and contented ?” 

‘‘Admirably cared for, my dear 
young lady—so much so that 1 
am afraid he will be spoiled for 
the rough camp life before the 
rest of our journey. So I think 
I had best carry him away to our 
tent to-morrow.” 

The sweet, expressive face 
showed the pain the announce- 
ment gave her. It was evident 
that neither of them had given 
a thought beyond the present. 

‘* To-morrow !” she faltered ; 
and the fresh young lip trembled 
over the words. 

Kaird turned suddenly, and 
looked at her. Their eye met 
in one yearning, passionate look 
that needed no words to tell the 
whole story. Then she flushed 
crimson to the very waves of 
silky brown hair about her fore- 
head; the tears shone on the 


He is down in the | long eyelashes, and she hastily left the room. A smothered 
exclamation of mingled rage and self-reproach escaped 











“And now by thousands up they crawl 
To the holes and windows in the wall.’ 


BISHOP HATTO,— SEE PAGE 279, 
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“‘T am very sorry I left at all. Iam afraid the mischief 
is already done,” said I, reproachfully. 

*‘ Ask her to tell you her story,” he said, hoarsely, ‘and | 
I will tell you mine. Then you shall be our judge; and I | 
swear to you here I will abide by your decision.” 

I went out, and found her nervously plucking flowers in 
the little garden. A few kind words won her confidence, 
and she gave me her simple history. 

They came hither. An old woman had accompanied them, 
and cared for her childish needs; but she had died long 
since, and they had lived alone there ten years at least. 
The only visitors were two or three trappers, who were 
initiated into the secret of their hiding-place. 

Her education had all come from her father, and the 
truuk full of books 
he had somehow 
provided. He was 
kind to her ; but—- 
but—— And here 
her sorrowful eyes 
melted my heart. 

Oh, could I do 
anything to save 
her ? He had pro- 
mised her for a 
wife to Jake John- 
son, a big, coarse 
rough fellow, who 
frightened her so 
she scarcely dared 
to look at him. 
She had loathed 
and dreaded him 
before, but now— 
now And her 
faltering voice left 
the rest unfinished. 
But I did not need 
any further con- 
fession. Could I 
not understand too 
well the mischief 
this high-bred, gal- 
lant young noble- 
man had wrought ? 
I said something 
vague about seeing 
what could be 
done, and went 
back to Kaird. 

He looked up 
into my face ques- 
tioningly, and said: 

‘“* Yes, [ have played the villain, though, Heaven knows, 
in utter innocence. I love her as I could never love the 
proudest and most beautiful lady of our court. Do not 
think it is my rank and position that stand in the way of 
our happiness. Proudly would I take her as she is, inno- 
cent and unsophisticated. But I took a solemn oath at my 
father’s deathbed—the honor of our family name demands 
that I fulfill it—to marry, if I can, an unknown woman for 
whom I have been searching America over. Now you 
know all.” Iwas spared immediate reply. Voices were 
heard without the hedge, calling, as if for help. I ran out 

* as quickly as possible, and found Rose flying toward the 
cunningly concealed gateway of the hedge. 

‘“*It is Peter’s voice,” she called to me. ‘“‘ He is in trou- 
ble of some sort. Where can my father be? They went 

out together.” 








HOW A LADY PASSES HER DAY IN INDIA,— OUR HINDOO TAILOR.— SEE PAGE 





The moment we emerged from the hedge we saw Peter, 
with a pile of. small game dropped on the ground beside 
him, kneeling, and trying to support a writhing figure. 

**Oh, come here and tell me what to do! The poor 
creature is in convulsions. He was bitten by a rattlesnake 
more than an hour ago. I have dragged him thus far as I 
would have hauled a log, but a moment ago he squirmed 
out of my arms and went into these terrible fits.” 

‘*My father! my father!’ Rose kept repeating, while 
she tried to hold his hands and to wipe the foamy lips. 

* Let me help you carry him eto the house. The medi- 
cine-chest there may give us some help, but I fear it is too 
late,” said I. 

sv desperate effort we succeeded. We laid him on the 

cot-bed, and I 
. found the required 

remedies. The 
medicine gradually 
did its work. The 
paroxysms grew 
fainter, the limbs 
relaxed, the breath 
became more nat- 
ural; but the old 
man showed no 
sign of conscious- 
ness, and never 
spoke a word until 
toward sunset, 
when he suddenly 
sat up, opened his 
eyes, and ejaculat- 
ed distinctly, al- 
though the voice 
was thick and gut- 
tural : 

‘* Not Rose—no, 
not Rose at all. 
Her name is Ellen 
Kaird — Lady EI- 
len, you know. 
Send them word.” 

But the exertion 
was too much for 
the already terribly 
poisoned system. 
He fell back, and 
never gave another 
sign of conscious- 
ness—scarecely, in- 
deed, of Tife, al- 
though for two 
hours longer the 

breath was caught in feeble gasps; then it died out en- 
tirely, and Peter solemnly pulled the white sheet over the 
distorted features. 

The wild words of the dying man startled me greatly, 
but Kaird’s sudden grip upon my arm gave me the most 
nervous thrill. He had somehow crossed unaided from his 
lounge, and he confronted me with a face pale as ashes and 
eyes gleaming like fire. ; 

‘‘Did you hear what he said?” demanded he. ‘“ He 
must not die—oh, do not let him die till he has told me 
more. It is to find Ellen Kaird that I came to America. 
Can I trust the blessed hope that she and Rose are one ?” 

‘‘Hush !” returned I. ‘‘ Spare the poor girl any further 
agitation to-day. There must be papers—something to 
prove the truth or falsity of your suspicion. We wiil look 
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He turned, with a tender, yearning smile, to where the 
girl was bowing down, her drooping head resting on the 
clasped hands, her eyes wild and dazed. 

‘** Rose— dear Rose,” he said, softly. 

She lifted up her head a moment, and sighed. 

“Oh, Iam alone now—all alone. What will become of 
me ?” 

“You shall go with me. You shall be my mother’s 
daughter,” he answered, solemnly. ‘You shall always be 
that, though—though nothing nearer is possible to me.” 

The girl gave him an angelic emile. 

** You are so good—so good !” she murmured. ‘Oh, 
think what might have been if this had happened, and vba 
not here! Jake Johnson would have claimed me.’ 

And a shudder told how repulsive was the thought. 

He took her hand, and kissed it as respectfully as if it 
had been a queen’s. 

“‘Do not grieve now. You have a protector and a friend 
who will shield you from ail harm. Can you tell me if 
there are any private papers, any relics of yourown? My 
friend here is anxious to examine at once, to learn about 
this dead man’s true name and family.” 

“I do not believe he was my own father,” 
slowly. ‘‘Something tells me so. He was never unkind 
to me, except about Jake ; but he had no true love for me. 
I knew it long ago, and my heart has ached sorely over its 
loneliness. There is a little trunk ; it was always locked, 
and I think the key will be in his pocket. I know not 
what it may reveal.” 

Peter was preparing the corpse for the immediate but 
decent burial upon which we had decided. It was already 
swollen frightfully. 

At a word from me he emptied ont the contents of the 
pockets upon the table by which Kaird stood. There were 
three keys among the small articles ; and one of them fitted 
the small leather trunk that Rose brought forth. 


said she, 


Kaird turned it in the lock with trembling fingers, then | 


slowly swung back the lid and took out two small tin boxes 
and a bundle of old Jetters. 

He only glanced at the first, and then, springing with a 
great cry of transport, he caught the agitated girl to his 
breast. 

‘““My own—my very own!” he cried. 
right to kiss you. I am your kinsman, dear. We bear 
the same name. Lady Elien Kaird is yourtrue name. I 
have found my long-sought bride, and I shall keep my 
wildwood Rose besides,” 

‘‘Speak coherently, Kaird. 
upon the marvelous ; and too much excitement may turn 
our brains. This poor fellow who has met such a frightful 
death—who is he ?” I made haste to ask. 

* His name is Angus Kaird, and his brother Panl was 
the father of Rose. Angus and Paul were the only children 
of Rainsworth Kaird, who was the true heir to the estates 
and title my father innocently usurped. The disgraceful 
story was revealed to my father by his dying mother. She 
confessed that a claimant had appeared, who had been 
wrongfully thrust aside, and his legitimacy denied. Oi 
course my father remembered the circumstance of the 
appearance of a pretended claimant, but, with all the rest 
of the world, he had believed him a base impostor. What 
was confessed now, in shame and remorse, was the fact 
that his mother herself had obtained and hidden the neces- 
sary proofs of Rainsworth’s legitimacy. She had secretly 
followed his course—was aware of his angry flight to 
America, knew of his death, of his two sons, and that the 
elder had died somewhere in America. My father was the 
soul of honor, and proud of the unstained name he bore. 


** Ah, I have the 


All this seems to border 








This humiliating discovery nearly killed him ; I know that 





it eventually broke his heart. From that moment he set 
secret agents at work to find the true heir. But all he 
learned in certainty was that the elder son died leaving a 
babe, an orphaned daughter. Upon this my father built 
all his hopes of making honorable restitution, and yet sav- 
ing his own son from beggary and ruin. As I told you 
before, at his deathbed I took a solemn oath to continue 
the search, to find this Ellen Kaird, and bring her back as 
my wife. Surely, surely a watchful Providence ordered 
my ways. That was a blessed accident that tripped my 
foot and sent me here to the cottage we had never other- 
wise discovered. Read more of the letters. It seems there 
was a bitter feud between these two brothers, Angus and 
Paul, who both loved the mother of Rose ; and the former 
was driven into misanthropy and hatred of all civilization 
by this crossed love. This explains his strange ways to 
this sweet girl. Hating the father so, he could not love 
the child, innocent and worthy though she might be. Ah, 
how- wonderful it all is! Rose—dear Rose, do you under- 
stand it all? Do you see how glad I am that sweet Roso 
has won first what the Lady Ellen had the right to com- 
mand ?” 

We had a very pensive evening, and were all too nervous 
and excited to sleep when we retired. 

**TIt does not seem that I can wait a single hour for the 
arrival of the party,” he said, again and again. ‘‘ Heaven 
send they put in a speedy appearance, or I shall wear 
myself out in impatience.” 

Nevertheless, he bore a week of most Arcadian simplicity 
of life with very tranquil fortitude ; and then, one day, 
Peter gave a great halloo, and made known the first appear- 
ance of the train of hunters, The Englishmen came hur- 
rying up. 

**Oh, Kaird, it was a burning shame for you to miss it ! 
Such luck as we have had! such glorious runs! Poor 
fellow ! how do you find yourself ?” 

‘*But, I say,” broke in the duke, abruptly, ‘‘you are 
looking uncommonly well, and not remarkably out of 
spirits !” 

“T should think not,” returned the other, laughing 
gayly. 

** You don’t mind losing the game ?” 

‘* Indeed, no—not in the least ; for, if I have missed the 
buffalo, I have caught a gazelle. I’ve gathered a peerless 
Rose. I’ve made myself the happiest man in all America, 
or Great Britain, either. Come in, my dear friends, and 
be introduced to Lady Ellen Kaird.” 

If the ‘* Arabian Nights” had thrown out one of their 
genii into their midst to astonish them with magic, the 
gentlemen could not have looked more confounded. And 
no wonder } 











REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF MEMORY IN A HORSE, 


Some years ago a gentleman traveling on horseback in 
one of the lower counties of Pennsylvania met a stranger 


| journeying in like mode, with whom he engaged in a de- 
| sultory conversation. 


Thinking the stranger’s horse looked 
familiar, he remarked that the animal was probably one 
which had been stolen from him six years before. 

To settle the matter he made the following proposition : 
** When we arrive at my house, your horse shall be tied to 
the east post in front of my door—the horse I am on to the 
west post. After standing a short time, the bridle of your 
horse shall be taken off, and if he does not go to a pair of 
bars on the west side of the house, pass over, go around to 
the east side of the barn, pull out a pin, open the middle 
stable-door, and enter, I will not claim him. If he does, [ 
will furnish you conclusive evidence that he was bred by, 
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me, but never sold—that he was stolen from me just at the 
conclusion of the war; about the very time you say you 
purchased him,” 

The traveler assented to the trial. 

The horse was hitched to the post proposed. stood a few 
minutes, the saddle and bridle were taken off—he raised 
his head, pricked up his ears, looked up the road, then 
down the road, several times, then deliberately and slowly 
walked past the house and over the bars and to the stable- 
door, as described, and with his teeth and lips drew out the 
pin, and opened the door, and entered his old stall. 

We scarcely need to add, he was recognized by the 
neighbors, who -ally attested to the facts stated by the 
claimant, and that the traveler lost his title to the horse, 








BISHOP HATTO, 


Or the many who yearly visit the Rhine and bring away 
with them reminiscences of tottering castles and desecrated 
convents—whether they take interest or not in the legends 
inseparably attached to these ruins—none, probably, have 
failed to learn and remember the famous story of God’s 
judgment‘ on the wicked Bishop Hatto, in the quaint Miiuse- 
thurm, erected on a little rock in midstream. 

At the close of the tenth century lived Hatto, once Abbot 

‘ of Fulda, where he ruled the monks with great prudence for 
twelve years, and afterward Bishop of Mayence. 

In the year 970, Germany suffered from famine. 


“Tho Summer and Autumn had been so wet, 
That in Winter the corn was growing yet; — 
*Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The corn lie rotting on the ground. 


“Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door, 
Tor he had a plentiful last year’s store; 
And all the neighborhood could tell 
His granaries were furnish’d well.” 


Wearied by the cries of the famishing people, the Bishop 
appointed a day whereon he undertook to quiet them. He 
bade all who were without bread, and the means to pur- 
chase it at its then high rate, repair to his great barn. From 
all quarters, jar and near, the poor, hungry folk flocked into 
Kaub and were admitted into the barn, till it was as full of 
people as it could be made to contain. 


“Then, when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door, 
And while for mercy on Christ they call, 
He set fire to the barn and burnt them all! 


“ «T’ faith, ‘tis an excellent bonfire!’ quoth he, 
‘And the country is greatly obliged to me 
For ridding it, in these times forlorn, 

Of rats that only consume the corn,’ 


“So then to his palace returned he, 
And he sat down to supper merrily, 
And he slept that night like an innocent man; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 


“In the morning, as he enter’d the hall, 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat, like death, all over him came, 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame!” 


Then there came a man to him from his farm, with a 
countenance pale with fear, to tell him that the rats had 
devoured all the corn in his granaries, And presently 
there came another servant to inform him that a legion of 
rats was on its way to his The bishop looked from 


ing multitude ; neither hedge nor wall impeded their pro- 
gress as they made straight for his mansion. ‘Then, full of 
terror, the prelate fled by his postern, and taking a boat, was 
rowed out to his tower in the river— 


e and barr'd 
All the gates secure and hard, 





“ He laid him down and closed his eyes, 
But soon a scream made him arise; 
He started, and saw two eyes of flame 
On his pillow, from whence the screaming came, 


“ He listen’d and look’d—it was only the cat; 
But the bishop he grew more fearful for that; 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear, 

At the army of rats that were drawing near. 


“ For they have swum over the river so deep, 
And they have climb’d the shores so steep; 
And now by thousands up they crawl 
To the holes and windows in the wall. 


“Down on his knees the bishop fell, 
And faster and faster his beads did te!l; 
As louder and louder, drawing near, 
The saw of their teeth without he could hear, 


“And in at the windows, and in at the door, 
And through the walls by thousands they pour; 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before; 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the bishop they go. 


“ They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the bishop’s bones; 
They gnaw’d the flesh from every limb, 
For they were sent to do judgment on him.” 


It is satisfactory to know that popular fiction has ma- 
ligned poor Bishop Hatto, who was not, by any means, a 
hard-hearted and,wicked prelate. Wolfius, who tells the 
story, says: ‘* This is regarded by many as a fable ; yet the 
tower, taking its name from the mice, exists to this day in 
the river Rhine.” But this is no evidence, as there is doc- 
umentary proof that the tower was erected as a station for 
collecting tolls on the vessels which passed up and down 
the river. 


_ 


HOW A LADY PASSES HER DAY IN INDIA. 


Earty rising in India ig essential to health, and all who 
have this end in view habituate themselves to it. Five 
o’clock in the Summer is the usual hour at which a lady 
leaves her room, when, after a hurried toilet and a cup of 
tea, coffee, iced milk, or water, as the case may be, we sce 
her mount her horse for a long ride, pr in a simple morn- 
ing dress enter her conveyance for a drive down the 
‘* Mall.” 

By seven o'clock she is back, for the sun’s rays are too 
powerful even at that early hour to admit of a longer con- 
stitutional ; and besides, morning duties have to be at- 
tended to. First among these is the children’s bath. The 
mother must see to this if she wishes it done well. The 
little ones, bathed and dressed in loose white garments, 
son find their way—accompanied by mamma—-to the room 
in which they breakfast, and are quickly discussing bread, 
butter, fruit, and iced milk. 

The little creatures being satisfied, are taken back to the 
nursery, generally a large, airy apartment, almost always 
in glorious disorder—Tommy’s drum, with head beaten in, 
making a resting-place for Mary’s doll, or what is left of 
it, said dolly being amputated in every limb ; toys of vari- 





his window, and saw the road and fields dark with the mov- 





ous description are scattered around, and the walls are 
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penciled over—the young aspirants to artistic honors not 
despising charcoal when pencils are scarce. It is near 
nine o’clock, and the little folk are shut in for the day ; 
their punkah swing, and a thermantidote, with a khuss-k:huss 
screen on the opening, keeps the children’s room as cool 





us could be desired. Mamma is nowat liberty to bathe and 
dress ; the morning-robe of white muslin is donned, and 
the lady walks direct to the breakfast room. ‘‘ Hubby” 
must be at kutcherry by eleven ; and the good wife would 
like to take a look at the table to see that all on it is clean, 
bright, and inviting, before the master of the house sits 
down. 











There are two or more khuss-khuss screens on the doors, 


on the quarter the hot wind is blowing, which are kept 
constantly wet by a coolie outside; and overhead two 
large punkahs, with deep white frills, swing noiselessly. 
The temperature of the breakfast-room at this hour is de- 


BUILDING THEIR NESTS IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. 


lightful. The table looks enticing with its snowy linen and 
elegant arrangement of flowers, glass dishes filled with 
fruit, and sweet, home-made butter surmounted with a 
large piece of Wenham Lake ice. 

Breakfast over, and after a cigar indulged in at the 
table, ‘‘ hubby” seats himself in his office gharry, and is 
driven off to kutcherry, where he slaves away the long 
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Summer day, returning tired and weary enough about five 
o’clock, or later ; if it is an evening on which a racquet is 
played, he manages to leave the oftice earlier, driving direct 
to the court, and returning after the game to his bath, and 
to dress for dinner. 

However, we are forgetting the memsahib—her busy 
hour has also commenced ; and before she leaves the break- 
fast-table, two or more account-books are placed before her 
and the attentive khansama (or butler) awaits, with hands 
folded demurely before him, the lady’s pleasure. The 
business of taking a khansama’s account is generally a dis- 
tasteful one ; the lady knows she is being robbed, but she 
also knows it is of very little use to expostulate against pal- 
pable extortion. If the khansama is dismissed, most pro- 
bably a worse one has to be engaged; and if the man’s 
account is ‘‘ cut,” he will in all likelihood spoil the dinner, 
alleging in excuse having been mulcted in so many eggs, 
etc., and the impossibilty of being able to do on less. 

There is a burra khana (big dinner) that evening, and the 
lady submits in silence to being fleeced to an extent that 
would astonish any not used to the ways of the natives of 
the East. 

Orders are given for dinner—children’s included—mas- 
ter’s lunch, and the following morning’s breakfast, and 
now it is time to dress for the day ; for, hot as it is, visitors 
drop in from twelve to two o’clock, and these two hours 
have to be passed in the darkened drawing-room ; the lady 
occupying herself with fancy-work, which is never taken 
up at any other time. 

She is at liberty after two o’clock—no visitors are 
admitted after that hour; the darwaza bund (door-shut) 
being given to any venturesome caller. However, there 
are but few who care to call after two o’clock. Ladies gen- 
erally*lunch with the children at their dinner-hour, which 
is three o’clock. 

Mamma robes again in flowing muslin, and the little folk 
wait impatiently for the feast to begin : soup, mild-chicken- 
curry, rice pudding, and well-cooked vegetables, and fruit, 
forming the mid-day repast of most children in India. 
Mamma returns with the children to the nursery, and all 
the troubles of the day are told her over and over, even 
baby joining in with his little plaint. 

She reads to the wee ones, and instructs those old 
enough for a short time; looks up all the socks to be 
darned, also small garments that require tapes and buttons. 
These are all sent out by the ayah to the durzie, who, 
seated in the veranda, defies the scorching blast that blis- 
ters a European skin, but which only causes the tailor to 
go to sleep when he ought to be sewing. 

Often is he to be seen with head resting against the 
whitewashed wall of the veranda, legs stretched out, hands, 
still holding the implement of his craft, lying limp beside 
him, mouth open and eyes shut, and actually snoring. 
Flies go in scores on exploring expeditions in and out his 
open mouth, and buzz about his ears; but Golam Hyder 
sleeps on, caring nought for things past, present or to 
come. The ayah stops, then giggles, and calls the peor in 
attendance to come and see khulloofa (polite name for 
tailor) asleep. They both laugh, and the ayah throws all 
the articles she has brought out to be mended on the man’s 
outstretched legs, which wakes him. He asks what is the 
matter, and is told by the ayahk that if the memsahib sees 
his eyes shut he will be fined char anna (sixpence). 

To return to the lady. ‘‘ No go yet, mamma, no go yet ; 
uttee mul jow ” (don’t go yet). But yes, mamma must go, 
for in the next room the dhoby (washerman) is waiting with 
the clean linen spread out on the beds, and the soiled linen 
carefully sorted on the mat-covered floor of the room. 
This task over, the ayah collects the children’s clothes and 





takes them to the children’s room, where she arranges the 
linen in the wardrobes. The “bearer” does similarly with 
his master’s linen, first secing that shirts are not minus 
buttons ; if any are wanting, the durzie is sought, and a 
great deal of talk between master’s attendant and the tailor 
ends in the former carrying the shirts off. The next day 
the tailor is at liberty to sew on the missing buttons. If 
the lady have a second ayah, which is almost always the 
case, she does not put away her own linen ; if not, this is 
an extra duty. The dhoby comes once a week, and the 
time taken to see clean and foul linen counted is often 
quite an hour and a half. In India every one changes 
daily, and two or three vast bundles of linen are taken 
weekly. The washerman, whose wife helps to get up the 
linen, lives in the ‘‘ compound,” and only washes for one 
family, unless the family be limited, and he gets permis- 
sion to take in other washing. 

The lady now feels weary, and thinks she will rest 
awhile. Not yet. ‘ Phine clét—khappra walla [clothman|, 
memsahib,” calls out the hawker; and if the man is sent 
away it may be days before he comes again; and, some 
things being urgently needed, the lady directs that the 
clothman be taken to an anteroom, when, a door being 
cautiously opened to admit him—for the hot air still blows 
as if from a furnace—he displays his goods, and the lady, 
entering, is soon deeply engaged bargaining and buying 
phine cidt (fine cloth), till the house-clock warns her of 
the hour 5.30, and the ayah that the afternoon tea has 
been served in the lady’s dressing-room. Often the tired 
master is back from kuicherry, and joins his wife in a eup 
of tea ; or, sometimes, a very intimate lady friend is ven- 
turesome enough to come out for a gossip over the social 
tray 

However, tea being discussed, the weary woman seeks 
half-an-hour’s rest ; but very often this is not allowed her, 
and she dresses for the evening drive, taken about 6.30 
or 7. o’clock. Oh, how warm it is at this hour! how 
weak a woman feels !—as if she had no vitality left. The 
coachman stops at the band-stand, and the tired and pale 
lady reclines in her carriage and listens to the band, and 
to the conversation of gentlemen who come to have a little 
chit-chat. The lamps are now lighted, and the order given, 
‘* Ghur chullo” (Go home). 

And now to dress for dinner, if, as there is to-day, a 
burra khana ; if not, a flower in her hair is enough ; and, 
seated at her table, the lady dispenses hospitality, or 
enjoys a quiet dinner with ‘‘ Hubby,” who, though tired, 
seems to appreciate the varied viands and well-iced wines. 
Conversation and music close the evening. 

But you must not think mamma has forgotten the little 
ones ; for after the return from her drive, and before she 
has made her toilet for dinner, the mother has been to the 
nursery, has seen the pets take their milk-and-water and 
bread-and-butter, and has helped to robe them in the 
sleeping-suits worn by children in India. The little lispers 
have said their prayers, and each in his tiny cot reposes 
before the mother quits the room. The punkahs swing, 
the thermantidote stops not, and the doors between 
mamma’s and the children’s room are thrown open. 
Mamma kisses each little face, giving baby an extra one ; 
and then she goes to dress. 

Thus passes each day in India. Varied it may be by 
other duties ; but occupation is found for each day in the 
week. 

There are women in every quarter of the globe who neg- 
lect the duties of wife and mother. In an Indian house- 
hold where such a woman reigns queen, discomfort, debt 
and unhappiness will surely follow. To live comfortably 
in India, ‘‘to make ends meet,” as the saying is, and live: 
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on your husband’s income, requires entire and constant 
supervision by the mistress of the house. She must be 
sognizant of each detail in the household expenditure, and 
take nothing on trust a servant may say. The natives of 
India are, as a rule, a thieving race, in whom truth is not 
to be found. Each servant tries to steal all he can; and 
when an establishment consists of twenty-five or more 
servants, all intent on peculating, it becomes a serious and 
most difficult matter to manage the expenditure and keep 
it within your husband’s income ; for though incomes in 
India seem large to people in England, they are not really 
so, the expenditure being commensurate with them. 
A Lapy From Inpra. 





THE 


RED SAVANNAH. 


3y ETTA W. PIERCE, 


,HE great, puffing, groaning steamer 
/ carried but two passengers—me, 
Essica Dane, a homeless New Eng- 
land girl, going out as a governess to 
the fair, hot isle of Jamaica, and 
h%, Monsieur Terry, the overseer of the 
2 estate which was to be my future 
¥ home. A camp-stool stood near the 
wheel-house. I sat down upon it, 
leaned my aching head on the rail- 
ing, and looked off on that radiant 
evening scene. 

‘*How kind of my dear friends,” 
> I thought, bitterly, ‘‘to find me a 






N\A” and complaints can no longer tor- 
ment them! how good of them to put leagues upon 
leagues of ocean betwixt me and themselves! I feel like 
one voyaging to another world.” 

A step approached me along the deck. 

‘* Mademoiselle, to-mortow at this hour we shall have 


reached our destination,” said the voice of Monsieur Terry, - 


the Creole overseer. 

Traised my head and looked at him—at his elegant, pli- 
ant shape, at the yellowish pallor of his face, round which 
his black hair fell. 

He was not a young man, nor yet a handsome one. He 
reminded me of the little snakes, with black and gold 
stripes, which one meets in New England fields. 

“Can you tell me anything about these Lutrells ?” I 
asked, stiffly. 

My fellow-voyager repelled rather than attracted me. 
We had not exchanged a dozen words since our departure 
from New York. 

** Ay, mademoiselle. You will find life dull at the Red 


| to be my home. 
situation where my fallen fortunes | 








home-sickness. You have lost friends, also,” staring at 
my mourning-dress, ‘‘and misery, like h .ppiness, is self- 
ish. But, mademoiselle, I have had plenty of time to 
think of you—to love yon—to adore you! I wish to save 
you from Monsieur Lutrell and his daughter. I wish, in 
short, to marry you.” 

I stared at him one moment in amazement, then I arose 
from the camp-stool. 

‘Monsieur is very kind,” I said ; “ but it is quite im- 
possible !” 

** Stay ! I love you so ardently, mademoiselle ”— here he 
clutched at the railing with his long, pale fingers—‘‘ that I 
pray God these planks may part beneath us, and these 
waters below close over our heads before you ever set foot 
in the Red Savannah !” 

** Good-night, Monsieur Yerry—I think I will go below.” 

He ran after me. 

‘*Shall not I lead you down the stair? No! Alas! you 
are angry because I ask you toreturn my passion. When 
my eyes first rested on you I said to myself, This is the 
woman who should be, not Lutrell’s servant, but my wife. 
Mademoiselle, I say it still. Good-night. I kiss your 
hand.” 

I descended to my state-room, leaving him standing at 
the head of the stairs. Overcome with nausea and home- 
sickness, I rolled into my berth again. 

‘‘Thank Heaven ! this voyage is nearly over !” I thought ; 
‘*if anything was needed to complete its misery, it was this 
proposal from monsieur the overseer.” 

Never shall I forget the moment when my foot first 
pressed the soil of that far, strange tropic island which was 
The shore, fringed with green mangroves 
down to the water’s edge; the crowded pier, the town, 
with its houses rising tier above tier, through yellow log- 
wood and broad-leafed trumpet-trees. Half-naked blacks, 
in canoes hollowed from the trunk of the cotton tree, 
thronged shouting and laughing about the steamer. 

‘* Ha!” cried Terry, recognizing a familiar dark face in 
the crowd upon the landing-place. ‘* Monsieur’s carriage is 
waiting. Come, Mademoiselle, we have twelve good Eng- 
lish miles betwixt us and the Red Savannah.” 

Mr. Lutrell had sent a phaeton and pair for his overseer 
and myself; an escort of three black servants, mounted on 
mules, and a cart and oxen to convey our baggage. 

Monsieur Terry sang softly to himself, holding the reins 
tightly above the backs of the fiery young horses—the 
clatter of their hoofs, and those of the mules behind us, 
rang noisily out on the still night. Presently the overseer 
pointed through the trees. 

‘*Yonder is the house, mademoiselle,” he said ; ‘* and 
lights broke on my sight, and we drove up to a tall lodge 
gate, which a black servant opened from within, and, under 
orange and tamarind branches, rolled along a drive covy- 


Savannah. Monsieur Lutrell is one of your handsome, ered with powdered shells, and stopped. 

purse-proud men, who came to the estate by the death of | I looked and saw a house, all lattice-work and verandas, 
his rich and ugly wife. He loves her memory, and Made- | and shifting Venetian blinds ; and as Terry leaped out of 
moiselle Seabury, his sister-in-law, loves him. As for the | the phaeton, a male figure, in white duck and linen, 
child Christie, she is a little fiend, who tears and bites the | stepped from its open hall-door, and advanced to meet us. 


servants, and is ready to die if crossed in anything.” 

‘A charming prospect for me !” I said. 

He stood over the rail, hat in hand. 

“True, they will soon absorb you, heart and soul, into 
themselves. Once at the Red Savannah, you will think ro 
more of monsieur, the humble man of business.” 

“‘T have never thought of you, as it is,” I answered, wita 
more candor than politeness. 

He made a languid gesture, but his black eyes glowed 
like flame. 

“Could I expect it? You are il and consumed with 





It was Mr. Lutrell. 

I remember just how the wonderful moonlight fell on his 
rugged brown face, touching the golden-tinted beard and 
hair, and showing me, even in that first glance, the steel- 
blue eyes, and the severe, dark outline of the brows. above 


| them. 


**Glad to see you back again,” he said to Terry, and 
then, at sight of me, added, in an undertone, ‘“* Thank 
Heaven ! you have brought the governess! Miss Seabury 
has had the ague for weeks, and the child is running alte-- 
gether wild !” 





Over my slim, cold hands closed two others, large and 
‘varm. 


“Welcome to Jamaica, Miss Dane —welcome tg my home 


” 


—and yours!” he said, kindly; and led me into a large, 
half-circular hall. 


“* Judy !” he called ; and an Eboe girl conducted me up | 


a staircase to the chamber which had been selected for my 
use. 


Large, airy, its windows opening on a wide veranda, | 


how delicious it looked to me after my weary voyaging ! 
Cool white matting covered the floor, cool white netting 
the bed. The curtains and the draperies of the dressing- 


WHAT A BIRD THOUGHT. 


Sarp the boy, “I'll climb that tree, 
And bring down a nest, I know.” 

Quoth the girl, “I will not see 
Little birds defrauded sc: 

Cowardly their nests to take, 

And their little hearts to break, 
And their little nests to steal; 

Leave them happy for my sake! 
Surely little birds can feel!” 


Quoth the boy, “‘ My senses whirl ; 
Until now I never heard 
Of the wisdom of a girl, 
Or the feeling of a bird! 
Pretty Mrs. Solomon, 
Tell me what you reckon on, 
When you prate in such a strain; 
If I wring their necks anon, 
Certainly they might feel pain!” 


Quoth the girl, “I watch them talk, 
Making love and making fun, 
In the pretty ash-trea walk, 
When my daily task is done; 
In their gentle eyes I find 
They are very fond and kind. 
Every change of song or voico 
Plainly proveth to my soul 
They can suffer and rejoice.” 


And the little robin-bird 
(Nice brown back and crimson breast), 
All the conversation heard, 
Sitting trembling in his nest. 
“What a world,” he cried, “of bliss, 
Full of birds and girls were this! 
Blithe we’d answer to their call; 
But a great mistake it is 
Boys were ever made at all 


” 


table were of fine white muslin and lace. A bath of scented 
water awaited me in an adjoining closet. 
While I made my toilet—that is, clothed my figure in its 


customary suit of solemn black, and coiled my heavy hair, 


the Eboe girl lighted a night-wick in a silver cup of aro- 
matic oil, and started to close the jalousie. 

‘*Oh, don’t shut the window,” I pleaded. 

‘Night air not good for missus,” said Judy. 

““But I must have one look at my new home,” I an- 
| swered, with my face against the lattice. 

The vivid splendor of the night and place held my chilly 

| Northern brain like a spell. 
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Suddenly a hand caught my door and shook it, a foot 
kicked against it lustily. 

‘*Miss Dane! Open! Iwant to see Miss Dane !” called 
a small, peremptory voice without. 

‘Fie !” answered Judy, ‘‘ go away, little lily missus.” 

‘If you do not unlock the door directly Iwill beat you,” 
returned the voice. 

At a sign from me Judy turned the key. 

In dashed a child of six or seven years, half undressed, 
her blonde hair hanging down her back. 

Outside, on the landing, stood Mr. Lutrell, with a crum- 
pled sash and a little bedgown in his hand, and on his face 
a look of despair. 

‘*She has had her own way so long, Miss Dane,” said he, 
‘that I really do not know what you will do with her. Be- 
twixt the blacks and Miss Seabury she is altogether 
spoiled.” 

The raging little atom flung herself straightway upon 
me. 

‘Oh, how pretty you are!” she cried, ‘‘and what an 
ugly black dress you wear! Papa says you have come a 
long way in a great steamer to me, and that I must be good, 


and love you. Well, I will, if” —peeping around me side- | 


ways—you haven't brought books with you—nasty, hard 
books, that give little girls the headache.” 
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| with which the hall was paved, and a woman rustled in, and 





I took her small, pale face in my hands, and kissed it. 

‘Oh, no! nice, pretty books, which you will love to 
read,” 

‘*T won’t have them!” she cried, disposing of me in one 
swift push ; ‘‘I hatethem! But you—you are pretty, you 
are nice—not at all like Aunt Seabury. I shall love you 
dearly if you let me do as I wish ; and the wicked Obeah- 
man will never take me when you are by.” 

“The Obeah-man !_ What does she mean ?” I asked. 

Mr. Lutrell groaned. 

‘*Some trash with which these blacks have been cram- 
ming her. I am more than thankful to secure the services 
of one who will teach her something besides folly. There 
is the supper-bell. Judy, take Miss Christie away.” 

The child was carried off screeching. We descended to 
the hall, where a long, white table stood, covered with cold 
meats and custards, an immense pine-apple tart and fruits 
luscious alike to the eye and taste. A portrait of Mr. Lu- 
trell’s dead wife, covered with white crape, hung on the 
wall. 

I took my seat opposite Monsieur Terry. 
glanced up at one of the servants in waiting. 
‘* Will Miss Seabury join us ?” he asked. 

At the same moment a step sounded on the marble flags 


Mr. Lutrell 
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dropped into a chair ris-a-vis the master of the Red Sa- 
vannah. 

She was a small, thin blonde, dressed in flowing white, 
very restless in manner, and trembling constantly with 
ague. 
and ier blue eyes, set under brows that met above her 
high-arched nose, ran over me keen and swift as lightning. 

“‘T am delighted to see Miss Dane,” she said; and then 
she shot a flashing glance at Terry. . “‘ Why did monsieur 
select so young a person? Christie is very hard to man- 
age.” 

Terry flung back his head, and langhed. 

‘I don’t remember that monsieur mentioned any age 
when he bade me bring him a governess,” he answered. 
“I regret that mademoiselle is not pleased. Pardieu ! 
how ill you look! You have lost flesh and color, This 
fearful climate! It is killing you, is it not ?” 


| wildly. 


Her teeth were square and chilly, like gravestones, | 


| your face is in repose. 


She answered only with a look, and flashed round upon | 


me again. 


*‘Howcould your friends and relatives allow you to come | 


80 far, Miss Dane—quite out of the world, as it were ?” 
““T have no relatives,” I answered ; “and my friends 
were only too glad to be well rid of me.” 
She shrugged her shoulders. 
‘Really? You have had experience ? 
also, was considered of no importance, then ?” 
She flashed a look at her ris-d-vis, full of passion, rage, 
jealous doubt. It was like a revelation tome. The over- 


No? That, 


seer had spoken truly—Miss Seabury was in love with the | 


master of the Red Savannah. 

**Tt can make no difference, I think, whether Miss Dane 
has had experience or not,” said Mr. Lutrell, impatiently. 
“IT had scarcely a hope that Terry could induce anybody 
to come out tous here. As it is, I consider myself, and 
Christie, also, singularly fortunate.” 


She had a slice of melon on her plate—pale-green stuff, | 


with specks of purple through it, like drops of blood. She 
thrust it snddenly from her. 

“Really now? Men judge so readily from outward 
appearances. Christie might have been sent to her mother’s 
people in England. That was the plan which I proposed 
in the beginning.” 

‘* Unfortunately,” he returned, ‘‘ her mother’s people are, 
and have ever been, hér father’s foes. Let us not discuss a 
matter which is now happily settled. 


Miss Dane has not | 


come to an utter wilderness ; we have fine families around | 


” 


us, and there is much to interest a stranger here. 
**Ah, mademoiselle,” said the mocking voice of Terry ; 


‘you love England, and yet you sacrifice yourself to us. | 


You suffer, your health fails, and yet you will not leave 
Jamaica.” 

‘‘My duty binds me to this place,” she answered—‘‘ the 
duty I feel toward Christie.” 


As I returned to my own room, I found, crouching behind | 
the netting of the bed, a tiny figure, with supernaturally | 


bright eyes, and an imperative and determined air. 

“T am going to sleep with you, Miss Dane,” she said, 
crawling under the counterpane. ‘‘I hate Judy, and her 
Obeah stories—I am sick of them. You must close the 
jalousies, or we shall catch a fever. I will show you my 
guana to-morrow ; Jacko brought it from the mountains ; 
it’s ina tree in the garden. I have tamed it ; it will chat- 
ter like a monkey, you know.” 

And, droning on like this, Christie presently lost herself 
in slumber. 

I lay down beside her, under the netting ; but I could 
not sleep. For an hour or more I tossed restlessly ; then 
the door of the bath-closet opened, and Miss Seabury 
stcpped into my chamuver. 


| As she approached the bed my heart began to beat 


I closed my eyes. 

She parted the nctting, and looked in on me—long and 

silently she looked ; then I heard her mutter : 

“My God! my God!” and there was such anguish in 

the ton® that I started streight up. 

‘‘Has anything happened ?” I stammered. 

ill ?” 

She drew back; she had evidently thought me fast 
| asleep. Her manner grew hysterical. 

“Til? Oh, really! Iam always that! How handsome 
American girls are often very 
lovely, are they not ? I have heard so. Great Heaven !” 
She struck her hands together. ‘‘I wish that steamer had 
sunk fathoms deep in mid-ocean before it ever brought you 
to this island !” 

Then she recovered herself with a laugh. 

“You must not mind me, my nerves are shattered ; it is 
the climate. I came to find this child—sly little puss! 
Sorry to disturb you, but I never allow her to sleep out- 
| side my own room.” 

And, holding her loose garments together, she snatched 

the little creature from under my counterpane, and carried 
| her away. 

The school-room allotted me at the Red Savannah was a 

big, airy apartment, opening on the terrace, where the 
| fountain played. Here, to the tinkling of its crystal water, 
| and the hot rustling of banana leaves against the Venetian 
blinds, I sat through long hours with little Christie Lutrell 
| at her tasks. 

Revolts were frequent, in waich frocks were rent and 
| ink-bottles broken, books torn, and the black servants 
| brought breathless to the spot by the uproar; but such 
| scenes were flways followed by penitent kisses and 


** Are you 


caresses, subdued looks, and whispered words like these : 
‘* Papa says Iam very naughty, and that I must ask your 


pardon ; says, too, if I do like this you will go back to the 
great steamer, and sail away where the snow is again. And, 
oh! I am sure that would break my heart !” 

Often Miss Seabury came in to sit with us, very languid, 
very watchful, attended always by a black maid. I knew 
that this woman hated me with all her heart, and that my 
presence at the Red Savannah was as gall and wormwood 
unto her soul. 

I was sitting with the child one day on the terrace where 
the fountain splashed and dripped and tinkled over the 
| plantains. On either side the house rose large terraced 
| platforms, with shallow stone ledges, built in flights, like 
gigantic stairs, and on these the coffee was laid in the red 
| husk, or pulp, as it is called, to dry in the sun. 

Further onI could see fields of guinea-grass, where mules 
and bullocks were grazing, and overhead I heard, of a sud- 
den, a chattering noise, and, looking up, saw Christie’s 
guana—a hideous pet—crawling along a tamarind bough. 

‘‘ Horrible thing !” Ishivered, ‘‘It is ready to drop on 
me ; I must call the blacks to take it away.” 

Christie came running from the fountain. 

**No, no!” she cried ; ‘‘ wait till I make it angry, Miss 
Dane, and then you shall hear the way it scolds.” 

She began clapping her hands and shouting at the liz- 
ard. He peered down at us for a moment, and then 
dropped plump upon the child’s shoulder. 

This was more than Christie had bargained for. The 
ugly reptile, full three feet long from its snout to its snake- 
like tail, twisted and turned about her, holding her fast. 

“‘Oh, take it away !” she shrieked ; and frantic with ter- 
ror, 1 seized the guana, and dragged it from her, with half 
| her frock in its teeth. 

Chattering angrily, it turned and fastened upon me, 
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felt its claws tearing into my bare arm. Christie’s screams 
rent the air ; then somebody seized the lizard, choked him 


-off in spite of his bites and scratches, and cast him down. 


“Good God!” cried the voice of Mr. Lutrell, and his 
pale face bent low to mine. ‘Are you bitten—are you 
hurt ?” 

The blood was running in a stream down my lacerated 
arm. <A deadly faintness seized me. He held me helpless 
against his shoulder. 

‘Judy !” he roared, ‘‘Creola--Miss Seabury ! Where 
are you ?” 


And then I saw Miss Seabury step through .» low win- 
dow and advance toward us, 
‘* Why did she touch the creature ?” she said. ‘I wish 


he had killed her !” 

‘You wish he had killed her!” he repeated, slowly: 
‘* Well, really, Miss Seabury, the wish does honor to you, 
both as a hostess and as a woman !” 

“Miss Seabury !” she mocked ; ‘‘ ves, I was that ~ no- 
thing but that to you years ago, when you married this 
child’s mother—I am the same to you still! If I dared, 
Arthur, as God hears me, if I dared, I would strike her 
dlead as she lies there in your arms !” 

The meaning conveyed in her words seemed to take him 
wholly by surprise. He stared at her, but did not an- 
swer. 

‘‘T am no more to you than one of: your blacks,” she 
stormed, “I, who have lived for years under your roof ; 
but this white-faced girl, a stranger and a servant, you fol- 
low with your eyes—you hang on her every word ” 

‘*Stop !” his voice sounded cold and stern. ‘‘Stop! I 
do not choose that Christie should listen to any more of 
this !” 

And he stepped with me into the room beyond, and 
laid me down. 

‘*Brandy and bandages !” I heard him call, He raised 
my head to his breast, poured the liquor through my teeth, 
and, clipping the sleeve smartly from my dress, bound up 
the torn arm as deftly as 4 surgeon could have done. As I 
opened my eyes I found his face leaning low down to 
mine. It was pale and agitated. 

** Ah, you are better now!” he said; ‘‘do not be fright- 
ened. There is nothing poisonous in the scratch of the 
guana. I have much to thank you for; your presence of 
mind saved Christie, no doubt, from serious harm.” 

Then he went out and left me alone. 

Shortly after this, Miss Seabury appeared under the 
terrace one morning in a light phaeton, witha black driver 
perched in front, and called me to come forth with the 
child. ’ 

‘‘Would you not like to ride down to the mill, Miss 
Dane ?” she said, with a ghastly smile. ‘Strangers are 
always interested in our sugar-making. It will be some- 
thing for you to remember when you return North.” 

Christie began to pout. 

‘*Miss Dane will never return North, Aunt Sara. She 
will live with us always—papa says so.” 

‘Indeed !” said Miss Seabury. ‘‘Monsieur Terry is 
also anxious to keep her here ; but next month I sail for 
England, and your papa has half-promised me that you 
shall go too—on a little visit, that is, to our Yorkshire 
people. I donot think Miss Dane will remain here alone.” 

I took my seat in the carriage with Christie, who fell 
immediately into a state of rebellion. 

I felt as if the earth had opened under my feet. My 
sojourn amid this tropic splendor—in this grand, proud 
home, was likely then to be brief. I must go back to my 
lukewarm friends at the North ; an indescribable pain min- 
gled with the thought, 
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We found Monsieur Terry at the mills, flushed and sav- 
age. Myr. Lutrell, also, sitting a fretting, foaming horse, 
wore a portentous frown. As the phaeton halted, however, 
he hastened toward us. 

‘*How pale you are!” he said, in a low voice, and his 
hand closed firmly on mine as he helped me to alight. 
‘“You look as if you had seen what the blacks call a 
‘duppy.’ What has Miss Seabury been saying to you ?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” I answered, ‘‘absolutely nothing ;” and I 
followed him into the mills, passing Terry on the way, who 
made me a deep bow, his lips like chalk as he did it. 

How tall and brown and handsome Mr. Lutrell looked, 
as he moved about, conducting us from copper to copper ! 
Some quadroon girls stood over the basins, removing with 
long skimmers the drab-colored scum of the liquid, or 
pouring it briskly into coolers. 

We came, at last, to a distillery; filled with the fumes of 
rum and molasses, and from thence passed into a large cur- 
ing house, where, amid dripping casks and hogsheads, a 
gang of half-naked mulattoes were singing at their work, 
watched by Monsieur Terry, who lounged in at the door, 
fanning himself with his palm-leaf hat. 

‘*What is the matter with your overseer this morning ?” 
said Miss Seabury, as we passed out of the mills, along a 
walk of powdered shells. 

‘‘The man has not been himself since he returned from 
New York,” Mr. Lutrell*answered ; ‘I am going to King- 
ston for another man—it is quite impossible to endure his 
insolence longer.” 

Monsieur stepped briskly forward and faced his employer, 
His face was livid, his eyes glittered. 

‘* Pardon! You are tired of me, then 2? he said. 

“Yes, since you no longer seem capable of filling your 
position,” replied Lutrell, haughtily. 

‘* You wish to banish me altogether from this place? I 
understand you! but I tell you frankly, monsieur, I will 
not leave your Red Savannah. Should you bring another 
overseer into it, I will shoot him dead before his foot passes 
the gate.” 

Through my jalousie a few hours after, I saw them ride 
off to dine at the Government mansion—Mr. Lutrell and his 
dead wife’s sister. As night grew on I retired with Chris- 
tie into the drawing-room, where the child fell asleep 
directly, and was carried off to bed by her black nurse. 
Overcome with heat and weariness, I lay down to await tho 
return of the two from the governor’s dinner-table. 

I slept for an hour or more ; then, with a great start— 
with a thick, suffocating sensation of horror pressing upon 
me, I awoke. , 

The candles had burned low—their fading light made all 
things in the room look weird and ecrie. With a hot 
choking in my throat I tried to rise, hut an arm, flung 
heavily across me, held me down, A man knelt at my 
side. With a thrill of mortal terror I looked up into the 
dark, pale face of Terry, the French overseer. 

‘*Essica !” he murmured, with a voice stifled with pas- 
sion. ‘*Ah, U frighten you. Forgive this rashness for the 
sake of the great love which has prompted it! Essica, 
smile once upon your lover !” 

With an unspeakable loathing, I dragged my face aside, 
struggling still to rise. 

‘*Monsieur, release me!” I cried, in raging anger, ‘‘ tako 
your arms from me directly, or I will cry for help.” 

His grasp upon me grew closer. 

“T will not release you. Oh, cold heart—colder than 
your own shoes ; listen to me and love me! I care nothing 
for your frowns. I will not leave you to this Lutrell, who 
would fain be master of us both !” 

His kisses cll like fire on’ my hands, on my garments, 
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MY FIRST LION HUNT.—‘*‘ THE LIONS WALKED MAJESTICALLY AWAY 
FROM US, SO THAT WE HAD TO CONTINUE TO THE HEAD OF THE 
GULLY BEFORE WE COULD GET AT THEM.”— SEE PAGE 240, 

my face, my lips. They stifled me—they filled me with a | 

frenzy of horror and pain. . 

“I abhor you !” I gasped, ‘‘and a thousand times more 
te-night than ever before! Leave me!” 

** Softly !’’ he whispered ; ‘‘it will not matter in the least 
to me, since I must leave the estate to-morrow; but you, 
my dainty beauty—will not your reputation be likely to 
suffer? Lie here—lie still, and think calmly of my love 
one moment. Mon Dieu! why cannot the fire of a heart 


like mine reach to the ice and cold of yours ?”’ 

This, with his face upon mine ; this, while I lay suffocat- 
ing, fainting, dying in his embrace ; then a woman’s laugh 
broke softly through the room. 

With all the well-feigned confusion of some favored 


lover, Terry released me and sprang to his feet. I started | 
up also, and, stark-white, paralyzed with horror, saw in 
the open door, watching me with eyes which I shall never 
forget, Miss Seabury and Arthur Lutrell ! 

Her face was gloating and exultant; his, frozen, stern ; 
the dark brows bent, the steel-blue eyes beneath them flash- 
ing furiously. He had Miss Seabury’s shawl on one arm. 
I saw him stretch forth the other and grasp the frame-work 
of the door, as if for support. His countenance, his figure, 
his air, were alike terrible. d 

** Really,” said Miss Seabury, “I did not suppose that 
matters had progressed so far as this. Come, Arthur ; we 
are, as you see, dreadfully de trop.” 

And the two turned and walked away together. I 
thought I should have died. I remember of turning 
wildly on Terry. 

“Why cannot I kill you!” I hissed. ‘Were I a man 
but for one moment you should never leave this room 
alive !”” 

I rushed out into the passage ; but, swift as I was, Mr. 
Lutrell had already vanished. I flew toward Miss Seabury, 
who smiled at me disdainfully. 

‘For the love of God, hear me—believe me!’’ I cried, 
wildly. ‘‘He is not my lover, but a scoundrel who has 
grossly insulted me. Havel no claim to your protection 
under this roof? Tell Mr. Lutrell—I entreat you, tell 
him that this is so.” 

““My dear Miss Dane,” she answered, with a mocking 
smile, *‘ how can you expect me or any one to believe such 
an absurd story ? You area bornactress! Do not, I beg, 
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ask us to doubt our own senses. I bid you good-night, and 
I am sorry that you have so little discretion.” 

And she sailed on through the long, cool corridor and 
disappeared. 

I fled to my own chamber. My brain seemed turning. 
I knelt down by the open jalousie, with my head on my 
hands. The hot dark grew more stifling each moment. 
Everything without and within was silent as the tomb. I 
knelt there till morning. 

In that strange, deathly hush which in ali tropic coun- 
tries precedes the dawn, a horse clattered out from the 
stables at the reur of the house, and shot like an arrow 
down the drive. I heard his retreating hoofs for a space, 
and then all was still again. 

“‘T will speak to him,” I said to myself. ‘‘He shall 
know that the scene he witnessed last night was a plot be- 
twixt Terry and Miss Seabury ; and after that I must go 
away—I must leave Jamaica for ever.” 

[ descended to the hall below, where I met Jacko, Mr. 
Lutrell’s black valet. 

** Where is your master ?” I asked. 

‘*Gone to Kingston, missus, to find a new overseer,” the 
black answered. 

** When will he return ?” 

* To-night, missus,” said Jacko, his dark face full of 
strange anxiety. ‘‘ Lord love us! the fountain’s clean 
gone! Ki! all the pretty water-lily missus liked’ so well, 
out thar.” He pointed to the terrace. The fountain had 
disappeared. 

** What has become of it ?”’ I cried. 

** Nobody know that, missus—no one touch that : it play 
year in, year out. Ki! Big snake suck it up underground, 
maybe.” 

At breakfast I met Miss Seabury and my pupil. 

‘It's the wicked Obeah-man that’s swallowed the foun- 
tain,”’ said Christie. ‘‘Judy says something is going to 
happen.” 

‘*Let us hope not,” smiled Miss Seabury, maliciously, 
‘*since your papa is gone, and nobody can find Mr. Terry 
this morning. Iam sorry, Miss Dane, to see you looking 
so pale ; you must have passed a bad night,” 

“True,” I answered, ‘‘for your clever scheme for my 
disgrace disturbed me somewhat.” 


“HE WAITED TILL THE LION WAS WITHIN SIXTY YARDS, WHEN HE 
PULLED THE TRIGGER, AND THE BALL ENTERED ONE OF THE 
BRAVE BEAST’S EYES.”’ 
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MY FIRST LION HUNT. —‘‘ I ALLOWED HIM TO COME KATHER NEAR, 
AND HE WAS ABOUT FORTY YARDS DISTANT WHEN I FIRED.” 
SEE PAGE 290. 


“What do you mean? How very absurd! If you | 
choose to be found in Monsieur Terry’s arms it is really no | 
matter of mine or Mr. Lutrell’s. We both know that our | 
ex-overseer wishes much to marry you. It would not be | 
such a bad match ; he has property, and these Creoles can 
love profoundly.” She was still smiling her ghastly, mock- 
ing smile at me across the table—she, my deadly foe. 

‘* Without doubt you wish me to leave the Red Savan- 
nah,” Isaid. ‘I shall doso as soon as I have seen Mr. 
Lutrell. I owe this much to the friends who sent me to 
his home, as well as to myself.” 

Miss Seabury bit her lip, but said nothing. I retreated 
to the school-room with-Christie, whom the mention of my 
departure had thrown into a state of despair. 

‘‘ There’s a hurricane brooding, sure, missus,” said Judy, ‘ 
as she appeared in the door with a jug of orangeade— 
‘‘that’s what made the fountain run away, scared, under- 





ground. Miss Seabury’s gone to bed sick. Ki! ki!” 

As, late in the afternoon, I walked the terrace where the 
fountain stood, grim and dry, I heard, of a sudden, a 
grumbling, subterranean noise, undistinguishable from dis- 
tant thunder. A series of deadened reports followed, and 
then a sharp, hissing, hurtling sound, like that made by 
the flight of a Congreve rocket. 

In the stables, of open wicker-work, the horses were 
snorting and stamping with great violence. Greatly 
alarmed, I returned to the house. Into its hall the blacks 
came rushing from all parts of the estate. Most of them 
were frantic with fright. As night fell the deathly hush 
deepened, broken only at intervals by the shocks. 

‘Ts it not time for Mr. Lutrell’s return ?” I said to 
Jacko. 

‘* Yes, missus,” he answered, shivering and shaking on 
his bench in a corner. ‘ Lord help him ! what’s dat ?” 

What, indeed! First, there was a frightful rumbling, 
then a report like a cannon—another—another. The walls 
shook around us ; a sudden darkness fell in the hall, which 
was full of dust and tumbling plaster. Over all this noise, 
however, I heard, or seemed to hear, a voice without— 
calling and shouting. 

‘Who is that ?” I cried; but the blacks, groveling on 
the floor in their terror, answered nothing. 

‘“‘It is Mr. Lutrell—it is your master !” I said ; and then 
Vol. VIL, No, 3—19. 


it flashed upon me that these poor, frightened wretches 
had barred the great gates, and that he stood without, un- 
able to force them. 

** Jacko ! Pepperpot !—go, one of you, and open the 
gates to him!” Icommanded. But they were paralyzed ; 
not one would stir. 

The rumbling continued—the shocks. 
Seabury shrieking at the head of the stairs. 

““Go! go!’ I shrieked ; stamping on the floor in my 
impatience ; ‘‘who knows what may befall him waiting 
there ?” 

But my voice fell on ears that neither heard nor heeded. 
I flung back the hall-door, and rushed out alone into the 
horrible night. 

I ran down the long drive to the great gate. It was as 
fast as strong bolts and bars could make it, and on the 
other side I heard his voice again, calling : 

‘*Halloa, within there!’ Pepperpot ! Gumbo! 
come! You black rascals, where are you all?” 

I tugged with desperate strength at the iron bolts. It 
was a man’s work to draw them, and-as I struggled and 
strained I seemed to hear at my back a footstep, but I did 
not turnalook. A wild excitement nerved my slim hands. 
Joy! The last bar flashed backward ; the great gate swung 
suddenly open ; I stood before Arthur Lutrell, under its 
wide arch, as white, as deathly, as some spirit from the 
grave. 

‘*Good God! 


I heard Miss 


Come, 


Essica!” I heard him say. ‘“ You, my 
poor darling ?”” And then he snatched me straight to his 
breast. ‘‘ Tell me, for the love of Heaven, Essica, do you 
love that traitorous knave Terry, or did I only dream it, or 
am I going mad altogether ?” 

‘Love him? No, no, no!” I cried; ‘‘I hate, I abhor 
him. He wished—Miss Seabury wished—to disgrace me 
in your sight, hence that drawing-room scene. I entreat 
you to believe this, for to-morrowI shall leave the Red 
Savannah.” 

‘* Essica! Essica! Leave my home—leave me, when I 
love you as I never loved mortal woman before ?” I heard 
him cry. Then behind me sounded again the footstep 
which I heard once before while tugging at the gate. I 
turned and saw, close beside us, Terry, the overseer. 

‘‘Monsieur,” he shouted, ‘‘ you are a tyrant—you are a 
thief! You would steal from me the woman I love; you 








“ WE AT ONCE MOUNTED OUR HORSES AND CUT THEM OFF FROM 
THE BUSH AND ROCKS AT THE FOOT OF THE BILL.” 
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would drive me from your estate. And ¢iis is how I deal 
With such a master !” Crause, one of the old soldiers of the Duke of York’s day, 

A flash—a report—the whizzing of a shot through the | who, it is said, got his commission before he was born. 
logwood blossoms, and Lutrell’s blood spurted out, redand | I was joined at this farm by a nephew of mine host, 
hot, on me as he fell. | named Percy Crause, and, after refitting, he and I started 

Overhead raved the hurricane, wind clinching with wind. | for Buffles Vley, just then beyond the borders of the 
The air was thick with torn and flying branches, and dust | colony. 
plowed in furrows from the hills. The grumbling of the | On theevening of the second day we got to a Dutch farm- 
earthquake below mingled with the awful, howling clamor er’s hut, and found the men at target-practice. This be- 
above. But prone on the earth, close to the great gate, I | ing such an unusual thing in those days, when lead and 
crouched all the while—deaf, blind, holding the white, | powder were both scarce, we inquired the reason, when old 
upturned face of Arthur Lutrell on my knee. ! Dederick Putter told us that the lions had the night before 

His black house-servants found us there when the fury ! killed the two “‘ wheelers ” of his team of horses, and that 
of the storm was spent. As they carried him across the | the boys were putting their guns “ op schot,” or sighting 
terrace, I following like one in a hideous dream, a jet of | them, to go after the lions the next day. He invited us to 
water spirted suddenly from the mouth of thestone dragon, ; join them. This we were delighted to do, and halted for 
and, like a returned prodigal, the fountain, with a leap | the night accordingly. 
and a laugh, burst into its basin again. | There were five Dutchmen and ourselves, seven in all, 

The next day, in a darkened chamber of the house, | We started at daybreak the next morning, and made for 
kneeling beside the bed whereon he lay and holding his | the spot where the two horses had been killed. It was one 
weak hand in mine, I married Arthur Lutrell. | of those mornings in South Africa when a thick fog pre- 

In the same hour Miss Seabury departed for Kingston, to | cedes a very hot day. 
take passege in the first ship which should leave the island. We reached the dead horses, or, rather, what was left 

Terry fied to the mountains, and, in spite of the reward | of them —for there was nothing remaining but the back- 
offered by the governor for his arrest, no one at the Red | bones and heads—just as the sun had risen. 

Savannah ever saw him again. It is probable that some | This made it the more critical, as the lions had only left 
foreign vessel carried him, at last, from the quarter of the | the carcasses just as we got to the spot. We could tell this 
world where I, with the man whom his treacherous shot | by the sparkling dew having just been knocked off the 
could not kill, dwelt in my tropic Eden, happy as Eve | grass and not replaced by the heavy mist. 

before the fall. We counted the ‘“‘spoor” or trace of seven lions, and 
—$————. ». .---—- | could not tell ‘at what moment we might come up with 
them, for we could ride at a fast walk on their track. All 
at once we came to a deep gully, about eight feet deep and 
MY FIRST LION HUNT 1839. twenty or thirty feet wide ; into this gully the lions had 
jumped, and we had to follow the ‘‘spoor”’ by riding on 
the bank above. 

YT the termination of the Caffre War of These gullies are numerous in that part of the country, 
‘\ 1884-5, or, rather, when the Province of | and are formed by the heavy rain or thunderstorms ; they 

Qucen Adelaide was surrendered back | continue for some miles on the flat grounds, starting from 
* ‘by the English to the Caffres, the troops | the foot of hills or mountains. We knew that this gully 
were withdrawn to what was the Fish | must soon terminate, as we were then approaching Tea- 
River line of defense, and the provisional | bus, or Tea-canister Mountain, so called from its likeness 
officers, who had served first in batta- | to that article of furniture of the Dutch shape. 
lions of infantry, and were subsequently When we had got to within about two hundred yards of 
attached to the regiments of the line and | the termination of the gully, and close to the mountain, 
Cape Mounted Rifles, were disbanded. | out jumped the seven lions—two males, two lionesses, and 
This was toward the latter end of 1839. The officers | three cubs. They walked majestically away from us, 
received a gratuity of six months’ pay, and it was during | rather to the right, so that we had to continue to the head 
this inlerregnum of my military life, or while I was in re- | of the gully before we could get at them, and the lions were 
ceipt of this pay without work, that the adventure happened | then about one hundred and fifty yards from us, and a lit- 
which I am about to relate. | tle scattered, a great, black-maned lion being on the left. 

I devoted these six months to a shooting expedition into Old Dederick Putter, who had been appointed captain of 
the interior of Africa. Money was not very plentiful. I | the hunt, told us to dismount hastily, which we did; the 
started with a single pack-horse and an admirable shooting- | horses were then turned with their tails to the lions, and 
horse for myself. I could not afford an “‘ after-rider,” but | were held by the bushmen after-riders, while we formed up 
it so happened that my second horse required no one to | between the lions and horses, the Dutchmen telling us that 
lead him. I bought him at a sale of cast horses of the Cape | if the lion charged us, and we did not kill him, we were to 
Mounted Rifles. He was a strong, podgy little horse, of | retire through or between the horses, whereupon the lion 
good breed, called Pompey, He had been for many years | would spring on a horse. 
the ‘‘orderly’s horse” to our colonel, and was accustomed When we were all ready, he directed a young Dutchman, 
to keep orderly’s distance in the rear, or about thirty yards | a nephew of his, named Streydom, to fire a shot: not at, 
from the colonel ; and this had become so much his habit, | but to the left of, the left-hand male lion. The ball struck 
that, go where I would, and at any pace, there was my | the ground about forty yards from the noble beast and 
pack-horse always behind me. raised the dust. The lion made one spring at the spot, and 

I started from Graham’s Town via Fort Beaufort and the | was seen clutching the air in the utmost rage ; but without 
beautiful valley of the Blink Water, passing the Didema | one moment’s delay he turned on us, and, lashing the air 
Mountain and over the great Winterberg into the Tarka; | with his tail, came toward us, alternately making short 
thence over the Sneuw Berg to Cradock. springs and crouching. 

This district was at that time abounding in game, and I We stood with our rifles ready, and the finger almost on 


remained for nearly a month with old Lieutenant John 
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the trigger. 
man to take aim and fire at hig own time, while we all 


The “captain” told another young Dutch- 


stood in reserve, This young farmer immediately sat 
down, and, with his elbows resting on his knees, waited 
till the lion was within about sixty yards, when he pulled 
trigger, and the ball entered one of the brave beast’s eyes. 

The lion bounded into the air, making a spring to the 
front, and then‘a second one, which brought him to our 
very feet, where he was dispatched by several shots. The 
lion’s face was perfectly covered with the brains that oozed 
out of the bullet-hole ; and the other eye was so covered 
that I attribute our safety partly to that circumstance. 

During this time those who had fired were rapidly re- 
loading ; and it is well that this was done, for without any 
further provocation, the second male lion, a large brin- 
dled one, with a short, upright mane, at once turned and 
came on to attack us. The horses were much frightened, 
and kept turning about ; but we were too intent watching 
the lion to prevent it. 

This time old Dederick turned to me, and said: ‘‘ English- 
man, it is your turn to fire first.” I thereupon stepped three 
paces to the front and stood waiting for the noble brute. I 
allowed him to come rather near, and he was about forty 
yards distant when I fired; and I showd possibly have 
allowed him to take another short spring first, had it not 
been that the Dutchman kept saying, “‘Schiet! schiet ! 
Allemagtig Engelschman, schiet !” 

They were not, however, disappointed ; my ball entered 
the front-joint of his shoulder and passed out on the oppo- 
site flank, and the brute rolled over at once ; but, although 
the bone was broken high up, the lion was up again in a 
moment on his three legs, and came on bounding as if no- 
thing had happened. My friend Crause fired another ball 
into the lion’s head, and several other bullets passed 
through its body. 

By this time the remaining lions were near the foot of 
the mountain, but two of the cubs were to the right of the 
others. We at once mounted our horses and cut them off 
from the bush and rocks at the foot of the hill; and before 
they could get into another gully had shot them from 
horseback, without much danger to ourselves—making a 
bag of four killed, which was not considered bad sport, 
even in those days. 

The next thing was to skin the lions, which the after- 
riders did in the most expert manner ; but none of the 
horses would allow the skins to be put on them to be car- 
ried home except my old trooper, who did not so much as 
wink his eye, having considered it, I fancy, a rather good 
field-day. 

One thing struck me as very curious—the two male lions, 
which were of enormous size, were of distinct species, 
although they were fraternizing together. The first one 
killed was a large cream-colored lion, with black hairs inter- 
mingled, anda mane larger and longer than any horse’s, 
broad, sprcading and more ragged ; while the other was of 
equal size and age, but entirely brindle and of one color, 
while the mane was short, scrubby and upright. The cubs 
were, I think, of the short-mane species. 

The skins of the two lions were given to Crause and my- 
self, and I sent the black-maned one to follow Sir Harry 
Smith to India; and he long used it as a carpet for his 
tent—a worthy one for the lion-hearted old soldier. 








THROWING THE SHOE, 


A writer in Al the Year Round, alluding to the custom 
of throwing the shoe after a wedding party on their way 
from church or elsewhere, says it is a relic of Anglo-Saxon 


usages, along with many other wedding usages of ancient 
origin. The Lancashire custom is to throw an old shoe on 
leaving the house to be married, as a preventive of future 
unhappiness and an omen of good luck and prosperity. In 
Norfolk it is also the custom to throw the shoe after the 
wedding party on proceeding to church. In Yorkshire, 
according to a writer in ‘‘ Hone’s Table Book” in 1827, 
there was a custom called ‘‘ trashing,” which signified pelt- 
ing people with old shoes on their return from church on the 
wedding-day. ‘‘ Trashing” had at first some raison d'etre, 
but as time went on this became forgotten, and the custom 
was indiscriminately practiced among the lower orders. The 
Kentish custom is for one of the groomsmen to throw the 
shoe, after which the bridesmaids run, she who gets it 
believing she will be married first. Sho in turn throws it 
among the men, the man who receives the blow being also 
first destined for marriage before the others. A writer in 
an old number of Notes and Queries suggests that it was a 
symbol of renunciation of authority over the bride by her 
father or guardian, and the receipt of the shoe by the 
bridegroom, even if accidental, an omen that that authority 
was transferred to him. 





THE SPIDER. 
By H. S. CorRNWELL. 


SPrnneER of the silken snare, 

e Fell Arachne in your lair, 
Tell me, if your powers can tel, 
How you do your work so well ? 


Weaving on, in light and dar’, 
Segment and concentric are, 
Lace-like, gossamer designs, 
Strict to geometric lines. 


Perfect to the utmost part, 
Occult exquisite of art, 

How are all these wonders bred 
In your atom of a head ? 


Propositions here involved 
Wit of man has never solved; 
Demonstrations hard to find 
Are as crystal to your mind, 


How, in deepest dungeon gloom 
Do your Liliputian looms 
Work such miracles as these— 
Faultless, fairy flligrees ? 


Careless flies that hither flit, 

Come to die; but there you sit, 
Feeling, with your fingers fine, 
Each vibrating, pulse-like line; 


Eager to anticipate 

Hourly messages of fate— 
Funeral telegrams that say, 
“Hero is feasting one more day\” 


Spider, only He can tell 

How you do your work so well, 
Who in life’s mysterious ways 
Knows the method of the maze. 





Fi1Es.—Flies, a scientist asserts, have a speech of their 
own. By the assistance of a microphone, an instrument 
which magnifies sound, this fly language can be heard; 
and the tramp of a fly across a box is said to sound almost 
as loud as that of a horse across a wooden bridge. A curi- 
ous sound accompanied the tramp of the fly, which, it was 








said, was caused by the neighing of its proboscis, 
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ples from many different countries. We will first describe 


THE NATIONAL AND TYPICAL | those which form the subjects of our engravings, and then 
DANCES OF THE WORLD | give some account of other notable dances of both ancient 


| and modern origin. 

DANCING seems to have been an amusement common to The Highland dances are, in many cases, solos, executed 
all nations and races of people since the Creation. At all | by a single performer, and are characteristic of the martial, 
events, it is mentioned in both sacred and profane history | simple character of the mountain races. ‘ 
from the very earliest records existent, and no people has | The Spanish dances are the very reverse. Here both 


yet been found, 
however rude 
and barbarous, 
who have not 
some _ typical 
dance _illustra- 
tive of success 
in war, of joy 
or sorrow, of 
rejoicing over 
abundant har- 
vests, of some 
religious obser- 
vance, or de- 
signed simply 
for exercise or 
recreation. The 
Esquimaux 
dances’ before 
his snow-hut ; 
the African 
negro leaps 
and bounds in 
strange gyra- 
tions to the dis- 
cordant music 
of tom-toms 
and rattling 
gourds; the 
North Ameri- 
ean Indian has 
the scalp dance, 
war dance, 
the medicine 
dance, and, 
most peculiar of 
all, the buffalo 
dance, which 
latter is kept 
up night and 
day until the 
desired effect— 
that of making 
the bison herds 
**come,” or, in 
otlier words, 
appear on their 
favorite hunt- 
ing - grounds— 
is accomplish- 
ed. In every 
quarter of the 


globe we find dances peculiar to different races, while 
among the highly civilized peoples a multiplicity of salta- 
torial measures claim our attention. 

National dances, like national costumes, are to a great 
extent the reflex of the character and of the taste of a peo- 
pie. They deserve to be studied, not for these reasons 
alone, but also as relics of ancient customs connected with 
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among the rustic belles. 


sexes enter, and 
the dance is a 
voluptuous 
drama, so in- 
delicate in 
many cases as 
to find condem- 
nation from all.- 
The ‘‘fandan- 
go” is a love 
scene, consist- 
ing of succes- 
sive approaches 
of the danseur 
and danseuse, 
till at last, 
weary of the 
contest, both 
parties ap- 
proach, at first 
with _hesita- 
tion, but at last 
with eagerness. 

Even French 
writers, not 
over-scrupu-. 
lous, unite to 
censure the 
freedom of 
these Spanish 
dances, and 
Fanny Ellsler 
was not per- 
mitted in Eu- 
rope to dance 
the Jaleo de 
eres. 

The Wallach- 
ian dance is a 
dance of men, 
and is’ thus 
described by 
Paget: “A 
party of idle 
young fellows 
sell themselves, 
as they say, to 
the devil, for a 
term of three, 
five or seven 
years—the 
number must 


be uneven, or the devil will not hold the bargain—engag- 
ing to dance without ceasing during the whole of that 
period, except when they sleep ; in consideration of which, 
they expect their infernal purchaser will supply them with 
food and wine liberally, and render them irresistible 
Accordingly, dressed in their, 
gayest attire, these merry vagabonds start out from their 


the home as well as with the public life of a nation. For | native village, and literally dance through the country. 


our illustrations we have selected some very striking exam- 





Everywhere they are received with open arms; the men 

















glad of an excuse for jollity, the 
women anxious perhaps to show 
their power—all unite to feed and 
f éle the ‘ Devil’s Dancers’; so that 
it is scarcely wonderful there 
should be willing slaves to so 
merry a servitude. When their 
time is up, they return home, and 
become quiet peasants for the rest 
of their lives.” 

The Californian dance illustrated 
is a modification of the original 
Indian dance by missionary influ- 
ence. Many of the dances of the 
aborigines were superstitious, and 
of the most obscure character. It 
became a study what the neophytes 
were to retain as innocent, and 
what eschew. It required from 
the sober old padres minute in- 
vestigations into dancing. The 
dance represented is one common 
throughout the Indian parts of 
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A TAHITIAN DANCE, 


Mexico, and is called the ‘‘ Dance 
of Montezuma,” which has been 
adopted with modifications even in 


Europe. 


Asia contributes little to the litera- 
ture of dancing. The Mohammedans 
do not dance. The dancing girls of 
Egypt and India are social outcasts, 
and their voluptuous motions are for 
the gratification of a select party of 
men. Decent women never dance. 
The Chinese and Japanese show as 


little taste for the art. 


The Koords, a predatory tribe on 
the frontiers of Persia, have a dance 
which combines movements of both 
sexes. The warrior—for the Koord 
is such—always performs alone, in 
the centre, brandishing the bamboo 
spear that seems part of him, while 
the white-robed women join in a 
semicircle around him—now linked 





THE SPANISH MANCHEGO DANCE, 


together, now winding in and out 
in a graceful chain; the whole 
giving a pleasing and happy effect. 

The Polyresian Islands are the 
home of native dances, full of 
graceful motions, attractive figures, 
and charming attitudes. The dances 
of the Society Islands, where two 
parties of girls approach and retire 
from a central barrier where tho 
musicians sit, is described as sing-t- 
larly attractive. Those at Tahiti, 
wilder and more impassioned, with 
fewer dancers, still contain evolu- 
tions that would not be out of 
place in a civilized ball-room. 

A recent traveler ‘thus describes 
a Javanese danseuse: ‘*The dan- 
seuse was a plain-looking woman, 
with a face of the ordinary Java- 
nese type, coarse features, high 
cheek-bones and very large mouth, 





A KURDISH DANCE, 
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disfigured with black teeth, which, however, they con- 
sider a mark of beauty. Her feet were small, as is the 
case with all of this race, both male and female. Her 
hair was dressed in the usual manner—tightly drawn 
back from the forehead and rolled up in a large conday, 
or knot, at the back, through which a large, solid- 
looking pin, like a silver skewer, was thrust ; while a few 
flowers of the bunga-molor—a sweet-scented white flower— 
were inserted between the knot and ,the head. The skirt 
she wore, called by the natives, sarong, was fastened to the 
waist by a pindeng, or ceinture, of silver. A long cabaya, 
or kind of loose coat, with sleeves to the wrist, formed her 
upper garment, and reached below the knees, being fast- 
ened together in front by two crocango, or brooches of sil- 
ver, so as to leave a small portion of the chest exposed. 
Beneath this, and attached to the sarong by the pindeng, 
were no fewer than fourteen handkerchiefs of different 
colors, folded cornerwise, and placed one above the other. 
Her movements had some degree of natiiral grace. In one 
hand she held a Chinese fan, which, in the dance, she co- 
quetted with as well as a Spanish donna might have done ; 
while in some stages of the performance she gathered up 
her sarong on either side, as is shown in the illustration.” 

In India the performances of the nautch, or dancing 
girls, are among the regular entertainments. Some of 
these dances tend to license, but others are decorous and 
graceful. Among the latter is the ‘‘ Fencing Dance,” in 
which many graceful evolutions occur ; the dancers strik- 
ing and parrying with bamboo wands in perfect time and 
rhythm. The dress, though strange to us, is far more deli- 
cate than the ballet costumes of the stage here and in 
Europe, and where, as often happens, the dancers are beau- 
tiful as well as graceful, its mazy changes, the mimic con- 
test, the attack and defense, produce a most pleasing and 
attractive spectacle. 

In the natives, these dances often excite the wildest enthu- 
siasm, but the coarse taste of some Europeans, instead of 
encouraging what is higher and purer, even often encour- 
ages them to sink even below the level of pagan customs. 

The Khataks are one of the tribes or clans inhabiting 
the plain country at the foot of the hill-ranges surrounding 
Kohat, in Afghanistan, and the dance depicted is peculiar 
to the tribe. This dance is executed either as a pas seul, pas 
de deux, or as a general ballet. Seizing an undrawn sword 
by the scabbard, the dancer gyrates round a large bonfire 
of logs with the greatest rapidity, draws the sword, circles 
it round his head, and, steadying it by resting the blade on 
his head, sheathes it again. All this is done in perfect time 
to the strains of a full band, consisting of some five drum- 
mers and two or three pipers. The music is always ‘in 
well-marked time, and often the airs are very pretty, as 
‘**Zuchnie” (wounded by love), an air well known at the 
Afghan frontier, and played by many of the military bands 
attached to the Sepoy regiments in the British service. 
The full ballet, though never so well danced, is often very 
striking, as the dancers form a full circle, and their swords 
flash in the firelight, uncommonly close to their neighbors’ 
heads and limbs, though, as they keep excellent time and 
all spin together, accidents never happen. The excite- 
ment of the band, as the measure quickens, is amusing to 
watch. The musicians nod energetically, hurl their drums 
in the air, roll over them, or waltz themselves, strumming 
the while ; and they and the dancers will continue their 
exertions all night without fatigue—indeed, it is a point of 
honor to show no sign of giddiness or exhaustion. 

The Esquimaux are very fond of dancing, and of a rude 
music on a kind of tambourine. Especially when not cor- 
rupted by white intercourse, they are good-humored, 
cheerful and simple. The dress of the men and women 





does not differ greatly, and, of course, skins and furs are 
more largely employed than any woven fabric, as their 
land supplies no fibrous plants but mosses, and the arts 
growing from their use are unknown. ‘They dance for 
amusement, with many grotesque figures, and dance to 
welcome guests. The music given by the tambourine— 
which has, by-the-way, an ingenious handle—when elicited 
by a long bone, is not exactly in accord with our ideas of 
harmony, but affords extreme pleasure to tese rude chil- 
dren of nature. 

The dancing girls of Spain are even more famous, his- 
torically and in modern times, than the “almeh” and 
‘* ghawazee,” their sisters of the East, whom even the sacred 
writings mention. 

The gitanos, or gypsies, are the favorite dancers of Anda- 
lusia and Castile, and they render the ‘‘ole,” the ‘‘/an- 
dango” and the *‘ jaleo de xeres” with inimitable grace and 
passion. The “ole” especially delights the vehement An- 
dalusians, and its charm consists in its rapid combinations 
of the most varied motions, while the fervid gypsy eye, 
glaring with the delirium of transport, holds the spectators 
entranced. ‘El Zorongo” is a much less passionate dance, 
and requires but one performer, whose movements in it are 
the very poetry of grace. It is the delight of the fashion- 
ables of Seville, who may often be seen, in the hotels and 
on the public squares, watching attentively every motion of 
the professional dancer, as she glides before them in mys- 
tic mazes. 

The dances of the Spanish gypsies, usually arranged be- 
forehand, and well adapted to the tastes of travelers, have 
nothing of the original wildness, or the zest of being impro- 
vised. It is only at Sacro Monte that a genuine gypsy 
dance can be seen to perfection. These impromptu dan- 
cers seem to be proud of their freedom from restraint by 
clothing, for their miserable rags cannot be called such. 
They impatiently clap their castanets for the guitars and 
panderetas, The performers on these instruments also sing, 
in a nasal tone, some very strange melodies ; and an old 
gypsy woman, a finished specimen of a sorceress, and a 
very distinguished member of the community at Sacro 
Monte, sits down at the foot of a wall, with a dried skele- 
ton of an enormous bat suspended over her head—an 
accessory which gives her quite a Satanic air. She takes 
up a great pandero, or tambourine, which she thumps with 
her fingers, causing the brass plates around the instrument 
to jingle in unison. The young people, elated by the 
sound, burst into enthusiastic encores: ‘‘ Anda rieja ; 
andate vieja !’’—‘*Go it, old woman ; go it, old woman !” 
—and the tambourine reverberates louder and louder under 
the muscular thumb of the gypsy. 

A tall young girl, beautifully formed, whom they call 
the Pelra, begins to dance the Zorongo with most charming 
grace and agility. Her naked feet glide over the flinty 
ground as if she were dancing upon a carpet—a living illus- 
tration of the Egyptian ‘‘ Alma,” by Gérome. The guitars 
increase the time, and cries of ‘‘Suy/ ole! ole ! Alza !’’ re- 
sound on all sides, accompanied by enthusiastic applause 
and clapping of hands. 

The gitanella is conscious that certain pretty silver pieces 
will be her reward ; and, intoxicated by success, redoubles 
her agility. Soon her long, black hair, falling down, floats 
over her brown shoulders. She much resembles the ‘ Gi- 
tana” of the comic poet, Gongora, who, with the sound of 
her tambourine, well knew how to attract a shower of 
cruzados—a very good kind of money. 

A gypsy youth darts tc the side of the Pelra—two other 
couples do the same ; and the excitement becomes general, 
as they perform a variety of figures. The dancers, electri- 
fied by the applause of the gypsies, and of the other spec- 
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tators, keep it up for a long time, and only stop when the 
guitarists, exhausted with fatigue, cease to sing and to 
strike the strings of their instruments. Such is a dance of 
the Spanish gypsies at the Sacro Monte. 

The dance once played a conspicuous part in the religious 
rites and in the Jast honors paid to the dead. Traces of 
this ancient custom still exist in Spain. A recent traveler 
thus describes an incident at Alicant: ‘We to-day wit- 
nessed a jijona, a funeral ceremony in which, to our aston- 
ishment, the national jota was danced. We were passing 
through a deserted street, when we heard the tinkling of a 
guitar, accompanied by the shrill chant of the dandurria 
and the sound of the castanets. We entered the half-open 
door, expecting to see a wedding. It was a funeral. At 
the end of the room, laid out on a table covered with a 
shawl, was a little girl of five or six, attired as for a holi- 
day. Her head, encircled with a wreath of orange blossoms, 
rested on a cushion, and we at first thought her asleep ; 
but the vessel of holy water beside her, and the large wax 
tapers burning at the four corners of the table, told us that 
the poor little thing was dead. A young woman, evidently 
the mother, sat beside the child, weeping bitterly. Yet 
the rest of the tableau contrasted singularly with this 
mournful scene ; a young man and a young woman, in the 
holiday garb of Valentian peasants, were dancing a lively 
jota, keeping time with their castanets, while the musicians 
and friends formed a circle around them, exciting them by 
singing and clapping. We were at a loss to understand 
this rejoicing in grief, but one of the relatives said, ‘She 
is with the angels.’ In fact, in Spain, young children, as 
going direct to heaven, are considered as rather to be 
envied than mourned. Angeletos al cielo is the proverb. 
After the dance, the bell rang a gloria, as if for a holiday, 
instead of tolling as they would for an adult. In the same 
spirit, the burial service of the Catholic Church for infants 
is made up of canticles of joy—the psalm of praise, and not 
of sorrow.” 

An ancient ceremony at the festival of Corpus Christi is 
held in the Cathedral of Seville, where the ‘‘ Dance of the 
Sixtcen,” as it is termed, takes place before the Holy Sacra- 
ment. This curious dance dates back to a papal bull of 
Pope Eugene IV., dated 1439. It is described as a gliding 
movement, something between a waltz and a minuet, and 
is aided by the sound of castanets played by the dancers. 
Crowds go to witness the ceremony, one of the famous 
sights connected with religious observance in Seville. 

Besides the bolero, the fandango, the granadina, and 
other well-known Spanish dances, Seville has one of her 
own, known as the panaderos, or bakers’ dance, It is 
danced sometimes by couples, sometimes by a single 
danseuse—avd this is far more attractive. The air of the 
panaderos, which is @ trois temps, somewhat resembles the 
zapateado, though less lively, and is often accompanied, in 
Andalusian parties, by the guitar and popular songs. Like 
all the dances of the peninsula, it is not only a dance, but, 
so to speak, passion dramatized. 

Every South American State has its peculiar dance, all 
borrowed from the dance that has lived so long on the river- 
banks of Spain, and, though differing from it in some re- 
spects, possesses all its principal characteristics, just as the 
various languages of Spanish countries resemble the rich 
old mother-tongue, 

The dances of Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Chili, and the 
countries east. of the Andes, are all accompanied by the 
guitar, and are full of grace ; but none of them equal the 
‘‘Yamecueca” of Chili, The people of her sister States 
know the ‘‘ Yamecueca,” and in Pern it is danced consid- 
erably, but the stranger never sees it in its glory until he 
has visited the Chilian valleys, 





The ‘‘ Yamecueca ” originated in a combination of the 
spirited dances of the Indians of the country with the 
graceful steps introduced by the Spanish conquerors, and 
has flourished through almost countless generations, in all 
the freshness and beauty that a spirit of romance and con- 
quest could give it. 

The Araucanians, who resemble our North American 
Indians, have a similar dance, retaining all the wild pecu- 
liarities that belonged to the original ‘‘ Yamecueca,” but 
characterized more by activity than grace. The Chili 
dance is a part of the country’s history, and is as dear as 
his flag to the Chilian’s heart. It is danced by two per- 
sons, and when the guitars strike up, accompanied by the 
click of castanets in the hands of a third party, a crowd 
collects around the swaying figures, and enters into all the 
spirit and excitement of the dance. There are generally 
three verses sung, full of passion and entreaty, which the 
two dancers forcibly express in their attitudes ; the second 
and third verses each increasing in fervor as the song pro- 
gresses. The lady seems striving to resist the impulse to 
fall into her lover’s arms, and constantly coquets with her 
partner ; now permitting him to hover over her, and then 
suddenly retreating with a swift whirl, succeeded by a 
voluptuous, reinviting Janguor of movement; while the 
spectators, keeping time with their hands, urge on the 
suitor with such cries as ‘‘ Buscalo! buscalo !’’ until the end 
of the song, and the dance suddenly stops. Partners are 
changed, the music recommences with new words, and the 
dance goes on again, hour after hour. 

The following lines give an idea of the nature of the 
song : 

“ Dices que no me quires 
Porque no tengo qui darte, 
Ensejiame aborrecerte 
Porque no sé mas que amarte.” 


Or, in English— 


“Thou sayest that thou lovest me no moro, 
Because I have naught to bestow; 
Then teach me to hate thee, I pray, 
For to love thee is all that I know.” 


Some of the foreigners who have visited Chili have rep- 
resented this dance as being vulgar, and tabooed by good 
society. Such is not the case. The dance, of course, is 
capable of being made so, and, no doubt, sometimes is, 
among the peons, when excited with wine, as are many of 
our own dances when engaged in by the lower classes, but 
the ‘‘Yamecueca” is realy less objectionable than the 
American redowa, and need not offend the sensibilities of 
any one. 

The ‘‘Yamecueca” of the aristocratic salon is the same 
as that of the peasant, but shorn of its excess of passionate 
expression, and is characterized by alt the refinement of 
our most popular dances, No party or ¢ertullo is complete 
without it, and every grand ball winds up with the national 
dance by the belle and best dancer of the evening. Then 
all the exuberance of the occasion culminates in a brief 
abandonment to the intoxication of the ‘‘ Yamecueca,” and 
the festivities are at an end. 

But the great day of the ‘‘ Yamecueca” is the 18th of 
September, the 4th of July of Chili. The country people 
then flock by thousands into the cities, and pitch their 
tents in the suburbs for a week of gayety. The scene at 
Santiago at such times is worthy of the brush of Zamacois. 
For six days the broad pampas are filled with booths and 
gay flags, and the air with song and laughter; while the 
troops are parading on the green, the borders of the camp 
resound with the music of guitars, and on every hand are 
seen waving scarfs and undulating forms of dancers. At 
night the scene is still more exciting, and the light of 
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countless fires reveals fantastic 
figures, bending like willows in 
the storm, and all thrilled with 
the fervor of the ‘‘ Yamécueca.” 

In the long Summer evenings, 
when the air is still, and the moun- 
tains loom up like walls of rock in 
the clear, starlit sky, the traveler 
down the broad, smooth, shady 
roads, knows where the haciendas 
are, by the sound of this beautiful 
dance, and as he draws near the 
long, low buildings, he will find a 
group, quiet, but all absorbed in 
the favorite pastime. 

The effect at such times is in- 
describable. The snow-capped 
Andes seem to throw a shadow over 
all the plains, but across them 
there comes floating on the fra- 
grant air, from every hacienda, a 
soft, ceaseless blending of music 
and singing; and one rides on as 





A WALLACHIAN DEVIL DANCE, 


in a dream until the hush of mid- 
night settles upon the scene. 

The dance must be seen to be 
appreciated. It can never be ap- 
proximately imitated on the stage, 
and the artist’s hand must be cun- 
ning indeed that at all pictures its 
grace and animation. 

A curious South American dance 
is that of the Ticunas of the 
Amazon. The Ticunas are a tribe 
now fast dwindling away, and num- 
bering less than two hundred 
souls; but they were once the 
object of prolonged contention be- 
tween the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal, or, rather, between the 
earnest missionaries of those coun- 
tries. Their territory is situated 
on the Amazon, between the Am- 
biacu and Atacoari. Many of their 
customs are very strange; one is 
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4 CALIFORNIAN INDIAN DANCE, 


to receive a stranger at the point of 
the spear, but, disregarding this 
apparently hostile attitude, he is 
not required to emulate Winkel- 
ried, but simply to put the brist- 
ling arms aside and enter a hut, 
and there turn into the most con- 
venient hammock. The rest will 
soon fill up, and he can then at 
leisure tell who he is and from 
whence he cometh. 

The French traveler, Marcoy, 
thus describes one of the strange 
dances in vogue among this people : 
‘‘Their clothing is never super- 
fluous, but on the occasion of these 
dances—evidently religious in their 
origin, and connected with pagan 
rites—the Ticunas assume a dress 
large enough to cover the body, 
although, as in dances in civilized 
lands, there is a weakness for 
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displaying a considerable portion of the nether limbs. 
The robe is a curiosity, made of bark generally, and 
like a long sack, sometimes with arms, oftener with mere 
armholes. The bottom is circular, and at the top a 
face is rudely painted. This is put on so as to be at 
a considerable distance above the head; opposite the 
dancer’s mouth is a slit, to allow him to breathe. This 
strange garment is pulled over the head, and descends to 
the knee, ending in a fringe of grass or strips of skin. 
Each dancer is furnished with two rattles, having long 
handles, and the dance begins. The dancers chant the 
ancient songs peculiar to the dance, in the monotonous 
cadence which seems so characteristic of Indian music in 
all parts of the world, and which seems to our ears as de- 
void of harmony as the movements of the dance are to our 
eyes. From four to twelve persons take part in this dance, 
and the wild costumes of the dancers, the discordant clash- 
ing of the rattles, and the uncouth and grotesque figures of 
the dance, go to make up a scene fit for the pencil of a 
Doré.” 

The kuri dance, performed by the natives of Australia, 
is a very wild and peculiar measure. It is generally prac- 
ticed on moonlight nights, when the gathering together of 
several tribes, or some other occasion of importance, calls 
forth a display of these native amusements. The kuri 
appears to have no connection whatever with their religious 
ceremonies, and is entirely a recreative dance, of a wild 
and savage character. In this dance the two leaders of the 
company are adorned with a curious ornament called paly- 
ertatta, made of two pieces of stick put crosswise, and 
bound together by strings of opossum fur. Two others 
carry each a long spear, to which a bunch of emu feathers 
is attached, and human hair is wound down its whole 
length. Each performer has gum leaves attached to his 
legs just above the knees, and the men are all painted with 
pipe-clay mixed with grease, giving them a hideous 
appearance. The dance is performed by the men moving 
in a body and stamping with their alternate feet, the dry 
gum leaves making a loud, crackling noise at every step. 

We have already described a typical Javanese dance. 
The following description of a Bayadere’s dance in that 
country is from the note-book of a French-traveler, who 
recently visited the island : ‘‘ During my few days’ rest at 
Boghor, I attended a Bayadere dance given under a ban- 
yan tree near the town. The majestic tree under its my- 
riad branches shielded from the sun a crowd assembled 
from all sides. At the foot of the tree squatted the orches- 
tra, their instruments being chiefly gongs and tom-toms, 
whose din drowned the scraping of the native violin—an 
instrument made of a serpent’s skin, a tortoise-shell or co- 
coanut, with strings above and below, over which the bow 
is drawn alternately. Wooden wind instruments from 
time to time gave out their shrieks, and little tin cymbals 
tinkled with less offense. In the centre of the musicians a 
woman, standing on a mat, went through the contortiong 
that constitute a Javanese dance. The costume of the 
Bayadere consisted of the inevitable sarong—that piece of 
cloth wora by all Javanese ; and which, at the fancy of the 
wearer, forms pantaloons, tight drawers, or skirt. At the 
Bayadere’s belt hung, fastened by one corner, handkerchiefs 
of all colors—presents from her numerous admirers. This 
belt, in silver, gilt, or even gold, is fastened in front by a 
handsome piece of jewelry. On each side of it hung little 
Malay trinkets, tooth-powder boxes, keys, etc. The waist 
was close-fitting, white, and without sleeves, crossed ob- 
liquely by red and a white breelle from the shoulder to the 
buckle on the belt. She was not alone on the stage. A 
man appeared from time to time, playing a part made up 
of singing and pantomime, The ballet is generally a love 





story. The Bayadere moves to and fro on her mat, throws 
out her arms, turns around and murmurs a plaintive song. 
At last the man rises, approaches, makes a declaration of 
love, which is repulsed decidedly ; he persists humbly, but 
finding her obdurate, puts on a grief-mask coming down to 
the upper lip, and presenting a most ludicrous expression 
of grief. She still scorns his love, and with her fan strikes 
him in the face. Then he puts on the mask of anger, with 
fierce, rolling eyes, and rows of fearful teeth. Thus attired 
he approaches the coquette, and by dances, bounds, leaps 
and vaults, endeavors to terrify her into accepting his prof- 
ferred love. Overcome by alarm at the result of her co- 
quetry, she flies to a corner to sob; when, therefore, he 
throws off his terrible masks, again approaching humble 
and deferential, she yields, and shows her submission by 
following all his steps in the dance, advancing when he 
advances, turning when he turns, recoiling when he does.”’ 

Such is the dance of the Bayadere of Java. 

Martial dances were common to all nations in the early 
days of civilization, as we see in the multitudinous dances 
of the American Indians. Some of those of the early days 
of European society have been preserved by tradition, and 
are still bronght out on special occasions. A curious dance 
in the Vosges, in France, bears the name of the Bacchu-ber. 
Each dancer has a drawn sword, and is arrayed in white 
shirt and trousers, girt with a red sash. The dance is per- 
formed by eight dancers, and comprises a number of curi- 
ous figures. The “squares,” which is the eleventh figure 
of the Bacchu-ber, ends in a group of squares formed by 
each dancer grasping the point of a sword, the handle of 
which is held by another, and holding his own at right 
angles to it. The dance is now seldom seen, and is not 
produced except on days of great public interest. 

In many of the villages scattered through France tho 
close of the carnival is celebrated by the destruction of a 
little image or effigy, which goes in Languedoc by the 
name of Caramantran, which ‘is a corruption of words sig- 
nifying, ‘‘Lent is coming.” Each town has some peculiar 
custom of its own relative to this ceremony ; and one of the 
most singular is that of the ‘‘ Dance of the Bellows,” which 
is exclusively local to the town of Uzés, in the Department 
of Gard, and is practised in no other place. The bouffetiers 
or bellows-carriers, who form the chief part of the Cara- 
mantran’s escort, may be seen all over the town from avery 
early hour in the morning, forming themselves in long 
files. Their dress consists of full white trousers, a coarse 
shirt worn over to correspond, and a towering and gro- 
tesque cap of white cotton. Each one is armed witha huge 
pair of bellows ; and in this ludicrous costume they assem- 
ble for the procession. 

When, at length, the spirited notes of the tambour, beat- 
ing a special farandole, or provincial dance, fall on the ears 
of the populace, they simultaneously break into a wild and 
irregular dance, generally selecting for the scene of their 
exercises a public square or large, open space. One of the 
figures consists in the dancers following one another in hot 
chase, each discharging blasts of air from a pair of rapidly 
worked bellows, on those who may happen to precede 
him. The outside stragglers of this procession take espe- 
cial delight in making sudden sallies at the spectators who 
have been attracted too near the line by idle curiosity. The 
women in particular are assaulted by puffs of the bellows, 
and fly laughing and shrieking in all directions. If any 
luckless dog falls in the way of the dancers, he is obliged 
to retreat precipitately, under the impression that a whirl- 
wind is abroad. 

Each participator in this wild carnival of mirth wears a 
hideous mask, in which every feature is distorted in the 
most ludicrous manner. Great gayety and good feeling 
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prevail throughout the whole ceremony, which is continued 
until the heroes of the bellows join the Caramaniran pro- 
cession. 

The favorite dance of the last century was the minuet, a 
graceful, stately dance, that well became the stately men 
and dames who figured in society a hundred years ago. 
Though our young people would deem it rather formal and 
dull,’it was as popular in its day as the quadrille, waltz or 
polka have been in our days. It has recently been revived 
in entertainments given in imitation of the style of the last 
century. The minuet is beautiful, the couples passing to 
and froin the different figures with exquisite grace, and 
bowing to one another with old-time courtesy. 

Originally from Poitou, France—the music being in 
three-quarter time and performed slowly—the first minuet 
is said to have been composed by Lulli, the elder, and was 
danced by Louis XIV. at Versailles. The dance is still 
well-known by the celebrated minuet de la cour, which is 
frequently introduced in stage performances. 

‘There are five different minuet steps,” says M. Coulon, 
in his ‘‘ Hand-book of dancing,” ‘‘one to the right, two to 
the left, and one forward; and one forward and turn 
around. All minuet steps begin with the right foot, and 
occupy two bars; they are composed of one demi-coup, 
which occupies one bar, and one pas de bourre, which occu- 
pies the other bar.” 

The waltz is essentially the German dance; but the 
most peculiar dance performed at social gatherings in that 
country is that which passes by the name of der cotillion, 
which consists of a series of games, rather than figures, 
superadded to the old French measure, and from which 
has been evolved in this country ‘‘ that million, of marvel- 
ous mazes, the German cotillion.” In Germany this dance 
is always reserved for the conclusion of the evening’s enter- 
tainment, when the ladies and gentlemen draw their chairs 
from the side of the room, and seat themselves in a large 
circle toward the centre of the dancing-hall ; after which 
some of the young ladies proceed to tie a knot in one cor- 
ner of their handkerchiefs, and then, doubling the knotted 
end into the form of a bow, do the like with the other three 
corners in which no knot has been made, so that, the sev- 
eral ends being held in the palm of the hand, it shall be 
difficult to tell which is the knotted corner and which the 
unknotted ones belonging to the bows left projecting 
above. Thus prepared, the damsel approaches any gen- 
tleman whom she may please to seek as a partner, and, 
presenting to him the several bows of the handkerchief, 
he selects one of them * and, while the lady holds the ends 
still firmiy ciasped in her palm, the gentleman is thus led, 
with his finger anda thumb grasping the bow he has chosen, 
toward a second partner, to whom the handkerchief-ends 
are in the same manner presented. When he in his turn 
has taken hold of another of the bows, the couple are con- 
ducted by the lady as before to a third cavalier; and 
immediately this one has grasped the remaining bow—for 
the lady keeps one of the unknotted corners for herself— 
the ends are drawn from the hand, and the gentleman who 
has selected the corner with the knot to it is claimed as 
the lady’s partner for the dance. The others are left to 
try their luck once more with some other /raulein, or else 
to console themselves with the brief pleasure of an “ extra 
tour,” as it is called, during the pauses of the dance ; for 
it is the custom in Germany for gentlemen who are unable 
to procure partners for the waltz or polka to wait until 
some of the couples halt for a few minutes’ rest, and then 
to approach the gentleman to whom the coveted lady is 
engaged, and beg that he may be allowed—if the /fraulein 
is not too tired—the honor of dancing an additional round 
or two with her. 





Another pastime indulged in during this same cotillion 
is to lead one of the most admired of the German coquettes 
out into the middle of the room, and to arrange a table and 
toilet-glass there, in front of which the saucy flirt is seated. 
Then the gentlemen are brought forth one by one, and 
presented to her behind her back, and as she sees their 
figures reflected in the mirror before her, she either shakes 
her head or bows toward the looking-glass as a sign that 
such company is either displeasing or acceptable to her. 

A third sprightly variety of the same dance consists in 
the removal of the toilet-glass, and in placing upon the 
little table before described a large papier-mdché model of 
a heart, a small velvet slipper made after the fashion of a 
watch-pocket, and a tiny basketful of artificial flowers. 
Then, the lady being seated in front of these three different 
articles, a fresh triad of gentlemen is conducted to the 
table before her, when she presents the slipper to the one 
she thinks is likely to be ruled by his wife, the paper heart 
to him with whom she wishes to dance, and the basket to 
the one whose hand she desires to reject with scorn ; for in 
Germany it is the same insult, in the vernacular, to give a 
gentleman the cord, or basket—since it is supposed to be 
the special office of women only to carry burdens in that 
country—as in our own land it is, vulgarly speaking, ‘‘ to 
give him the sack.” 

The ‘ polka” affords a remarkable instance of the rapid- 
ity with which a fashion spreads over the world. In 1843, 
this dance made the grand tour of Europe ina few months. 
So great was the excitement which it created, that its intro- 
duction into fashionable society may be regarded as a new 
era in the art of dancing. The young, the middle-aged, 
and even the old, were roused by its attractions into a state 
that bordered on enthusiasm. Judges, senators, lawyers 
and physicians, unable to resist the soft persuasion, di- 
vested themselves of their soberness and sage-like gravity 
of age and profession, renewed their youth, and again 
received lessons in dancing. 

The origin of the ‘ polka” is unknown, but it is gene- 
rally believed to be an an ancient Scythian dance, and it 
has been known and practiced in many countries of Eu- 
rope, namely: Russia, Servia, Bohemia, Germany, and 
Hungary, from time immemorial. 

Among warlike tribes it is danced with spurs on their 
heels and hatchets in the hands of the men, in a sort of dis- 
orderly mélée, resembling a charge in battle ; while a furi- 
ous beating of time with the feet at intervals takes place, 
as if to represent the trampling of horses or the din of war. 

With the ancient Greeks, Gancing and gymnastics formed 
an essential part of their education, to develop personal 
grace and beauty of form. Both arts were not only prac- 
ticed on festive occasions, but extensively introduced into 
their religious rites and stage performances ; and celebrated 
poets, statesmen, generals and philosophers, like Plato, 
Sophocles, Epaminondas, and even Socrates, recommended 
and cultivated the terpsichorean art. 

Meursius describes one hundred and eighty-nine national 
dances of the ancient Greeks ; but of far the greater num- 
ber only the name is known in modern times, although 
numerous sculptures, especially bas-neliefs, are extant, from 
which the ancient dances might be studied. Among the 
most celebrated was the Pyrrhic war dance, the circular 
dances called ‘‘ Hermos” and ‘‘ Geranos,” and a bacchan- 
alian dance known under the name of ‘‘ Cordax.” 

The love for dancing remains unaltered in modern 
Greece ; on every festive occasion—birth, *arriage, and 
even death—symbolical and rhythmical dances play a part ; 
and the Greek peasant girls are as fond of their country 
dances as in olden times. The men perform pantomimic 
tableaus, like the Albanian robber dance, and the women 
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to one of their companions, and 
the dance begins anew, to the de- 
light of the palikars, who flock 
round the charming group. 

The professional dancers of mod- 
ern Egypt belong to the tribe of 
the Ghawazi, a kind of Eastern 
gypsies. They form a community 
among themselves, and live in 
secluded parts of the towns, or 
under tents. Since 1834 they are 
no longer allowed to perform in 
public ; but on festive occasions 
they are invited to the houses or 
country-seats of the rich. One 
section, the Ghaziehs, are dancers ; 
another part, the Almehs, make 
singing their profession. Amongst 
both the handsomest women of 
Egypt are to be found, and it is a 

THE HIGHLAND BROADSWORD DANCE. weird sight to see them perform 
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often assemble on the seashore 
or village green to dance the 
‘*Romaika,” 

In Attica, and in the Island 
of Crete, a picturesque dress, 
2 glorious sky and magnifi- 
cent landscape surroundings, 
combine to make a ‘‘ Romai- 
ka,” danced by girls as hand- 
some as they are merry, a 
sight never to be forgotten. In 
a grove of oaks, laurels and 
oleanders, open toward the 
shore, they form two chains, 
and follow the graceful turn- 
ings and windings of two 
leaders, who, tambourine in 
hand, mark the time to the 
accompaniment of the lute, 
chasing and opposing one an- 
other with playful caprice, 
supported by the :chain of 
their followers. If the leaders 
are tired, they throw a scarf AN ESQUIMAUX DANCE. 


their peculiar dances by torchlight 
at a country-seat of some pasha, 
to which European visitors are 
sometimes admitted. 

They commence by advancing 
toward one another with -out- 
stretched arms, the fingers point- 
ing to the ground, in a peculiar 
slow and shuffling step. They then 
assume a leaping step, chasing one 
another round in a circle and clap- 
ping the castunets, and ultimately 
place their arms akimbo and whirl 
round, moving the upper half of 
the body from one side to tho 
other, to a slow and measured ca- 
dence. As the music grows faster, 
they suddenly resume the shuffling 
step of the beginning, as if their 
legs had been tied together ; after 

: which the whole body is moved in 
A FRIENDLY ISLAND DANCE. a peculiar manner. 
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If it is difficult to describe the strange gyrations of the 
Ghaziehs, it is even more difficult to imitate them. The 
two halves of the body separated by the waist seem to move 
independently of each other, following the stormy rhythm. 
Other singular figures, that fairly baffle description, go to 
make up the national dance of modern Egypt. 

A Wallachian dance that has recently attracted much 
attention from newspaper correspondents and others who 
followed in the wake of the Russian armies in European 
Turkey, is the ‘‘ kolotschey.” 

This curious dance, performed in the streets of Walla- 
chian towns by bands of men who join for the purpose, 
was almost unknown until the last war brought the 
manners and customs of the nationalities which inhabit 
the valley of the Lower Danube under the notice of West- 
ern observers. Like the ‘‘skékavdé” in Bohemia and the 
English ‘‘ hornpipe,” the ‘‘kolotschey ” is one of the hop- 
ping or capering dances which are in special favor in coun- 
tries where the women lack the necessary grace and agility 
to refine the terpsichorean art. 

To the tune of a shrieking violin, accompanied by the 
standard-bearer’s plaintive song, the leader, with the aid of 
a long pole, jumps about in antics, which, however, are not 
without a certain uncouth grace, and his companions fol- 
low. The higher the jumps and capers, the more the spec- 
tators are pleased. A special costume, with a row of 
jingling bells fastened below the knees, is worn as profes- 
sional outfit by the ‘‘ kolotschey ” dancers, and the collec- 
tor of money wearsa Venetian mask and sleeveless jacket— 
for what reason we never were able to ascertain. 

The Hungarians are passionately fond of dancing, and 
the stirring tunes of the Czdrdds, played on the violin by 
gypsy musicians, never fail to electrify young and old. 
Six, eight, ten and more couples place themselves in a 
circle, the dancer passing his arm round the waist of his 
partner. The music commences with an andante, and as 
long as this lasts the dancer turns the girl to the right and 
the left, clapping his spurred heels together, slapping his 
boots with the hands, and stamping the ground with heels 
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and toes alternately. His partner puts her hand on his 
shoulder, and at intervals jumps from the ground without | 
turning or changing her p!ace. Soon the violins and clari- 

onets begin to quicken, and the movements grow wilder | 
and wilder. The dancers wheel their partners round, lift 
them from the ground, and leap in the air. The girl puts 
one hand on the hips and leaves the other to her partner, 
who contrives to perform the most astonishing antics with 
perfect grace, and within an incredibly small space. ’ 

The Czdrdds is the same in passionate fervor when the 
csikos (horse herdsmen) assemble at the wayside inn, as when 
the stately Hungarian nobles enjoy their eminently national 
dance at the Imperial Palace at Ofen. On such occasions 
the military band suddenly disappears, and gypsy musi- 
cians, Clad in black, enter the orchestra with cymbals, vio- 
lins and clarionets, to strike up the Czdrdds as only Gitanos 
can do. The stern Hungarian magnate lays aside his fur- 
trimmed mantle with jeweied chain, and takes his place in 
the circle with his lady partner, who, like the peasant girl, 
places her left hand on the hips and takes up her lace dress | 
with the right. Gray-bearded warriors rise and join the | 
national dance with the same ardor as the young men from 
Pussta did when, in former times, the recruiting sergeant 
»erambulated the streets, with a band of gypsy musicians 
playing the Czdrdds, to allure the fiery youths to take the 
emperor’s bounty and enlist with the hussars. 

Of the dances of modern fashionable society we need not 
speak in detail, since they are of necessity familiar to 
nearly every reader. The time-honored quadrille, with its 
countless variations, the waltz, which is every year becom- 








ing more popular and more attractive in its numerous 
modifications, the polka, schottische, mazourka, redowa, 
and last, but not least, that combination of marvelous 
labyrinthine figures, the ‘‘ German,” with its addenda of 
multifarious ‘‘ favors ’—are they not each and all known of 
all men, and, more particularly and especially, of all 
women ? 

The dance is to-day, as it has been in countless ages past, 
a universal amusement in all nations of the world. 


A 


POET'S STORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


A VENOMOUS FLOWEB. 


HERE was a crowd at the house of 

Mrs. Duncan Trubabys. Madame 

G—— was to sing, M = to 

recite in comic verse, a new and beau- 

tiful débutante at W ’s Theatre had 

been engaged to do the tragic, and a 

poet, the lion last caught, was to read 

one of his latest — an unpublished 

poem. The evening sped on. It grew 

late, and, except the last, all these 

things had beendone. Mrs.Sneerwell, 

the fast friend of Mrs. Duncan Trubabys—true as a con- 

sumptive’s cough, for she never left her—whispered that 
‘* Laura’s last caprice was now to appear.” 

Poor Leon Guillian ! Heaven help him !—though a poet ; 
for, though not a poor poet, he was a poor man, and, sooth 
to say, not up to the mark in point of attire for such an 
**oceasion”’ as this reception at the palatial abode of Mrs. 
Duncan Trubabys. ‘‘Some poor devil or other. I don’t 
pretend to say,” explained Mrs. Sneerwell, “‘ where Laura 
picked him up. Her way, you know.” 

He hoped, poor Leon! for Lola’s sake—Lola, his sweet 
sister—that all would go smoothly. His advance in the 
world must decide her future. She was forced to toil so 
now, poor girl! at painting her little pictures, that were 
not, and never would be, at the right point in art! He 
felt such pity for her! Then, besides, he did want for 


| himself another and better coat. Who ever heard of a 


shabby lion ?—and a lion for her ‘‘ evenings,” at all events, 
Mrs. Dunean Trubabys had insisted upon making him. 
There were some present—among them one Madeline 
Whately, beauty and heiress—who did not see the coat, but 
only the wonderfully clear, large and glorious eyes, that 
told how pure the fire feeding that soul ; but Mrs. Sneer- 
well whispered to Mrs. Trubaby : “‘ Laura, how could you !’” 
Laura Trubabys stared at her in the absent way she had 
fallen into ever since she had plunged into the world of 


gilded Bohemia—into literature, art, and “all that.” 


Then, with a grand sweep of her train to one side—she 
knew how to do these little things—she rose up, and told 
“those people,” as she usually called her acquaintances 


| when speaking of them en masse, that “‘her friend, Mr. 


Leon Guillian, the poet- whose verses we all so much 
admire,” added she—‘‘ would now favor them with a reci- 
tation of ‘ Earl Carlys’s Daughter,’ his last poem.” 

And now, to understand Laura, and how she managed 
matters—such matters as her popularity, crowding her 
rooms so well, and various like things—I must take you 
behind the curtain, a velvet one, which curtain was imme- 
diately behind the es/rade, 

Just before Leon parted it and appeared, she had floated 
through the hall, and, turning aside, found herself near 


| the pallid poet, rather, if the truth must be owned, 




















‘shaky ” in the anticipation of the trial before him. Alas, 
that coat! Even poets cannot rise above the fact of a 
shabby coat. It weighed like a pall upon Leon. 

‘“*My dear boy,” said the widow, placing her hand upon 
his arm, ‘‘ what is the meaning of this? What! pale, sir 
knight ? Remember my feelings—remember how much, in 
inducing you to make this effort, J suffer. Are not your 
hopes mine ? Is not your success mine, also ?” 

Practice makes perfect. For the last eight seasons 
Laura had been doing everything in her power to attain 
perfection in this line—the line of flirtation ; and, to judge 
by the rush of color—that died away again but too quickly ! 
—into Leon Guillian’s cheek, and the feverish brightness 
of his eyes, she had again succeeded. He had never been 
warned by seeing on oficr ‘fervent faces, the pallor of 
strange tears,” and gazed and listened enraptured, little 
dreaming how many had gone down before the conqueror’s 
chariot, and been ridden over by its glittering wheels. 

This interlude over, the velvet curtain had stirred ; 
Laura had her encounter with Mrs. Sneerwell, stared her 
down, announced her poet, and he read. 

It was a perfect thing, so the crowd said, this ‘‘ Earl 
Carlys’s Daughter.” And how splendidly he recited, this 
man with the bad coat! There ‘ weally,” lisped Frederick 
Gainsby, one of the dandies scattered about—for ‘‘ we can- 
not have all the people serious,” argued Laura—there 
*‘weally theemed to be thomething in him”; and ‘how 
very handsome !” said the young ladies, 

“It was your smile that encouraged me to success, if 
such this is,” said Leon, as he made his adieus to Laura. 
“‘I trust the day may come when all will say that, lovely 
aud gifted as you are, you have not chosen unworthily.” 

Laura did not smile, and as the poet turned away, look- 
ing ‘‘like a spirit,” she sighed to herself as she watched 
him leave the rooms, The beautiful widow bit her lip, and 
murmured : 

‘“‘These entanglements with wen of soul are the worst 
things in the world to get rid of. He really believes in me, 
poor boy !” 

It was not agreeable to remember the fluctuations of color 
in the thin cheeks, the look approaching so nearly to an- 
guish that had once or twice arisen in Leon Guillian’s eyes, 
as she had uttered some word as goading as she yet dared 
to suffer her words to be, or to think what might be when 
the ‘bitter end” should come, Did men ever die of these 
things? Would Leon die ? 

For, come it must! That night—that of all others, though 
she had not meant it to be so soon !—just after her leaving 
the poet to mount the estrade, Mr. Charles Van Hausen, the 
wealthiest of the widow’s suitors, and, except Leon, the 
most in earnest, had proposed to her, and—the page in 
Guillian’s poem at that moment expired at the feet of Earl 
Carlys’s daughter—she had accepted him ! 

Opium would make her sleep, so she took some. For, 
somehow, Laura Trubabys that night discovered that she 
had—a conscience ! 





CHAPTER I. 
MADELINE, 

IT po not know that any young girl ever so greatly im- 
pressed me with the idea of elevation of character as Made- 
line Whately. And yet this was not because Madeline was 
‘*heroic.” She was quite capable of screaming at finding 
a caterpillar crawling upon her sleeve, and I saw her turn 
deadly pale one day, when, on a stone near her garden- 
chair at Myrtle Rest, she suddenly perceived a toad, which 
she forthwith stigmatized as “ horrid !” 

Madeline in the heyday of her triumph as a belle—which, 
being an heiress, she would have been without her talent 
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and beauty—that she one day met Leon Guillian, of whom 
Laura Trubabys had whispered, in introducing him—a lady 
friend of hers had brought him to Myrtle Rest, and she had 
the responsibility of introducing him : 

“This is Leon Guillian, a poet—not yet, but he will be, 
‘Guillian the poet.’ ” 

How cunningly, for a girl not cunning, she found out 
about his little sister, of whom I have more to tell! How 
wise she looked when she bought her pictures—little Lola’s 
“little” pictures! How she blushed when she bought 
the volumes of Guillian’s poems ! 

And how—seeing her queenliness, and knowing her boli- 
ness—how angry I felt with Leon, because he did not love 
her! But I did him injustice, for, as I said to myself in the 
aftertime, how could he guess then—how could he dare to 
guess that she loved him—she, the queen of women ? 





CHAPTER III. 
LOLA, 

Lota Guinan, ‘Little Lola,” as the artists called her 
among themselves, had tried various ways, when Leon and 
she became orphans, to earn a living. 

‘*The idea that the child should dabble in art at all, and 
of all things take it up to get a living !” Leon had exclaimed, 
when it became evident that Lola was doing the last-men- 
tioned thing. Sew she could not; teach she knew not how 
to set about. He had tried to teach her serious things, 
chemistry among the rest; but when, speaking of cheese, 
she had said it had mites in it, ‘‘owing to the peculiar 
conformation of the minute particles of matter thereunto 
appertaining,” he had concluded that much learning would 
certainly make her mad; so Lola painted her butterflies 
and fairies, her roses and fat little ducklings and chickens, 
and these, though out of drawing, sold tolerably well—well 
enough, poor child! to feed andslothe her. 

She never complained, the golden-haired lassie, though 
pale sometimes, and sometimes sad. 

For Lola did not like Mrs. Duncan Trubabys. Did she 
understand why, and especially of late, Leon was always so 
pale when he came from his visits to her ? why his poems 
were always so melancholy ? 

‘*What a terrible thing if he should love her, she is so 
awfully rich. I hate rich people,” would soliloquize Lola, 
and she would carefully suppress, for that day at least, all 
the gold-leaf on her fairies’ wings. While to Leon, ‘‘ You 
know you will be rich some “day,” she would say, sitting 
beside him--those evenings he did not spend at Mrs. Tru- 
babys’s house—in their shabby but cheerful hired rooms— 
ah, how they had to struggle to pay for them !—‘‘ you know 
it. Then the richest and handsomest ladies in New York 
will think of you, not just”—Lola’s was independent 
phraseology—‘‘ to read and recite at their receptions like 
an actor”—here Leon colored, and Lola bit her lip at her 
mistake—‘‘ but to marry you. And oh, I shall be so hard 
to please! I do not know one, or only one ”—Lola meant 
Madeline Whately, and her bright eyes surveyed him keenly 
here—‘‘ whom I would let have you. For you know, Leon, 
you are a genius. Everybody says so.” 

‘An excellent reason for not believing it,” replied her 
brother. 

‘‘Then why did C—, the sculptor, make a statue of 
‘Earl Carlys’s Daughter’ as soon as you got it out? Does 
not that show ?” 

That had been a grateful homage to the young poet of 
one rarely gifted. Leon’s eyes gleamed at the recol- 
lection. 

‘¢ Perhaps he was in want of a subject,” replied he. 

But Lola would be proud of her brother. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE WIDOW ASKS FOR HER “ BILL.” 
Or Mr. Charles Van Hausen, millionaire—he for whom 


¢ Laura had played Leon false, and whom—to distinguish 


him, she said, from young Guillian—Mrs. Sneerwell called 
Laura’s ‘‘ metallic lover””—I must tell one anecdote. 











‘*What do I care about these saints?” he had replied. 
“‘T am tired of paying money to set up people I know 
nothing about. Somebody was talking to me the other 
day about St. Elizabeth of Hungry. I presume she died 
of starvation! And who is this new fellow, Borromeo? I 
never heard of him.” 

‘*Mv dear Mr. Van Hausen, you mistake,” replied the wag, 
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A POET’S STORY. —‘‘ LOLA HAD FOUND HIM—IT WAS THE NIGHT OF THE TERRIBLE PARTING WITH LAURA—QUITE STILL AND INSENSIBLE 
BESIDE HIS WRITING-TABLE, IN THE ROOM WHERE HE HABITUALLY WROTE.’’— SEE PAGE 302, 


While abroad—and he had gone abroad because his mil- 
lions, which were sudden millions, had opened his eyes to 
his shortcomings as to the things he needed, such as educa- 
tion, wit, conversational powers, and other matters which 
the having a good heart does not ever, in the eyes of the 
world, make up for—society would suffer in some respects 
if it did—he had been asked to subscribe to the building of 
the church of St. Charles Borromeo. 

Vol. VII., No. 3—20. 





who held him by the buttonhole ; ‘‘ he’s the son of Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

‘Oh, I have heard of them! I'll subscribe. I’m always 
willing to help people along whom I know something 
about.” 

And the millionaire put down his name. 

Coming home, perhaps rather less likely to be liked than 
before by such a woman as Laura Trubabys, for he now 
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306 A POET’S STORY. 





imagined he did know something, he had found the beauty 
a widow. 

There is something touching in constancy, and for three 
long years after his return Mr. Van Hausen danced upon 
Laura. It was the greater feat, he being a corpulent per- 
son on whom salmis and patés de périgord had done their 


worst, and to whom Cliquot had given shortness of breath. | 


And Laura let him dance—till now. 

And now Laura made up her mind. However lovely 
sentiment might be, however tempting a life ‘‘all soul,” 
such as she had again and again professed to advocate in 
the hearing of men whose gifts approached those heaven 
had given to Lean Guillian, “‘she’d none of it”; there was 
the millionaire. 

What was the fortune she made so much show with, to 
the lustre his wealth could give? There were women who 
rivaled her whom she thought unworthy to bind up her 
sandals. These she must cope with and overcome. She 
could not serve two masters, so she chose the Master 
Mammon. 

We hear of ‘‘angels’ visits,” but never, by any chance, 
meet the people they are paid to. And this, Guillian’s 
case, a case of real love, Laura Trubabys knew to be so 
rare a thing that it might almost rank with angelic vis- 
itations. 

He would, the widow knew, be ‘‘ hard to get rid of”; it 
was thus she phrased it. 

She was afraid there was only one way. She must offend 
him. She must find something that would “make him 
feel the distance between them.” She had not, apparently, 
thought of that “‘distance”’ before. It did exist, but not 
in the direction that the widow supposed. It was not 
down from the height of the woman of the world to the 
level of the man of genius, but precisely the other way— 
down from him to her. 

The widow pondered. 

At last, after much thought, during which several things 
equally heartless and outrageous suggested themselves, 
Laura made up her mind. 

Leon had been alarmingly tender the evening before— 
that is, his eyes were so, and Mr. Van Hausen’s gray eye- 
brows had come together ominously as he watched the 
handsome, no, the leawiful—poet hover over her chair. 
Perhaps he remembered seeing, in Italy, Domenichino’s 
‘St. John the Evangelist,” and did not fancy seeing atiy- 
thing so like it near his fair yiancée ? 

Laura made up her mind. 

Drawing up her pretty table—a Japis-lazuli, which she 
had condescended to choose from some of the trophies of 
that Continental tour, during which Mr. Van Hausen had 
overcome among other things diffidence and the merchant 
in bric-a-brac—Laura wrote : 

* MapIson AVENUE, 12 o'clock. 

“My Goop Port—I am thinking of a trip abroad. Our hum- 
drum everyday republican ideas are tiresome after atime. I shall 
give England, Germany, and perhaps Italy, a chance to revive my 
absolutely weary brain. Life here is, after all, mere vegetation. 

“But before I go, remembering how very good-natured you 
have always been when called upon by me to make yourself use- 
ful, I must—I really must ask you what sum I shall inclose to you 
as the price of your readings and recitations ? 

“A prompt reply—for, you know, ‘les bons comptes font les bons 
amis ’—will oblige, Yours truly, as ever, 

“LAURA TRUBABYS.” 


The note was dispatched. 

Laura well knew that if she took time to reflect she 
would never have the bad courage to send it. 

That evening at about nine—he had asked at the door if 
Mrs. Trubabys was alone, and had been told that she was— 
Leon Guillian entered the flower-garnished retreat, a kind 


| of reading-room where sat Laura with a copy of ‘‘Chas- 
telar” in her hand. 

The beautiful widow glanced up and frowned. But her 
cruel note hud roused her victim, and, looking firmly into 
her eyes, he approached her. 

‘* Did you address this note to me, Laura ?” 

“T did, Mr. Guillian, and must request you not again to 
address me by my Christian name. 

‘*Why ?” demanded Leon, curtly. 

‘**Because it suits me that you should cease to do so,” 
answered Laura, 

The poet pressed his hand to his heart, turning very 
pale. 

“‘T cannot understand yet,” murmured he; ‘“‘I do not 
know what I have done to you, the last being whom [ 
would offend ; ‘“‘ I know not why you should send me this 
—this insut”—and his eyes fired as he spoke; ‘‘ the best 
place for it is the fire.” As he said this, he dropped the 
rose-hued missive into the very centre of the flames, 
‘‘But I presume I have offended. Now, tell me how ?” 

Laura was silent. 

It was a situation unpleasantly like others, in which she 
had been brought to book for coquetry and fickleness. 
She wished she had never seen Leon Guillian, He looked 
angry and he looked ill. 

‘*You do not reply ?” said the poet. 

No answer. 

Guillian’s heart beat quick. 

** Laura,” said he, “pardon me if I reproach you. [ 
must speak. Icannot think that you have changed to me 
utterly. You wished to try me, perhaps. You thought 
by that note—those unkind words—to discover some weak 
spot in the chain of the strong love that binds me to you. 
How could J be angry with you? I have, I know it, in 
giving you the love you once seemed once to—to welcome 
—given more (this is not the first time I have feared that) 
than you have cared for. I have bowed my whole being 
at your feet. I have become yours so truly, that Iam no 
longer my own. I can never again be a free man. You 
must not be angry with me, Laura ; you should pity me.”’ 

‘* We have dreamed a dream, Leon,” replied the widow, 
endeavoring to throw some of the old softness into her 
eyes ; ‘‘ it must pass away and be forgotten. Iam free no 
longer.” 

The room seemed to Leon to whirl. The Psyche that he 
had fancied. once so like Laura seemed to start forward 
from its pedestal as if about to fall upon him. Again he 
pressed his hand to his heart, that was throbbing so fast 
that the voice of Laura seemed far away. What had she 
said ? 

‘‘ What were you when you promised me that you would 
be my wife ?” 

** You dream !” 

“I dream! Did I dream when I rose out of an aimless 
existence, into the knowledge of all life might bring me to 
share with you? Reflect, I entreat you! I will try to 
speak calmly ”—at this moment an acute physical pain 
darted, it seemed to him, into his very heart—‘ and remem- 
ber or hear it for the first time, it is not impossible éo kill 
a man in this way.” 

‘*Mr. Guillian, I am sorry—I deeply regret—I havo 
been wrong; 1 own it.” lLaura’s humility may be ac- 
counted for by the alarm she experienced lest he should 
fall senseless at her feet, he looked so ill ‘‘ You must for- 
give me; I feel that I need your forgiveness” second suf- 
fusion af eyes at this point—* but we cannot marry—I—in 
a word——” 

Here her courage failed her again, and she paused. 





When she once more looked up, for she had nervously 
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raised her hands to her eyes to shut out Leon’s face, 
which was livid, the poet had sunk upon his knees at her 
feet, and was holding his clasped hands up to her with an 
expression of such agony that it was impossible for even 
the heartless woman, who had brought this thing about, t 
speak to him. y 

‘**T will go home,” said Leon, that pain again in the very 
heart ! ‘I will let this night pass ere I see you again. For 
this is, I am sure, some terrible mistake. I shall awake 
san@ I know Iam mad now to think you could deceive 
me.” 

And he walked toward the door. 

But there was such a look in his face, something ,so 
deathlike, that Laura involuntarily stepped toward him. 

As she did so, her anxious face wore a look like the love- 
light that had*been there in the Summer that was gone. 
Leon turned. Then, with the remains of the strength fast 
failing him, he suddenly caught her in his arms, and 
strained her to his heart. 

‘** Release me !” exclaimed Laura. 

Leon loosened his arms. 

There in the doorway—at that moment his face was 
turned to the servant to whom he was speaking, and he 
saw not the group of the poet and the lady—stood Mr. Van 
Hausen. 

“Tt must be,” said Laura, in a low, quick whisper. 
‘Look ! there is the man I have promised to marry.” 

Leon Guillian did not answer. No sound passed the 
pale lips that quivered so that he could not control them 
for utterance; his voice was gone. He only turned to 
Laura and looked into her eyes. 

Then he was gone. 


CHAPTER V. 
A YEAR LATER. 


“The bay-leaf that wants chafing to be sweot, 
Before they wind it-in a singer’s hair.” 


Or late Madeline Whately had been glad that she had 
wealth—she had never cared very greatly for it before—for 
now her little friend, her protégée, the ‘‘ fairy thing ” called 
Lola Guillian, was in deep trouble. 

The physicians—called in and feed by Madeline herself 
—shook theit heads solemnly, and she looked even paler 
than the anxious sister ; for—and this had been the case 
for three long months—Leon Guillian lay near to death. 

Lola had found him—it was the night of the terrible 
parting with Laura—quite still and insensible beside his 
writing-table, in the room where he habitually wrote. A 
long illness had followed. Without Madeline’s help the 
poet and his sister—for Lola must leave her pictures to 
nurse her brother—would have sunk into that Slough of 
Despond of poverty to keep above which they had strug- 
gled so desperately. 

When at last able to rise, Leon Guillian was the shadow 
of the Leon Guillian who had been there. Madeline 
remembered the god-like face beaming against the velvet 
hangings on the estrade in the parlor of Mrs. Duncan Tru- 
babys. How changed ! 

She had heard it said that the widow had played him 
false. Be that as it might, Laura had certainly sailed for 
Europe months before. Mr, Charles Van Hausen had fol- 
lowed in the next steamer, and it was said that the belle 
and the rich man would marry abroad. 

But it is better for a woman who would zot kill her vic- 
tim—some flirts have no taste that way !—to be utterly 
heartless, and cure at once. Reflection is a great aid. 

When Leon Guillian was well again, he thought a great 
deal, and—his illusions fled, 





be aptly relegated to the Fish Commission. 





“Tt will not do for you to die,” Lola had one day said to 
nim ; ‘for even if I did not love you, Madeline does.” 

Leon had turned away, that day, with anguished eyes. 

Just one year later, his new poems appeared, and 
brought him suddenly up to the very pinnacle of literary 
fame. Then, upon Lola’s hint—but not till he had, as he 
said, ‘“‘a name, at least, to offer Madeline ”—he spoke. j 

If he ever thinks now of Laura Trubabys, it is as of one 
in whom he dreamed to have found, what Madeline teaches 
is no dream—nobdle womanhood. 

Oddly enough—ere I close my story I must tell this—at 
this point of time Mr. Charles Van Hausen came back from 
Europe alone. Laura had married a count. 

Of the count I will merely say that he turned out to be 
rather ignoble than noble. 

And Mr. Van Hausen offered his kind heart and fat hand 
to pretty Lola Guillian, who accepted him ! 

‘* Has he not really been like a nice, wise old friend or 
brother to me ?” said the golden-haired lassie. 

She says now that he is ‘‘a dear, good man, and pets her 
—oh, so much !” 4 

For Leon and Madeline, Love has them— 


“held fast in his hands, 
Kept warm by his wings.” 








THE FATAL CURRENT, 


The Macon (Ga.) Messenger, in a recent issue, says: 
‘*The extraordinary phenomenon displayed on the Florida 
coast, by which not only the coast waters, but as far out as 
150 miles into the Gulf, have been rendered so poisonous 
as to kill the fish and create a pestilential stench in bays 
and harbors where the floating carcases collect, should 
receive a thorough investigation. We have seen no other 
explanation of the poisoning than that it comes from inland 
waters—the Everglades prominently—and penetrates the 
Gulf in strata of dark-reddish water, which kills all the sur- 
face fish so soon as it reaches them, and even far beyond 
any apparent contact. This poisonous outflow is stated 
to have been nearly fatal to the fish trade between Florida 
and Havana, the smacks finding it almost impossible to 
select a route in which the fish in their wells are not 
destroyed by the poison. The Key West Key says: ‘The 
smack George Storrs, Captain Zeb Allen, attempted to run 
to the westward, in hopes of escaping the deadly waters, 
and when fifty miles west of Tortugas, in twenty-five 
fathoms of water, lost his whole fare of fish in a very short 
time. He describes the poisoned waters to have been south 
and west of him as far as he could see. The largest fish, 
such as shark, jew-fish and turtle, were floating around his 
vessel. He pointed his vessel eastward, and entered our 
port almost’ disgubted. Fifty miles west of the Tortugas 
would: make the locality indicated 150 miles west of Cape 
Florida and not very far from mid-gulf—a reach of shore- 
poisoning unexampled and almost incredible. The evil 
is probably beyond human remedy; but the cause of it 
should be scientifically investigated, and inquiries made 
into any possible danger to public health of coast citics, 
should the evil continue till next Summer.’ ” 

This is one of the most remarkable instances ever re- 
corded of the poisoning of sea-water by the impure waters 
of affluents. In this case it seems probable that decayed 
vegetable matter, with which all the streams flowing from 
the Everglades’ are, at certain seasons of the year, sur- 
charged, may be the origin of this piscatorial pestilence. 
The subject is certainly worthy investigation, and might 
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By Lapy BLANCHE Murpuy. 


Tue Italian Paris certainly manages to deny its identity 
and hide its antiquity very successfully, and scarcely can the 
boulevards, except by their size, outdo the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, with its continuations leading to the public gar- 
dens ; while the Arc de l’Etoile is at least equaled by the 
Porta Sempione, or ‘‘ Arch of Peace,” begun by Napoleon 
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VIEW OF MILAN, 


as a termination to the Simplon route, and finished by 
the Austrians thirty years later. 

The Corso is brilliant, crowded, busy, fashionable, 
bewildering ; the shops, with conspicuous glass cases 
rather than windows, are dazzling in their show, variety 

and high prices ; Parisian toilets fill the English carriages, 
and Poole’s costumes surmount the English horses, which 
crowd the middle of the street ; flowers” are sold at every 
corner, and cafés, where the ices are famous, are besieged 
about four o’clock by the most fastidiously elegant turn- 
outs that ever formed a barricade against dull care. 

Anglomania is the badge of good society among the 
younger Milanese nobility ; and to see the representatives 
of the old times, you must dive into the back streets, 
where huge portes cocheres still admit you into solemn quad- 
rangles, the homes of the old-fashioned, devout, severely 
dressed, and not too well-educated grandees. 

A pleasanter view of some of the more unpretentious, 
but traveled people, is to be had by a country-visit, such as 
I remember. The villa was near Monza, a place made 
famous by the tragical history of Manzoni, “Nun of 
Monza,” and was the property of Duke S——, a pleasant 
old nobleman whom I had known in Rome. The house 
was plain, square, and painted a light, neutral color ; 
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French windows led from the ground-floor rooms to a wide 
piazza overlooking English lawns and ‘‘ grounds”; the 
floors are parquet or scagliola, and coolness and darkness 
reigned throughout the house, which was quite modern, 
and only intended for Summer. 

Milan itself is not oppressively hot in Summer, and being 
80 very anxious to announce itself as perfectly on the level 
of the times, and by no means a mere museum, such as ‘the 
more picturesque and laggard cities of Italy, does not lay a 
burden on the tourist in the way of sight-seeing. After 
you have climbed the tower of the Cathedral, and admired 
the two thonsand- statues, representing the army of hea- 
ven, and the magnificent rampart of the Alps on the clear 
horizon ; when you have examined the dried body of St. 
Charles in the subterranean chapel, where a guide carries a 
torch to enable you to see the silver paneling of the walls 
and ceiling ; and when you have wondered at the life-size 
silver statues of St. Charles and St. Ambrose, and the 
wealth of jewelry in the treasury or vestry of the church, 
you feel as if you might indulge in a saunter in the mod- 
ern gardens, take a siesta at your comfortable hotel, or fol- 
low the lazy string of carriage-idlers round the chestnut- 
shaded drive that skirts the old ramparts. 

Not but what a seeker after antiquities and curiosities can 
find more than enough to ‘run him off his feet” for a 
week at least, but it does not stare him in the face, or chal- 
enge him to ‘‘do” it, as elsewhere. You fall into the lazy 
bustle of the place ; you think of the politics of the day 
instead of the history of the past; you are excited at the 
new opera prospects at La Scala, almost the largest theatre 
in the world, and where “‘1’Africaine” can be, as I saw it, 
better put on the stage than anywhere, except at the new 
Opera House in Paris. Though as to talent, Milan can no 
longer command a purse long enough to insure anything 
first rate. You sit for hours eating ices and drinking sher- 
bet by moonlight in the gardens, while the band plays’ the 
last pot-pourri out of the last opera-bouffe : or you stroll 
over to the new Zoological Department, and only then 
realize that the display denotes a provincial town instead 
of a capital. 

But Milan has the modern spirit more fully developed 
than any of the successive capitals of her own land ; and 
has an independent life of her own outside either the 
political or the foreign element, for she is the wealthiest 
manufacturing town in the kingdom, carrying on a brisk 
trade in silk and wool. Again, she is a perfect Paris in the 
line of art, having evolved a new school of painting, very 
French in its aspiration, and one of sculpture, rather wildly 
realistic, but nevertheless evidencing much crude talent in 
its members, as well as considerable technical, imitative 
skill (the Cathedral roof and the new cemetery have been 
convenient places of exhibition for active sculptors of inno- 
vating tendencies) ; while in music, the Conservatoire of 
Milan is confessedly the headquarters of the art in Italy. 
Foreigners, especially singers, go there to study for oper- 
atic performing, and Italians go to learn music, though they 
learn but a local style, and that not the highest ; but it is 
popular in their own country, and not unpopular in most 
others, except Germany and Belgium. 

The Cathedral is still the public, commercial, social, and 
religious nucleus of Milan, though the Piazza is very differ- 
ent now from the former surroundings of the Church, 
where the merchants of old gathered, and the nobles mar- 
shalled themselves, and the people fought for bread 
during the famines that succeeded the plague in the six- 
teenth century, as is told in Manzour’s novel of ‘The 
Betrothed.” 

Despite the first impression—some one has called this 
white-marble Cathedral a church of lace-work—the Church 





strikes the eye as defective after a few moment’s observa- 
tion, and I never could admire it so unreservedly as most 
travelers think themselves bound to do. It lacks height, 
as even its highest pinnacle is not worthy to be called a 
spire ; and its heavy, square-topped, Renaissance portals, 
and indeed the whole facade, are distressingly out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the florid Gothic design. The ceiling 
is also another blemish and disappointment, being painted 
in imitation of stone-work, and the sham is very transpa- 
rent. 

Setting aside these details, there is much that is interest- 
ing, both in the way of mqnuments and pictures ; but two 
of the most curious specialties, neither of which is men- 
tioned in the latest guide-books, are the seven-branched, 
gilt-bronze candelabrum standing in the right transept, 
on a sculptured pedestal of Sienna marble, with the Virgin 
and Child carved on the shaft, and the branches adorned 
with foliage and miniature statues ; and the colossal statue of 
St. Bartholomew in the rear of the choir and high altar, 
representing the apostle as flayed alive. The sculptor, Marco 
Agrato, was so proud of his work, that he recorded his 
satisfaction in Latin inscription to this effect: ‘‘ Not 
Praxiteles, but Marcus Agratus, designed and executed 
me.” 

Immediately in front of the choir-railings is a round 
opening, with lamps perpetually burning, an artistic rail- 
ing encircling it; and through this we catch a glimpse of 
the subterranean shrine of St. Charles Borromeo, Arch- 
bishop of Milan in 1557. The plague broke out in the city 
during his lifetime, and he exposed himself personally in 
the most fearless way, encouraging the clergy to do their 
duty likewise. His nephew, Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, 
was his successor in the See, and inherited the same vir- 
tues. Manzoni gives an admirable portrait of him in 
‘“‘The Betrothed,” as a contrast to the wretched Don 
Abbondio, the country parish priest ; both portraits being 
historical. : 

The body of St. Charles lies in a glass case—the face un-~ 
covered, the flesh dried and brown like a mummy’s; the 
hands incased in episcopal embroidered gloves, and the 
body clothed in episcopal robes. The mitre and pillow 
under the head are one mass of gold and jewels, while 
scenes of the saint’s life are chiseled on the silver lining of 
the walls, blackened by the torches constantly applied to 
them for the benefit of curious strangers. 

Milan and its diocese still cling to certain old customs 
and privileges, some dating from the fourth century ; 
others sheltering themselves under the same plea, for in- 
stance, the twelve days’ prolongation of the carnival after 
Lent begins—an indulgence actually ascribed by popular 
belief to St.Ambrose himself. The Ambrosian Rite is of 
undoubted antiquity, and is still in use in all the churches 
of the diocese. The ceremonies of the Mass differ slightly 
from those in Rome and wherever the Roman Rite pre- 
vails ; and there is something Oriental in a few of the turn- 
ings, gestures, lifting of hands, and blessings, which occur 
during the Mass.° Also at the Cathedral, on certain days, 
an ancient custom is kept up by certain families, in which 
it is an hereditary privilege, of offering bread and wine in 
public, at what is called the ‘‘ Offertory ” of the Mass, that 
is, immediately after the Creed is sung. 

Outside these peculiarities, the same religious customs as 
elsewhere in Italy prevail in Milan. I remember visiting 
one of the ordinary churches on an evening devoted to a 
special service and sermon, where crowds stood and knelt 
—chairs are seldom used in Italy except at early morning 
services, when the church is not full, or during Lent and 
Advent sermons; and at other times are piled up out of 
sight in some recess, chapel or lobby adjacent—and the 
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altar alone, brilliantly and profusely lighted, blazed out 
against the dark background. Red and white drapery hung 
in alternate and interlacing festoons from the arches, and 
gold-braid was fancifully looped and trellised across the 
drapery. The people sang right willingly, but not very 
musically. Such scenes are common. 

At another time I witnessed a curious religious ceremony, 
if not quite of a local nature, yet unusual—a sermon and 
some devotions in the vulgar tongue, commemorating the 
sorrow of the Mother of Christ, on the night of Good Fri- 
day, after the Crucifixion. If I remember right, there was 
some representative image in the church, prominently 
placed so as to remind the congregation of the object of 
the meeting, which took place at dusk. This was not com- 
mon to all the churches of the city, but was done here and 
there only. 

At Venice, on Hoiy Saturday night, or Easter Eve, there 
is a custom peculiar to St. Mark’s, of lighting an immense 
Greek cross which hangs in the nave, and which remains 
thus lighted, the rest of the church in deep darkness, until 
dawn on Easter Sunday, and is intended to commemorate 
the night of the Resurrection. The same custom used to 
prevail in one small church in Rome, on the same side of 
the Tiber as St. Peter’s, in a little piazza half way between 
the Vatican and the Bridge of St. Angelo. 

Next to the Cathedral, the greatest boast of Milan is the 

Ambrosian Library, the work of Frederic Borromeo, and 
now consisting of 150,000 printed books, besides 20,000 
very ancient and valuable manuscripts. There are pictures 
and statues, bronzes and gems, and miscellaneous curiosi- 
ties as well. I do not remember anything distinctly of my 
hurried visit, except a lock of feir hair and a signature, 
both said to be authentic memorials of the much-maligned 
Lucrezia Borgia. 
\ It often seems a pity, when we look back on visits to 
places that should have detained one for weeks, to remem- 
ber that the visit was made at an age or a time when one 
had not read or studied enough to care for historically, and 
appreciate at their right value, these points of contact with 
the history of the past. Properly speaking, no one should 
travel through historical lands, and visit celebrated places, 
until he has prepared himself to understand as well as 
enjoy what he sees. Unluckily, I traveled at a time when 
only striking exceptions made much impression on a mind 
just let loose from school-tasks. Even at that time, how- 
ever, the Church of St. Ambrose, the former cathedral of 
the city, and the scene of the great Bishop’s defiance of 
Theodosius, the emperor who had ordered the massacre of 
all the inhabitants of Thessalonica, in revenge for a slight 
offered to one of his officers, had a peculiar interest for me. 
You go in through an atrium, or quadrangle, surrounded 
by round arches with old tombstones and inscriptions, ‘and 
half-effaced frescoes of the twelfth century (the court itself 
is said to be of the ninth), but if tradition is right it must 
be far older, for the massive church gates are believed to 
be the same which St. Ambrose closed on the excommuni- 
cated emperor, forbidding him to defile the House of God 
by his presence. The sovereign accepted the rebuke, and 
did canonical penance for his sin, be@f@es giving large 
privileges and indemnities to the outraged city which he 
had so wantonly decimated. 

This old church was formerly dedicated to the martyrs 
Gervasius and Protasius, but after St. Ambrose’s death, it 
was re-dedicated to him, and the spot where were the tombs 
of the former became forgotten. When I visited it, they 
had just been discovered, and alterations were going 
on in the modernized crypt, where St. Ambrose is also 
buried. 

The coronation of the Lombard Kings, and subsequently 








of the German Emperors, with the Iron Crown*, used to be 
performed in this ancient cathedral, which, like St. Mark’s 
at Venice, is not content with its own wealth of traditions, 
but actually claims to possess a Mosaic relic, in the shape 
of a brazen serpent on a short column in the nave. I do 
not know the date of this, but it probably came from Con- 
stantinople at the same time as the many Byzantine treas- 
ures and relies at Venice. 

The peculiar galleries of Romanesque form which dis- 
tinguish St. Ambrose, and the carved marble and porphyry 
canopy or baldacchino over the high altar, which witnesses 
to the extreme antiquity of the church, strike one less than 
the extraordinary display of early goldsmiths’ work which 
adorns the high altar itself. The latter is a square-bottom 
table, between three and four feet high, each side of which 
is covered with gold and silver, some of which is engraved 
in relievo, but mostly encrusted with uncut gems, and 
enriched with enamel; the work of a German artist con- 
temporary with Charlemagne (ninth gentury). 

This ‘‘ golden portal” reminded me of the equally mar- 
velous ‘‘ golden screen,” or reredos, of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
a wall of jewelry standing behind the altar; but, like the 
‘* portal,” only exposed on high days and holidays, unless 
wher privately uncovered for the benefit of sight-seers. 

Like most of the churches of the ante-medieval time, St. 
Ambrose’s is distinguished by a bishop’s throne behind the 
altar, in the further end of the apse. 

The most perfect specimen I ever saw of the earliest 
Italian arrangement of seats for the clergy in a cathedral, 
is at the obscure, deserted little island town of Torcello, 
six miles from Venice, where the seventh century cathedral 
is a plain, rectangular basilica, supported by columns, and 
having the east end, or apse, filled by semicircular seats, 
rising in six tiers, and commanded by a lofty episcopal 
throne of rudely carved stone in the centre. The present 
Roman Catholic custom is for the bishop’s throne to be on 
the right-hand side of the altar. 

One of the religious pictures most popular and well- 
known throughout the world has its defaced and damaged 
original in the ancient refectory or dining-hall of the (sup- 
pressed) monastery connected with the abbey church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie. This is Leonardo da Vinci's 
“Last Supper.” It is almost unrecognizable, but some 
authentic copies and engravings exist, which prove that the 
popular representatives of the picture are very far from 
being faithful copies. The head of the Saviour, especially, 
has less of the usual defect of genuineness than its equiva- 
lent in most pictures of Christ, and far less of the conven- 
tionality given to it by repeated filtrations of this particular 
original, through careless engravings and photographs, 

On driving through the rather bare Piazza d’ Armi, or 
drilling-ground, the changed condition of the city of the 
Visconti, and then of the Sforza, is strikingly noticed, for 
the castle of the ‘‘tyrants” is now a barrack, and not far is 
an arena, or cireus, for races, built by Napoleon ; while 
opposite, the chief feature in the dreary surroundings, 
stands the Arch of Peace, with its goddess careering in a 
chariot with six horses, attended by four ‘ victories” on 
horseback. River-gods and allegorical and historical bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions cover the rest of the space, which is 


* Tho Iren Crown is still preserved at Monza, in the treasury 
of the Cathedral, and was used as late as 188, when the last of the 
titular sovereigns of the Holy Roman Empire, Ferdinand I. of 
Austria, was crowned. It consists of a broad band, or hoop, of 
gold, studded with jewels, and inelosing a thin strip of iron, said 
to have been made from a nail (one of the supposed relies of the 
Passion of Christ), brought by the Empress Helena from Pales- 
tine. The Austrians carried off this national treasure in the war 
of 1859, but restored it after the peace of 1866, 
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intended to remind one of the Triumphal Arches in the 
Roman Forum, but usually carries the mind rather to Paris 
and the Champs Elysées. I confess I could not see the 
beauty of this gate, standing by itself in a miniature wil- 
derness ; it has some of the cold beauty of the Munich 
buildings, but equally with them leaves the spectator unim- 


pressed and 
rather cheer- 
less. 

Does any 
one think Mil- 
an has, so far, 
vindicated its 
claim to being 
in the van of 


modern civili- ~ 


zation ? Asec- 
tion of the in- 
habitants, at 
any rate, was 
determined to 
prove its ‘‘pro- 
gression” by 
far more prac- 
tical tests, one 
of which ex- 
ists in the 
Temple of Cre- 
mation, erect- 
ed for the pro- 
per burning 
of the dead, in 
the large new 
cemetery, one 
of the finest 
in Italy, whose 
monuments 
form absolute- 
ly a museum 
of modern 
Milanese 
sculpture, and 
whose space 
of 500 acres 
is inclosed 
by beautiful, 
classic colon- 
nades. 

The envir- 
ons of Milan 
ought to be 
the subject of 
a separate 
sketch, so 
peculiar are 
their charac- 
teristics, so un- 
Italian, with 
thei? half-sub- 
merged rice- 
fields, and ex- 
cellent roads 


on elevated causeways, often bordered with luxuriant 


| 
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MILAN.— VICTOR EMMANUEL GALLERY—THE GREAT COVERED STREET. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS HUNTING, 


I rninx the prettiest stream I saw in Africa is the river 
Saint Lucy, as it flows along for miles in its devious wind- 
ings through picturesque scenery, and at last widens into 
a beautiful bay where its waters empty themselves into the 








M ozambique 
Channel. 

We spent 
several weeks 
in the neigh- 
borhood, havy- 
ing our head- 
quarters upon 
the shores of 
the bay, and 
making excur- 
sions up the 
stream on 
hippopotamus 
hunts, and 
chases of a 
similar nature. 

In some 
places the hills 
sweep down to 
the water’s 
edge in pre- 
cipitous cliffs, 
in others re- 
ceding to leave 
a long stretch 
of sandy flat, 
or graceful 
promontory 
jutting out 
into the water, 
green with 
grass, and 
shadowed by 
tall trees that 
afforded the 
most agreeable 
shelter during 
the oppressive 
heat of the 
long noons. 

A score of 
lovely islands 
dot the sur- 

face of the 
bay, some of 
them steep 
and rocky, and 
almost inac 
cessible to hu- 
man footsteps, 
others lying 
stretched out 
in emerald 
verdure, look- 
ing, in the 


golden mists uf early morning or the magnificent moon- 


hedges worthy of England, and hiding under their bushi- | light of the torrid zone, like fairy barques that had 
ness masses of brilliant wild flowers. Well-cultivated | anchored for a brief space amid the quiet and beauty of 
farms, and well-kept farm buildings distinguish Lombardy | the sheltered bay. 
from almost every other Italian agricultural region. Asto| But, sportsman-like, the strong feeling which had 
scenery, there is not much, except in the distant view of | prompted the wild expedition of my friends and myself 


the Alps—especially beautiful at sunrise and sunset. 








was always uppermost in my mind, and I am inclined to 






























think that had the shores of the bay been as desolate as 
those of the Dead Sea, we should have lingered unrepin- 
ingly while hippopotami remained as plenty as they were 
all about the adjacent waters. 

We killed a great number, and several times met with 
adventures which threatened to find an unpleasant termi- 
nation, although, I am thankful to say, no serious accident 
occurred either to us or our guides. 

One day my friend and Morines and myself were out in 
a boat, accompanied by one of the natives. Just at the 
mouth of the river we saw a young hippopotamus and his 
dam reclining tranquilly in the wet sand, and immediately 
gave chase. 

The calf got separated from his mother, and made such 
a hideous tumult as he swam out into the bay that we fol- 
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enraged assailant. The calf had turned toward us again, 
and, though still howling dolefully, seemed inclined to 
add his efforts to those of his dam and obtain revenge 
for his fright and wounds. 

But the peril was a brief one. Morines, who never by 
any chance lost his presence of mind, had already raised 
his rifle, while the negro and I were exhibiting our agility 
in jumping. Just as the side of the boat lay almost flat on 
the water, and the hippopotamus raised herself as if intend- 
ing to break it with her weight, he fired, with a sure and 
deadly aim. 

The enormous creature sank, dyeing the water with 
blood, and floundering blindly about in her agony. The 
boat righted itself, and off we rowed swiftly back to a safe 
distance. 














HIPPOPOTAMUS HUNTING. —‘‘ SHE HAD SEIZED THE SIDE OF THE BOAT IN HER ENORMOUS JAWS.” a 


lowed as fast as the vigorous arms of our rower could pro- 
pel the light boat. 

I fired and wounded the young wretch, whose doleful 
groanings increased, and we were all so occupied in watch- 
ing his ridiculous movements that we quite forgot the dam, 
until she forced her presence upon us in an entirely unwar- 
rantable and astounding manner. I was leaning over the 
side of the boat, when I felt a sudden shock, and it tilted 
over upon its side with a suddenness that almost threw me 
out. The negro gave a cry and a bound, and landed in 
the bow, and I followed without well knowing wherefore. 
The hippopotamus had seized the side of the boat in her 
enormous jaws, and was shaking it so violently to and fro 
that the water poured in torrents over the stern, and we 
were threatened with an instantaneous somerset into the 
bay, which would leave us quite at the mercy of our 





Another ball finished the calf, and we were shortly joined 
by our companions, who had watched the scene from the 
shore, and rowed out to us in the terrible fear of only being 
in time to see our mangled bodies crushed in the pon- 
derous jaws of our foes. 

I one day saw a hippopotamus asleep, not far from the 
shore, among the tall reeds. I waded into the water nearly 
to my waist, and as I neared the spot the creature awoke 
and perceived my design. 

Instead of retreating, as I expected, he made straight 
toward me, with his mouth open. I fired, and took him 
under the ear, making him turn an involuntary pirouette. 
He recovered himself by the time I had loaded again, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, swam toward the deep water. 

I was afraid that he would escape. The sun struck 
directly upon him, and dazzled my eyes ; the bottom of 
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the river was slippery and muddy, and my feet sank deeper 
with every step. 

Just as I was taking aim again he turned a second time, 
and made toward me in a most ferocious way ; but luckily 
my ball entered his great throat, and he rolled over and 
over in horrible contortions. 





THE OPEN VERDICT. 


T is a very pleasant feeling, that of liberty 
from all business care of whatsoever kind, 
if only for a few weeks, when one’s avoca- 
tions for the remainder of the year con- 
fine one to a busy, brain-devouring city 
like this mighty London of ours; and 
therefore it was with no slight degree of 
anticipated enjoyment that, some year or 
two ago, I accepted an oft-repeated in- 
vitation to visit an old school-chum, Dr. 
Henry Gladden, at the village of Clay- 
stone, in one of our northern counties. 

I arrived, howevér, at an unfortunate 
period, and found that what I had pictured to myself as 
being a happy, jolly country-house was at that time a 
house of mourning. Gladden’s uncle and predecessor, 
old Mr. Williams, had died only a few hours before my 
arrival, I would willingly have gone on my way; but 
this my friend, with his wife, would not hear of, and 
everything was done to render my visit as cheerful as 
circumstances would permit. 

I attended the funeral ; and, as we turned to leave the 
churchyard, was much struck by an expression of Glad- 
den’s, which appeared ‘to be uttered without any know- 
ledge of it on his part. It was: ‘‘The grave has closed 
over the last.” I felt greatly tempted to ask for an expla- 
nation, but for obvious reasons checked my curiosity. 

A few mornings afterward, while accompanying my 
friend on his round of visits, we came before an old, large, 
red-brick house that stood close beside the road, being 
separated from it merely by a hedge and small lawn. 

“Why, what’s this ?” exclaimed Gladden, as we saw a 
number of workmen engaged in erecting scaffolding, dig- 
ging up the lawn, and otherwise demolishing the place. 
‘* What are all these men about? Hi !’—calling to one 
of the people—‘“‘ what is it you are doing here ?” 

“Pulling down t’ house for railway,” was the laconic 
response, 

‘“‘ Then the final link is being broken,” mused my com- 
panion, as we drove on. 

My curiosity was again aroused, and this time I resolved 
to satisfy it; so I came to the point at once by thus 
addressing my friend : 

“Hal, you are not generally given to ambiguous or 
unsatisfactory sentences, and therefore, if I am not presum- 
ing too much, would you mind telling me to what you 
alluded in your last remark, and the equally strange one 
uttered at your uncle’s funeral ?” 

“Well, Dick,” he replied, “it is a strange story, and 
one, perhaps, that does not reflect much credit upon my 
poor uncle ; but as the actors in this little drama have 
passed away, and even the very scene of action will in a 
few days be plowed up, I may and will set your mind at 
rest on the subject. You remember that after I had walked 
the hospitals in town, I came down here partly on a visit 
to, and partly to study under, my late uncle. But I found 
a greater attraction than any I had anticipated, in the per- 
son of my cousin Lucy, with whom I soon fell over head 
and ears in love. 








things were shortly in good trim for our marriage. I was 
to be taken into partnership by my uncle when that event 
took place ; and the day before the deeds were signed, the 
old gentleman called me into his room, and narrated the 
following story, which will explain my late expressions, 
and which [ will tell in his own words. 

‘“** Harry,’ said my uncle, ‘as you are now to be my 
son-in-law and partner, I think it but right you should 
become acquainted with an. adventure which befell me in 
my younger days, and for my share in which—justifiable 
as it then appeared to me—I have never ceased to reproach 
myself. At the time I am speaking of, I was studying 
medicine at Manchester; but while on a visit to a distant 
relative, a Dr. Seyton, who occupied this very house ’— 
You see, Dick, this is quite a family practice,” parenthe- 
sized Gladden-—‘“‘‘I was one night awakened by a shake 
of the shoulder, and, looking up, saw, by the light of the 
moon, which streamed in at my window, Dr. Seyton stand- 
ing by my bedside. ‘* Come, get up,” said he. ‘I have 
been sent for; and, as Poor”—his assistant—‘‘ was out 
last night, I'll get you to accompany me now.” While he 
descended to the surgery and stables, I speedily donned 
my habiliments ; and by the time I reached the front gate, 
the doctor was seated in his gig waiting for me. It wasa 
most magnificent moonlight night. 

*** Along the clear, white road, as fast as horse could 
draw us, on we went, past cottage, farm and mansion ; past 
pond and park and stream ; beneath long avenues of trees 
that bordered the roadside and drooped over us, now vail- 
ing all in shadow, now showing some stray moonbeam 
that danced upon the quivering boughs to the soft cadence 
of the night-breeze. Sharp and crisp rose the echo of our 
horse’s tread; and as we came within sight of our destina- 
tion, we heard the gallop of another horse ; and, as we sped 
past a turning, saw a horseman riding up—as we imagined, 
the messenger who had been dispatched for the doctor, 
and who had said he must return by way of Merlton. We 
stopped before Mazeborough House, the residence of the 
Honorable Frederick Wellester, presumptive heir to the 
title and estates of the Earl of Caultdale. There was great 
commotion in the house ; for its owner, who had been ail- 
ing for some time past, had that night been taken seriously 
ill; and while the doctor ascended to the sick-chamber 
and our horse and trap were put up, I lit a cigar and stood 
under the veranda, looking out upon the night and mus- 
ing. Presently one of the domestics emerged from the 
house and passed out into the road, walking briskly on ; 
and just as my cigar was out, I heard Dr. Seyton’s voice 
inquiring for me. 

“‘«Take this,’ he said, handing me a paper, ‘and ride 
home as fast as you can. Get Poor to make it up, and 
come back with all speed—it is life or death. Here is one 
of Mr. Wellester’s horses for you.’ 

“‘T then perceived a groom standing with one ready 
saddled at the gate, on which I mounted and galloped off. 

‘‘For upward of a mile the road lay open and clear 
enough ; but beyond that it was darkly shaded by copses 
and plantations, through which the moon’s rays found lit- 
tle space to shine. I had barely penetrated a dozen yards 
into this dark and lonely spot before I received a summons 
to ‘stand and deliver.’ * My horse being very fresh, quite 
entered into his rider’s feelings, and had not the least 
intention of checking his speed, but continued his journey ; 
while behind came he who bade me ‘stand,’ threatening to 
put a bullet in me if I did not draw rein. This only made 
me urge my animal to greater speed ; but my pursuer did 
his best to keep his word, for he fired, and the bullet just 
grazed my left arm; and at the same iwstant a hand was 


Her father was not averse to it, and | laid upon my horse’s bridle so suddenly as to. throw him 
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on his haunches and cause me a speedy and ignominious 
dismount. But be that as it may, it served me a good turn, 
as I was enabled, not being at all hurt, to slip away in the 
darkness and conceal myself in the plantation. 

*** Where is he ?’ inquired the horseman, riding up. 

** «Stunned, I s’pose, close by,’ was the reply. 

“*The fiend take him for a plaguy horse-dealer ! 
rejoined the first speaker, as I fancy they searched for me. 
At last the same voice said : ‘Here, Stevens; I can’t see 
him. Take this note to Walters of Garforth, and bring me 
back an answer, sharp. Take my horse ; that other brute 
might get you recognized.’ 

‘* « Besides,’ said the other one, ‘the animal has trotted 
off’; which was true, and much to my regret. 

‘**T will wait for you at the corner of Deadman’s Lane,’ 
said the first speaker, as his companion mounted and rode 
on ; and he continued his search for me, little thinking I was 
creeping away from him through the plantation, out of which 
at length I emerged, and, crossing some fields, regained the 
road, and had the unspeakable gratification of seeing the 
horse I had ridden fastened to the gate. This, I suppose, 
had been done by Stevens when he overtook him. I was 
soon once more in the saddle, and away we went as fast as 
my horse could go. 

‘** About three miles from here the road to Garforth 
branches off to the right, and as I came down toward the 
turning, I perceived Stevens riding along it. Quick as 
thought, I threw myself flat on the horse’s back, thinking 
it just possible he might hear the galioping, turn round, 
and try his hand as a marksman; fortunately he did not ; 
and I arrived at my destination without further adventure. 
To call up the assistant, have the prescription made up, 
and attend to the horse, were things speedily done ; and 
ere long I was again in the saddle. 

‘*Now I looked before, beside, and behind me ; but all 
was peaceful. I neared the plantation where I had been 
stopped, but no one ‘barred my progress ; so on I rode, 
not quite reassured, though, for I had not forgotten my 
pursuer was to wait at the corner of Deadman’s Lane, and 
I did not know where that was. 

‘** And now the open road, shining in the clear moonlight, 
lay bright and untenanted before me. I could distinguish 
Mazeborough House ; and nearer, the lane up which, when 
coming with Dr. Seyton, we had seen a horseman riding. 
Then it struck me that as that horseman was not the mes- 
senger who had been dispatched for the doctor, that func- 
tionary having arrived before us, it might have been the 
one who had stopped me, and that was Deadman’s Lane. 
There was no help for it—I must pass the spot; so feeling 
for the pistol I had taken the precaution to bring with me 
this time, I pressed the horse’s sides and urged him on. 
I was not four or five yards from the lane, when a man 
started into the roadway and stood directly in front of me ; 
his figure was slight and his face concealed by a mask ; 
but when he spoke, I recognized the voice that bade me 
‘stand and deliver.’ 

***Not quite so fast, young sir,’ said he, as he per- 
ceived my intention to draw on one side. ‘We don’t part 
quite so easily this time. I must have the medicine.’ 

*** What medicine ?’ I asked. 

***Oh! none of that stuff forme. I want that physic 
you have been sent for; and that bottle I must and will 
have. So take your choice : that bottle and life; or,’ pro- 
ducing a pistol, ‘this barrel and death.’ 

‘*Tt was a serious moment ; but my plan was at once de- 
cided on ; so, putting my hand in my breast, as if for the 
bottle, I reined close up beside him, and as he eagerly 
stretched forth his hand for the expected prize, I drew my 
pistol and fired, I saw him stagger, and in a few moments 








after, as it seemed, I was at the gate of Mazeborough 
House. 

‘‘Once inside and safe, I had no sooner delivered the 
medicine to the servant, to be taken up-stairs to Dr. Sey- 
ton, than the state of tension to which my nerves (not of 
the strongest) had been strung, gave way, and but for some 
stimulant from the steward I should have fainted away. 

** However, I soon recovered sufficiently to relate my ad- 
venture to him ; but he only laughed at my attributing a 
literal meaning to the robber’s demand for the bottle, and 
suggested it might be slang for plunder; so I held my 
peace on that head, feeling the force of the lines : 


‘A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 


‘The conversation with the steward soon changed to the 
family, and I learned from him that the Honorable Frede- 
rick Wellester had a half-brother, Ernest, a very wild, dis- 
sipated person, who had been the favorite of the Earl until 
his character was found out. This Ernest used to live at 
Caultdale Place, one of the Earl’s seats, some fifteen or six- 
teen miles off ; but owing to heavy gambling debts, he was 
compelled to break up his establishment, and only retained 
one servant, whom after a time he also discharged. This 
servant Mr. Frederick had engaged, ‘and,’ continued the 
steward, ‘a very decent servant Stevens was.’ 

“ “Stevens !’ I ejaculated, very loudly I dare say, for a 
man looked into the apartment and inquired : ‘Did you 
call, sir ?’ 

‘‘T was struck dumb.; a thousand ideas rushed through 
my brain. 

‘“¢No; it is nothing,’ replied the steward ; and the man 
disappeared, but not before I had recognized in him one of 
the men concerned in my late adventure. 

‘‘ Just at this moment there wasa great disturbance in 
the house ; and going out to inquire the cause, I found Dr. 
Seyton standing on the staircase interrogating Stevens, the 
other domestics being grouped around. 

‘** How is this ?’ exclaimed the doctor. ‘How came you 
to bring me this? It contains a slow poison.’ 

‘««The gentleman brought it, sir, and of course I gave it 
to you.’ 

‘«¢But surely Poor could never have made this up. Look 
at it, Frank ; what do yousay ? and Dr. Seyton held out tho 
bottle ; but before I could reach t Stevens had taken it, 
and, at the same moment, his foot slipped, and the phial 
was dashed to pieces on the ground. The doctor looked 
annoyed at what appeared to him as an accident; but to 
me there was design in it ; so as he reascended the stairs I 
called to Stevens, who followed me and the steward into 
the latter’s apartment, when, shutting the door and placing 
my back against it, I thus addressed him : 

* «How did you become possessed of that bottle you let 
fall just this minute ?’ (for I could see it was not the one I 
brought), ‘and for what motive did you stop my horse a 
few hours since, and who was your companion ?” 

‘These queries poured out rapidly, not giving time for 
any distinct reply ; but when I paused for a moment, he 
answered with a look of the utmost astonishment : 

‘«¢ Sir, I really do not understand you. The bottle you 
brought I gave the doctor ; and as to stopping your horse 
and about a companion, I am quite at a loss to know what 
you allude to.’ 

“But I need not enumerate the answers by which he 
fenced off my inquiries ; suffice it to say he denied all 
knowledge whatever of my adventure, and stoutly affirmed 
that he had not left the house since the previous day. 
What annoyed me still more was the conduct of the steward, 
who appeared to regard my statements as proceeding either 
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plied for my recovery. orable Ernest Wellester (half-brother to the proprietor of Maze- 


: . borough House), a gentleman who for some years past h ide 

“There was nothing to be gleaned from Stevens, so of | ?°7OU8D Mouse), & Be FOnte pas Sas Bestted 
, hi il ined with tt on the Continent. This occurrence has only tended to throw greater 
course he went his way, anc remained with the steward. obscurity upon this mysterious affair. In consequence of the utter 


Soon after daybreak, Dr. Seyton rejoined us; the invalid | want of all evidence, the jury returned an open verdict—‘ Found 
was sleeping, and all immediate danger was over, so orders | Dead.’” 
were given for our horse to be put to. “Such,” continued Gladden, ‘‘was my uncle’s story. 
‘**In a few seconds news was brought in of some of the | You have followed him to the grave, and seen the prepara- 
farm-laborers having discovered the lifeless body of a man | tions for razing to the ground Mazeborough House ; the 
lying in the road ; the remains had been removed to one of | Caultdale title has become extinct ; the Honorable Freder- 
the outhouses, whither we proceeded. It was a dreadful | ick Wellester, whosucceeded to it, died a few months after- 
spectacle ; the features were quite undistinguishable, and | ward, without issue; and although diligent search was 
presented the appearance of having had some firearm dis- | made for the next of kin (his half-brother Ernest), no tid- 
charged close to them. The steward and Dr. Seyton min- | ings could possibly be obtained of him.” 


from a weak intellect or a too free use of the means sup- | the domestics, named Stevens, formerly in the service of the Hon- 
| 





utely examined the body ; and after holding a whispered “But,” said I, ‘surely your uncle——” 

conversation together, the doctor drew me on one side and **Lived at a time when wealth and interest could influ- 
advised me not to mention any of the circumstances con- | ence everything and almost everybody.” 

nected with my late adventure, but to wait until the “*T see,” I rejoined ; ‘‘ it was what is called ‘ hushed up.’ 
inquest ; then, as medical aid was perfectly useless, we | But I suppose the body that was found was that of the 
took our departure and drove home. half-brother Ernest ?” ‘* Precisely.” 

















HIPPOPOTAMUS HUNTING. —‘‘I FIRED AND STRUCK HIM UNDER THE EAR,.’’— SEE PAGE 312. 


“Two days afterward a letter was received desiring our THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 
presence at Mazeborough House ; and immediately on our 
arrival I was ushered into Mr. Wellester’s private room. In the year 1787 the merchants and planters of England 


Our interview was a lengthened one; we then descended | interested in the West India possessions petitioned the 
to where the inquest was being held. The best report of | King to cause the bread-fruit tree to be introduced into 
the proceedings was given in a local paper published a | these islands ; and, in accordance with this request, the 
day or two afterward, which, if I remember rightly, ran | armed transport Bounty, of two hundred and fifteen tons, 
thus : ' was fitted out at Deptford with the proper requisites. 
‘As some farm laborers in the employ of the Honorable Fred- Lieutenant William Bligh, who had been round the world 
erick Wellester, of Mazeborough, were proceeding to their work with Cook, was appointed to command her. Her cabin 
early on Tuesday morning, they discovered the dead body of a man | was fitted with a false floor cut full of holes sufficient to 
on the highway. The remains were at once removed to one of the | receive one thousand or more garden-pots. She was vict- 
farm buildings, where they remained till Thursday last, when an ualed for fifteen months, and laden with trinkets for the 
inquest was held upon them. No satisfactory evidence was pro- South Sea Islanders. Her destination was Tahiti, by way 
duced tending to throw any light upon either who the unfortunate . . a 
person was, or by what means he met his death, although it is con- of Cape Horn. She sailed late in December, 1787. 
jectured, owing to the frightful spectacle the face and head pre- After a three months’ tempestuous passage, she made the 
sented, that some pistol or gun must have been discharged close | eastern coast of Terra del Fuego. She contended thirty 
to him; but whether by himself or by some one unknown, no clue days here with violent westerly gales, seeking either to 


could be obtained. A pistol ready loaded and capped was found | 11,544 the strait or double the cape. Finding either course 
in one of the deceased’s pockets, but no papers or other means of 


identification. A strange fact in connection with this case is the impossible, Bligh resolved to cross the South Atlantic and 
disappearance, on the same morning the body was found, of one of approach Tahiti from the westward—a determination which 
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was successfully executed. He gave directions to all on It was now that an event took place which rendered the 
board not to inform the natives of the object of their visit, | cruise of the Bounty one of the most extraordinary in the 
lest the price-current of bread-fruit trees should suddenly | annals of the sea. A mutiny, which had been planned in 
rise. He contrived to make the chiefs believe that he was | secrecy, broke out on the 27th. The whole crew were 
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doing them a favor in conveying specimens of their plants | engaged in it, with the exception of eighteen men. Bligh, 
to the great King of England. A tent was erected on shore | with these eighteen—most of them officers—was hurried 
to receive the trees, some thirty of which were potted | into the launch, which was cut loose, with one hundred and 
every day. On the 4th of April, 1789, the vessel set sail, | fifty pounds of bread, twenty-eight gallons of water, a little 
with one thousand and fifteen roots in pots, tubs and boxes. | rum and wine, with a quadrant and compass. A few pieces 
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of pork, some cocoanuts, and four cutlasses, were thrown 
at them as they were cast adrift. Some of the mutineers 
laughed at the helpless condition of the launch ; while 
others expreased their confidence in Bligh’s resources by 
exclaiming, with oaths, ‘‘ Pshaw! he’ll find his way home 
if you give him pencil and paper!” ‘ He’ll have a vessel 
built in a month !’ 

Defenseless and unarmed, Bligh saw they had nothing to 
hope from the inhabited islands of the surrounding waters. 
He told the crew that no chance of relief remained except 
at Timor, where there was a Dutch colony, at a distance 
of three thousand five hundred miles. They all agreed, 
and bound themselves by a solemn promise to live upon 
one ounce of bread and a gill of water a day. They then 
bore away across this unknown and barbarous sea, in a 
boat twenty-three feet long from stem to stern, deep-laden 
with nineteen men, and barely supplied with food for two. 
There is nothing in maritime annals more marvelous than 
this voyage from Tahiti to Timor. 

The first thing done was to return:thanks to God for 
their preservation, and to invoke His protection during the 
perils they were to encounter. The sun now rose fieryand 
red, foreboding a severe gale, which, before long, blew with 
extreme severity. The sea curled over'the stern, obliging 
them to bail without cessation. The bread was in bags, 
and in danger of being soaked and spoiled. Unless this 
could be prevented, starvation was inevitable. Everything 
was thrown overboard that could be spared, even to suits 
of clothes ; the bread was then secured in the carpenter’s 
chest. A teaspoonful of rum anda fragment of bread-fruit 
—collected from the floor of the boat, where it had been 
crushed in the confusion of departure—was now served to 
each man, 

They constantly passed in sight of islands, upon which 
they did not dare to land. They kept on, alternately 
praying, dining on damaged bread, and sipping infinitesi- 
mal quantities of rum or other cordial. On grand occa- 
sions, Bligh served out as the day’s allowance a quarter of 
a pint of cocoanut milk and two ounces of meat. One 
half of the men watched while the other half slept, with 
nothing to cover them but the heavens. They could not 
stretch out their limbs, for want of room ; they became 
dreadfully cramped, and at last the dangers and pains of 
sleep were such that it became an additional misery in their 
catalogue of sorrows. 

A heavy thunder-shower enabled them to quench their 
thirst for the first time, and to increase their stock of 
water to thirty-four gallons ; but it wet them through, ant 
caused them to pass a cold and shivering night. The next 
day the sun came out, and they stripped and dried their 
clothes. Bligh thought the men needed additional com- 
fort under these dismal circumstances, and issued to each 
an ounce and a half of pork, an ounce of bread, a teaspoon- 
ful of rum, and half a pint of cocoanut milk. They kept a 
fishing-line towing from the stern, but in no instance did 
they catch a fish. 

Bligh now became convinced that in serving ounces of 
bread by guesswork he was dealing out over-measure, and 
that if he continued to do so his stores would not last the 
eight weeks he had intended they should. So he madea 
pair of scales of two cocoanut shells, and, having accident- 
ally found a pistol-ball, twenty-five of which were known 
to weigh a pound, or sixteen ounces, he adopted it as the 
measure of one ration of bread. The men were thus 
reduced from one ounce to two hundred and seventy-two 
grains. Another thunder-shower now came on, and they 
caught twenty gallons of water. The usual consolation of 
a thimbleful of rum was served when the storm was over, 
together with one mouthful of pork. 





The men soon began to complain of pains in the bowels ; 
and nearly all had lost, in a measure, the use of their 
limbs. Their clothes would not dry when taken off and 


| hung upon the rigging, so impregnated was the atmosphere 


with moisture. 

On the fifteenth day they discovered a number of islands, 
which, though forming part of the group of the New Heb- 
rides, had been seen neither by Cook nor Bougainville ; 
and thus, in the midst of their agonies, the satisfaction of 
contributing to geographical science was, as it were in 
derision, awarded to them. The men now clamored for 
extra allowances of pork and rum, which Bligh sternly 
refused, administering his bullet- weight of bread with the 
severest economy. 

‘* At dawn of the twenty-second day,” says Bligh, ‘‘ some 
of my people seemed half-dead. Our appearances were 
horrible, and I could look no way but I caught the eye of 
some one in distress. Extreme hunger was now too evi- 
dent ;- but no one suffered from thirst, nor had we much 
inclination to drink—that desire, perhaps, being satisfied 
through the skin. Every one dreaded the approach of 
night. Sleep, though we longed for it, afforded no com- 
fort ; for my own part, I almost lived without it.” 

’ Bligh now examined the’ remaining bread, and found 
sufficient to last for twenty-nine days; but as he might be 
compelled to avoid Timor and go to Java, it became neces- 
sary to make the stock hold out for forty days. He there- 
fore announced that supper would hereafter be served with 
out bread ! 

A great event happened onthe twenty-seventh day. A 
noddy, a bird as large as a small pigeon, was caught as it 
flew past the hoat. Bligh divided it; with the entrails, into 
nineteen portions, and distributed it by lots. It was eaten, 
bones and all, with salt water for sauce. The next day a 
booby, which is as large as a duck, was caught, and was 
divided and devoured like the noddy, even to the entrails, 
beak and feet. The blood was given to three of the men 
who were the most distressed for want of food. 

On the thirtieth day they landed upon the northern 
shore of New Holland, and gave thanks to God for His 
gracious protection through a series of disasters and 
calamities almost unparalleled. 

They found oysters upon the rocks, which they opened 
without detaching them. A fire was made by the help of 
a magnifying-glass ; and then, with the aid of a copper pot 
found in the boat, a delicious stew of oysters, pork, bread 
and cocoanut was cooked. Spring water was obtained by 
digging where a growth of wire-grass indicated a moist 
situation. The soft tops of palm-trees and fern-roots fur- 
nished a very palatable addition to their mess. After lay- 
ing in sixty gallons of water, and as many oysters as they 
could collect, they re-embarked, having slept two nights 
on land, and been greatly benefited thereby. 

Keeping northwestward, and coasting along the shore, 
they landed from time to time in search of food. On the 
2d of June the watch of the gunner, which had been the 
only one in the company successfully to resist the influ- 
ences of the weather, finally stopped ; so that sunrise, noon 
and sunset were now the only definite points in the twenty- 
four hours. On the next day, having followed the north- 
eastern shore of New Holland as far as it lay in their route, 
they once more launched into the open sea. 

On Thursday, the 11th, they passed, as Bligh supposed, 
the meridian of the eastern point of Timor, a fact which 
diffused universal joy and satisfaction. On Friday, at 
three in the morning, the island was faintly visible in the 
west, and by daylight it lay but five miles to the leeward. 
They had run three thousand six hundred and eighteen 
miles in an open boat in forty-one days, with provisions 
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barely sufficient for five. Though life had never been sus- 
tained upon so little nourishment for so long time, and 
under equal circumstances of exposure and suffering, not a 
man perished during the voyage. Their wants were most 
kindly supplied by the Dutch at Coupang, and every neces- 
sary and comfort administered with a most liberal hand. 

On his return to England, Bligh published a narrative of 
his voyage and of the mutiny, which was soon translated 
into all the languages of Europe. He ascribed the revolt 
to the desire of the crew to lead an idle and luxurious life 
at Tahiti, though subsequent developments, and his own 
conduct when Governor of New South Wales, seem to 
show that his cruelties and tyranny had rendered him 
odious and intolerable. 

The British Government could not allow such a transac- 
tion upon the high seas to pass unpunished, and dispatched 
the frigate Pandora, Captain Edwards, to Tahiti, in the 
month of August. Only ten of the mutineers were found, 
the rest having withdrawn to another island through fear 
of discovery, as we shall now relate; merely stating that 
the ten persons taken were conveyed to England, where 
they were tried and executed. 

John Adams, one of the mutineers, being apprehensive 
that the English Government would make an attempt to 
punish the revolt, resolved to escape to some neighboring 
and uninhabited island, and there establish a colony. With 
eight Englishmen, one of whom was Christian, the ring- 
leader in the mutiny, their Tahitian wives, and a few 
islanders of both sexes, he sailed in the Bounty to Pitcairn’s 
Island, which had lately been seen by Carteret. They 
arrived there in 1790, and, having unladen the vessel, 
burned her. A settlement was formed, which prospered in 
spite of the continual quarrels between the males of the 
two races. This hostility resulted, in three years, in the 
extinction of the savages, leaving upon the island Adams, 
three Englishmen, ten women of Tahiti, and the children, 
some twenty in number. One of the Englishmen, having 
succeeded in distilling brandy from a root which grew in 
abundance, drank to excess and threw himself headlong 
from a rock into the sea. Another was slain for entertain- 
ing designs upon the wife of the only remaining English- 
man except Adams. Thus, in 1799, Adams and Young 
were the only males of the original colony surviving. They 
began to reflect upon their duties toward their children and 
those of their companions. They commenced holding 
religious services morning and evening, and instructed the 
rising generation in such rudimental branches of education 
as their own learning would permit. Young died in 1801, 
and Adams became the administrator and patriarch of the 
colony. He was assisted by the Tahitian women, who 
showed a remarkable capacity for civilization and aptitude 
for refinement. 

An English frigate, the Briton, touched at Pitcairn in 
1814, and her captain offered to take Adams back to Eng- 
land, promising to procure his pardon from the King. But 
the forty-seven persons, women and children, forming the 
settlement, besought their patriarch not to leave them. In 
1825 Captain Beechey visited the island, and found the 
population increased to sixty-six. Adams was sixty years 
old, but still vigorous and active. He begged Beechey to 
marry him, according to the rites of the English Church, 
to the woman with whom he had lived, and who was now 
infirm and blind. Beechey gladly acceded to the request. 
Soon after, an English missionary, named Buffet, went out 
to Pitcairn to assist Adams in the discharge of his duties, 
and to succeed him upon his death. This latter event 
occurred in 1829. Vessels occasionally stopped at Pit- 
cairn, and the English Government was thus kept informed 
of the progress of its interesting colony. 





Old Adams—an entirely self-educated man, having 
taught himself to read after having reached Pitcairn’s— 
became the teacher and moral guide of the community. 
The effects of the precepts and example of this exemplary 
old man, who died, revered and beloved, at the age of 
sixty-five, are not lost ; and the children of his pupils are 
strict in the observance of their religious duties as their 
parents were. Every morning at sunrise there are prayers 
in every house, and grace is said in the same simple and 
earnest manner before all meals. 

In 1831, their numbers being increased to eighty-seven, 
and the difficulty of providing a sufficient supply of food, 
and more especially: water, in their little rocky island, 
which was little more than eight hundred acres in extent, 
becoming apparent, they were all removed, at their own 
request, in the Lucy Ann to Tahiti, under convoy of 
H.M.S. Comet; Captain A. Sandilands. But, disgusted 
with the levity and low morality of Tahiti, and having lost 
twelve of their number by fever, after a residence of nine 
months, they chartered a vessel, and returned to their 
former homes, curiously enough paying a great portion of 
the freight-money with the copper bolts of the Bownty. 

In 1839, Captain Russell Eliott, in H.M.S. Fly, visited 
the island, and reports finding ‘this interesting commu- 
nity preserving their deservedly high character for exem- 
plary morality, innocence and integrity.” Hearing that 
they had been frequently annoyed by lawless strangers in 
whale-ships, Captain Eliott took possession of the island 
formally for the British Crown, gave the colony a Union 
Jack, and recognized Edward Quintal, the magistrate 
unanimously elected by the votes of all above the age 
of eighteen, both men and women, as responsible to the 
British Government for his proceedings. He drew up for 
them also a code of regulations, which were of the greatest 
use to these simple people, whose primitive state may be 
gathered from the quaint titles of some of them: 


No. 1 was entitled Laws and Regulations for Piteairn’s Island. 
a “ ** for Dogs. 

" * for Cats. 

for Hogs. 

regarding the School. 

Miscellaneous. 

“ Laws for Trading with Ships. 

ss “* respecting Land Marks. 

for Wood. 

for the Public Anvil. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ 


cove ecto om cw bo 


rary 


Some of the regulations fot inserted in the code, but in 
daily use, are rather amusing, such as the following : “If 
a fowl be seen trespassing in a garden, the proprietor may 
shoot and keep it, while the owner of the fowl shall return 
to him the powder and shot expended in killing it.” 

The young lovers being in the habit of carving each 
other’s names, with true-love knots and such emblems, 
upon the soft stems of the plantains and bananas, ‘all 
carving upon trees or plants is forbidden.” Both these 
regulations were of great importance ; the latter practice 
injuring the plants which produced one of their staple 
articles of food, and the fowls having increased to such an 
extent that gardens were much injured thereby. 

From the time of Captain Eliott’s useful visit, all went 
on quietly, and even prosperously ; many whalers calling 
for supplies—thirty having visited them in twelve months 
—affording them the opportunity of obtaining European 
productions, books, etc., in exchange for their surplus 
pigs. But the prospect for the future induced them again 
to petition Government in 1855 to grant them Norfolk 
Island, from which the penal establishment was about to 
be removed, where they might find more scope for the em- 
ployment and subsistence of their fast-increasing numbers ; 
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and in 1856, their petition having been acceded to, 
they left their well-loved little island, no doubt with many | 
tears and regrets. The older people, who still look back 
to it with longing thoughts, speak of it with sighs and 
moistened eyelids, and two families have already returned, 
consisting chiefly of young girls. One of the matrons told 











as ¢ 


me her husband had promised that four or five of his boys 
should go down, by-and-by, to marry their cousins—for 
all are more or less nearly related. Uncles and aunts are 
seen carried about in the arms of their nephews and nieces ; 
and it will be a difficult matter by-and-by for the genealo- 
gist of Norfolk Island to make out a correct family tree. 
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NORMAN DESBOROUGH’S SON. —‘‘ ‘I DARE NOT BURN IT,’ MABEL MUTTERED. 
NOT EVEN WATERS KNEW, HE SAID. 


NOT! HE TOLD ME OF THIS CLOSET. 


NORMAN DESBOROUGH'’S SON. 
By Frank Lee BENEDICT. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


Tue funeral was over. It had been largely attended, but 
only the rector and Mr. Bourne accompanied Ralph and 
Charles Reeves back to the house. 

Ralph went directly up to his chamber. He had not 
been there long when a servant came up to say that Mr. 
Bourne desired to see him, as he was obliged to return to 
town. Of course Ralph went down-stairs at once. 

‘They are all in the study, sir,” the servant said, with 
that deferential interest in the young gentleman’s looks 
and proceedings which was natural, since he was now 
regarded as the master of the establishment. 

Ralph passed through the library and entered the room 
where the three gentlemen and Waters were assembled. 

“‘T would not have disturbed you, my dear boy, but I 
am compelled to go away, and it is better to settle every- 
thing now,” Mr. Bourne said, 
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in | 


‘I DREAMED THAT HE WOULD HAUNT ME IF I DID—I DARE 
IT IS SAFE HERE,’” 


Ralph only bowed in reply, and seated himself in the 
chair which Waters drew forward. They were all looking 
at the young man, all occupied with the same reflection— 
of how much the past year had changed him. As Mr. 
Bourne spoke, across the proud sadness of Ralph’s face 
passed an expression which puzzled them—gave Charles 
Reeves, who knew so well the indomitable resolution of 
his character when he had come to a fixed decision, a 
startled sensation for which he could scarcely have ren- 
dered account, even to himself. 

Old Waters kept close by Ralph’s chair, his hand resting 
on the shoulder of “his boy.” Ralph put up his own 
hand and touched the trembling fingers gently, then sat 
quite still, with his eyes fixed on Mr. Bourne, who gave a 
little cough and proceeded : 

‘““We are about to look for our late friend’s will, Des- 
borough. I know I was appointed executor of the—of 
previous wills ; I presume I am of the one which poor 
Smith drew up the very day that sad accident occurred— 
the one we suppose he drew up,” amended the lawyer. 

‘* Of course he did,”’ Charles Reeves said, hastily. 

Again Ralph replied by an inclination of the head, 
addressed to Mr. Bourne. 
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“I suppose it will be in the safe, Reeves,” the lawyer 
continued, 

‘Yes, it is certain to be. 
papers there. Waters, you know where the keys are. 

‘*They will be just where he always put them,” the old 
servant answered, pointing to the large writing-table, which | 
stood near a window. He took a key from his pocket and | 
held it up, saying, ‘‘ This opens the table-drawer.” 

Across the resolute composure of Ralph Desborough’s 
face passed a sudden, questioning look. Had any one been 
noticing him, it would have been evident, too, that he had 
difficulty to refrain from putting his inquiry into words. 

Waters went up to the table and adjusted the key in the 
lock. The whole business was very painful to the old man. 
Merely to divert his own thoughts, he continued speaking. 

‘** Miss Mabel had the key. She kept it for him all those 
last months. He used to say—Master Gilbert used to say 
—he was sure to mislay it, his memory was so treacherous. 
Miss Mabel remembered she had it, and gave it to me this 
morning.” 

There was no longer any question in Ralph Desborough’s 
face. His inquiry had been answered ! 

The lock turned with a doleful little, creaking sound—at 
least it sounded such in the hush which had crept over the 
group. Waters took a bunch of keys out of the drawer and 
offered it to Charles Reeves, who in turn handed it to Mr. 
Bourne. Against their wishes, they could not keep from 
making a solemn business of the affair—that first opening 
of the private papers of the dead, whether of much or little 
importance, must always be such, often the more touching 
when the latter is the case. 

‘The rector stopped for an instant to whisper a few kindly, 
comforting words to Ralph—as void of any possibility of 
accomplishing their purpose as similar phrases usually are, 
though even amid the exceeding bitterness of his thoughts 
Ralph was grateful for his old friend’s intentions, 

Then the rector made a sign to Desborough to follow 
him, and walked on to the end of the room, where the others 
were collected about the safe, but Ralph kept his seat. 

For a few seconds no one spoke; key after key turned ; 


Gilbert kept all important 


” 





of the safe, looking from one to the other, his dim old eyes 
bright and dilated with a sudden dread. 

“Patience,” the rector said, trying to speak cheerfully ; 
‘*we shall come upon it before long.” 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Reeves answered. ‘I was not here the day 
Smith came—I told you—business for Gilbert detained mo 
in town, but I knew he was coming to draw up a fresh will 
in favor of Ralph Desborough— Waters knows.” 

‘*Master Gilbert told me so,” added Waters, eagerly ; 
‘he was sending me to Albany. He said, ‘When you get 
back it will be all arranged for our boy.’ But when I got 
back——” 

He could get no further in his sentence; he was inter- 
rupted by a sort of groan from Mr. Bourne. 

“Tt was too late!” he said—sat down in a chair that 
stood near, and stared at the three men, who stared in turn 
at him. 

‘* What do you mean ?” Reeyes exclaimed. 

Mr. Bourne held up the paper, which shook in his trem- 
bling hand. , 

“The will,” he said, in a choked voice, ‘‘ but it is not 
signed “32 

** Not signed !’ echoed the rector and Charles Reeves. 

Poor old Waters uttered a despairing cry. 

‘* Not signed,” repeated Mr. Bourne. ‘* They must have 
put it off until they should have had their drive.” 

‘*Good God, it can’t be!” exclaimed Mr. Reeves. 

The lawyer held the paper toward him. Reeves seized 
it, glanced down the page, then let it drop. 

‘*Mr. Charles, Mr. Charles !”” groaned Waters. 

The two men seized each other’s hands, and stood for an 
instant in dumb suffering, while the rector picked up the 
closely written page. 

“Tt is the will,” he said, “‘but not signed. It—it 
couldn’t be a first draft, Bourne ?—I mean, might it not ? 
Here are one or two corrections, I see.” 

‘‘There is no other here,” the lawyer answered; ‘I 
have examined every paper. They put off signing it, I 
tell you.” 

‘*Mr. Charles, Mr. Charles!” Waters groaned again ; 








drawer after drawer opened ; the moving of papers made a 
faint rustle ; there was no other sound. 


At length Mr. Bourne paused in his search, and glanced | 


up in the faces of the three men who were eagerly watching 
him. 


‘There is a Japan box,” Charles Reeves said, in a low | 


tone, pointing to the bottom compartment ; ‘‘it must be in 
that.” 

‘Tt must be in that,” old Waters unconsciously repeated 
aloud, the faint tone of anxiety which had sounded through 
Mr. Reeves’s voice deepened to a piteous quaver in his. 

‘*No doubt,” Mr. Bourne said, and he stopped, took up 
the box and set it on a table beside the safe. A few more 
instants passed before he could find the key that fitted— 
instants which seemed strangely long to them all. Then 
Mr. Bourne raised the lid and looked in ; the three peered 
eagerly over his shoulder—each conscious that the others 


shared the sudden anxiety which each became aware of | 


feeling. 

“There is nothing here but a package of old letters and 
some miniatures,” Mr. Reeves said, breaking the silence by 
an effort. 


‘Nothing else,” Mr. Bourne answered, as he closed the | 


box. 

‘‘It must be in one of the drawers,” added the rector ; 
‘**you have overlooked it, Bourne.” 

“Yes, yes—I must have overlooked it,” the lawyer 
replied 

Waters did not speak ; he leaned heavily against the side 


and now there was an indescribably piteous entreaty in his 
| tone. 

| «JT understand,” Reeves said; ‘I understand.” 

| He dropped Waters’s hand, and crossed the room to 
| where Ralph Desborough sat motionless. 

He had not once turned his head or seemed aware of 
| their hurried, troubled dialogue. He did not stir or look 
up as Mr. Reeves approached. Reeves laid one hand on 
the young man’s shoulder, and with the other grasped the 
hand of Ralph that lay stretched out on the arm of his 
| chair. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said Reeves, ‘“‘I desire you to witness 
that I consider that paper just as binding upon me as if it 
bore my cousin’s signature.” 

‘“*Ah, Mr. Charles !” Waters exclaimed, in a tone of 
infinite relief. 

‘*Morally speaking, it is,” the rector said. 
right, Reeves.” 

‘* Of course he is,” added Mr. Bourne. 

They were all looking eagerly at Ralph Desborough, 
who now rose, still allowing his hand to remain in Reeves’s 
grasp. 

“‘T thank you,” he said. 

“There, there! that’s enough to say for the present,” 
Mr. Reeves cried, hastily, his keen eyes noting Ralph’s face. 

He stepped forward. The other two followed, the rector 
adding : 

‘““Tt is very probable we shall find the will yet! I feel 
confident this was only a first draught.” 
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‘But this is perfectly satisfactory to us all,” exclaimed 
Reeves. ‘Just show Ralph the paper, Waters.” 

‘One moment,” Desborough said. ‘‘ Whether a will be 
found in my favor or not, could have no effect upon my 
resolve—not one penny of Mr. Harrington’s fortune would 
I touch !” 

‘Ralph, Ralph !” groaned Waters. 

‘Ralph !” exclaimed the rector. ‘That is wicked! I 
know in some way your adopted father misjudged you, 
but if you could have seen his grief 4s 

““T donot need to be told,” Ralph interrupted, very 
calmly. ‘I beg you to believe that my determination has 
nothing to do with any misunderstanding which existed 
between us.” 

** Ralph, Ralph !” cried Reeves. ‘‘ Do not punish me so 
terribly! If you knew howI regret my part—if you knew 
how dear you have been to me always e 

“I do know, and I thank you!” Ralph said, as Mr. 
Reeves broke down in his speech. ‘I know that you 
tried from first to last to act a-right—indeed, I see no reason 
for this secresy ! Gentlemen—” turning toward the rector 
and Mr. Bourne—‘ for a whole year, Mr. Harrington and 
Mr. Reeves could not help believing that I was a criminal 
—that I had altered two checks 4 

“And it was George Nesbitt did it!” broke in Waters. 
*‘Tf you tell part, Ralph, I'll tell the rest! The only rea- 
son Master Gilbert and Charles Reeves did not publish the 
truth, was because they did not want anybody to know 
they could ever have suspected you for a moment, in face 
of all the evidence in the world.” 

‘The very reason !” added Mr. Reeves. 

‘* And, after all, this has nothing to do with the matter 
about which I began to speak,” Ralph said. 

** Nothing,” cut in Mr. Bourne. ‘‘ Nesbitt will soon be 
in Sing Sing for twenty years—we'll let him stay there— 
if some idiotic governor doesn’t pardon him, which of 
course will happen !” ; 

‘‘T only wanted to make you understand, Mr. Reeves, 
that my decision springs from no harsh feelings toward 
you ig 

‘*Come, come !” Mr. Bourne broke in again. “ Very 
likely we shall find a will duly signed and witnessed—so 
let that rest.” 

‘And I tell you that it will make no difference to me,” 
said Ralph Desborough, in a voice hard as iron; ‘ I will 
not touch one penny of Mr. Harrington’s fortune !” 

Mr. Bourne turned on him with the irritation of a prac- 
tical man who hears a speech that goes beyond the limits 
of Quixotism and becomes utterly idiotic. 

** Perhaps you will hold your tongue !” cried he. ‘Our 
business—or my business—is to make certain about the 
will—it’s existence, I mean—poetry can wait! Reeves, you 
were not here ?” 

“T told you——” 

*«Exactly—you were in town. Waters, you had gone to 
Albany. Now then—you have all talked so much and so 
fast that I forgot the commonest dictates of reason ! 
Waters, in your absence, who would have been called on as 
witnesses ?” 

‘“‘No doubt, Miss Mabel and the housekeeper,” said 
Waters, 

“Just so! You have some head left !” cried the lawyer, 
shaking his-own at Desborough with a ferocious scowl, the 
effect of which was weakened by the troubled look in his 
eyes. ‘* Waters, call the young lady and the housekeeper, 
if you please.” 

‘Directly, sir,” said Waters, and hurried out of the 
room. 

‘J suppose nobody has any objection ?” added the law- 


























yer, so afraid of yielding to his emotion that he continued 
to take refuge in an affectation of irascibility. 

‘No objection whatever, I am sure,” said the rector, per- 
ceiving that Reeves could not speak, and that Ralph would 
not ; then suddenly becoming conscious that, in his nerv- 
ousness, he had spoken in a voice which was a kind of 
ridiculous compromise between a jaunty, airy inflection and 
the key in which he might have read a psalm, he pretended 
to be busy buttoning his coat, to escape the satirical smile 
wherewith Bourne regarded him ; though he knew all the 
while that the lawyer only attempted to sneer in order to 
conceal his own trouble. 

Ralph Desborough released his hand from Mr. Reeves’s 
grasp, and moved away to a window, standing with his back 
against it and his eyes fixed on the door. 

A few seconds’ silence ensued. Reeves stood with his 
head bent; Bourne made a pretense of putting the scat- 
tered papers in order; the rector turned toward Reeves ; 
then moved a step toward Ralph ; then stopped—so pain- 
fully aware of his own inability to be equal to his réle as 
clergyman or counselor, that his face became a picture of 
mingled misery and shame which was positively ludicrous. 

Old Bourne looked up and caught his eye, and gave a 
kind of strangled laugh from sheer agitation, and the rector 
tried to call up an air of majesty and surprise, but felt the 
effort a complete failure. Luckily, habit caused Mr. Bourne 
to take out his snuff-box—he offered it to the rector ; each 
took a copious pinch, and then the rector sneezed ; then 
both men produced their pockethandkerchiefs and blew 
their noses violently. 

They had just finished this exercise, and each was secretly 
wondering what he should do next in order to give himself 
a countenance, when the door opened and old Waters ush- 
ered Mabel Jordan and Samantha into the room. 

Mr. Reeves stepped forward and led Mabel to a chair ; 
the rector placed one for Miss Dawson. Mr. Bourne shook 
hands with Mabel and spoke to the housekeeper. Ralph 
Desborough kept his position, with his back to the window. 
He bowed as the pair entered. Mabel did not raise her 
eyes, but Samantha Dawson caught Desborough’s glance, 
and started back a little. In a second she recovered her- 
self, bristled up with an air of bravado, and gave him a look 
of defiance which brought a faint smile of contempt across 
his lips—he had read her confession in that first involun- 
tary movement. 

‘* Waters has told you why, we took the liberty of send- 
ing for you, Miss Jordan,” said the lawyer. 

She bowed her head in answer. 

‘* We want to know if you and Miss Dawson witnessed 
any papers the day Mr. Smith was here—the day of that 
dreadful accident,” Bourne continued. , 

‘We witnessed several,” Mabel Jordan replied. 

‘‘ Several,” repeated Samantha, sharply ; she had crossed 
the room, and stood behind Mabel’s chair, leaning her 
clasped hands on its back. 

‘Do you remember what they were?” Mr. Bourne 
asked. 

‘*Some leases,” Mabel said, and Samantha nodded in 
confirmation. 

‘*Not Mr. Harrington’s will ?” inquired the lawyer. 

A marble woman could not have sat more motionless or 
looked whiter than Mabel Jordan—the deathly pallor of 
her face rendered still more striking by the contrast of her 
mourning dress, She answered without hesitation, and 


9” 


with a perfectly unmoved voice : 

‘We were told nothing about a will.” 

‘‘ Nothing,” again echoed Samantha, glancing from one 
eager face to another—ending her survey with a trown 
toward Ralph Desborough, 
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“But, Miss Jordan,” said Reeves, quickly, ‘‘ you knew 
that Mr. Harrington meant to make a new will—Smith 
came up for the purpose, you know !” 

‘Yes, [ knew it,” she replied. 

**We both knew it,” muttered Samantha. 

**Yes, yes! I was sure you did !” added Reeves. 

‘*Mr. Harrington had spoken to you about it, Miss Jor- 
dan ?” asked Mr. Bourne. 


‘**T was in the room while he gave the lawyer directions , 


for drawing up the will,” she said, in the same low, mono- 
tonous tone. 

** Will you tell us what those directions were, as nearly 
as you can remember ?” continued Mr. Bourne. 

**T remember very distinctly,” she said. ‘*‘ His whole 








voice and manner. ‘TI felt sure the will wasn’t signed. 
I sat by the poor gentleman a’most all the while after his 
hurt. He muttered and muttered! Several times I heerd 
him say /is name, there.” She paused, and flung a ges- 
ture toward Desborough as fierce as if it had been a blow. 
*‘T didn’t say nothin’, even to Mabel ; but I made certain 
he was kind of troubled—half remembering that the will 
wasn’t signed, I mean.” 

She stopped, and wiped her forehead with her hand. 

‘*Ts that all you have to ask ?” Mabel asked Mr. Bourne. 

*< Thanks,” he said ; ‘that is all.” 

She rose. A sudden trembling seized her. Samantha 
Dawson stretched forth her arm and put it round Mabel’s 
waist. 





fortune was to go to his adopted son, Mr. Ralph Desbor- | ‘*The poor child is clean wore out, and past hearing any 


ough.” 

‘*My boy, my boy—you see !” cried old Waters. 

** Without reservation, Miss Jordan ?” Bourne asked. 

‘** Without reservation,” she repeated. ‘‘ He said, ‘My 
cousin is more than rich enongh ; I have already provided 
for my old servants——’”’ 

“Yes, he had,” interrupted Waters ; then added, in con- 
fusion, ‘‘ I beg pardon for breaking in—he had, nobly.” 

«‘There is no need for your making excuses, my good, 
faithful soul,” said Bourne. 

Waters gave a sob, crept up to Ralph’s side, took his 
hand and held it fast. The misery in his face caused the 
three elderly men to turn away their heads. But Des- 
borough did not seem to notice; his eyes were fixed full 
on Mabel Jordan. She raised hers now, and they looked 
back at him, stern and unrelenting as his own. 

‘* What else, Miss Jordan ?” Bourne demanded. 

‘** Make it plain, Mr. Smith,’ he said, ‘that no father 
ever loved or trusted his son more completely.’ That was 
all.” 

And now in the whole room she and Ralph Desborough 
were the only persons unmoved. Even Samantha bowed 
her defiant hcad for an instant, and sniffed audibly. 

«That was all !”” echoed Mr. Bourne, as soon as he could 
trust his voice. 

**One thing, perhaps, I ought to add,” the girl contin- 
ued, and her tones grew slightly tremulous. ‘‘ Not long 
before his accident he made me a present of certain shares 
of stock—a large amount—much larger than I had—than 
I wished for ”’— and, as she corrected herself, her voice 
grew firm and cold again. ‘‘Mr. Reeves knew of that 
matter ; it was he who arranged the transfer.” 

*T did, and heartily approved of my cousin's plan,” 
Reeves said. 

“*We all know how much attached our poor friend was 
to Miss Mabel, and what good reason he had to be,” added 
the rector. ‘My dear, you can always have the satisfac- 
tion of remembering that your care and devotion soothed 
and brightened the last year of his life.” 


** Indeed she can !”’ exclaimed Samantha, bridling ; and, | 


as on the previous occasions when she had spoken, the 
words seemed to utter themselves in spite of her own voli- 
tion. 

Again she stared defiantly about the little circle ; again 
her glance fell on Ralph Desborough and grew angry and 
black. 

‘*T suppose Miss Dawson can give us no further infor- 
mation ?” Mr. Bourne said, turning toward her. 

Samantha started violently at finding herself so suddenly 
addressed. The red came up into her sallow cheeks, and 


her fingers seemed playing a sort of dirge on the back of 


Mabel’s chair. 
‘**T don’t know as can,” she answered, hoarsely ; then 


cleared her throat, and hurried on with more resolution in | 


| more talk of any kind,”’ said she, and drew her toward the 
library. 

| ‘The three gentlemen and Waters involuntarily followed 

| to the door. When they looked back, Ralph Desborough 

| had disappeared. 

The composure with which Ralph had listened to the 
falsehoods uttered by the two women had been like the 
unnatural calm that precedes a whirlwind. 

Finding her attempt to deceive him utterly futile, Mabel 
Jordan had burned the will in his favor, thus throwing the 
fortune into the hands of Charles Reeves—of the man who 
| believed in her—who would make her his wife, and so ren- 
der her crime of service and good to herself—still another 
stepping-stone for her ambition and avarice. 

As the two women, accompanied by the men, moved 
toward the door of the library, Desborough passed out 
through the bedchamber und gained the side corridor. 

Samantha led Mabel across the hall into a small recep- 
tion-room. 

‘*Sit down here for a little,” she said ; ‘‘T'll run and get 
you some water—you’re white as a sheet! Don’t give way 
now—it’s all over.” 

Desborough was standing near enough the door to catch 
the words, hidden from view by a group of statuary. 

As Samantha hurried down the hall, he entered the 
apartment where Mabel Jordan sat leaning back, white 
and shivering, in the chair in which her friend had placed 
her. 

‘The advice was sensible,” he said, in a low, terrible 
voice. ‘All questioning is ended. No need to give way 
now !” 

She looked up and saw him—uttered a ery of terror. 

**Don’t be frightened,” he went on, in the same tone, his 
fiery eyes full upon her. ‘I shall kecp your secret—do 
| you hear? I shall keep it! This is all the revenge I want ; 

but take care, God will give me more some day !” 

He turned to ,o ; in another instant she was on the ground 
| at his feet. 

“Stop !’ she moaned. ‘I can’t bear it! Il tell—Tll 
tell !”” 

‘* Be still!’ he answered. ‘‘ At least have the courage of 
| your sin! I saw you steal the will—yon have nothing to 

tell !” 
With one long, gasping breath, she sank slowly forward 
upon the floor, her head resting on her outstretched arms. 
| When Samantha Dawson returned, she was still lying 
| there, senseless, alone. 


| 
| 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


USELESS PERSUASIONS, 


Otp Waters followed the gentlemen as they stepped 
back into the study. He glanced about and perceived Des- 
horough’s absence. 























‘*He’s gone out,” he said ; ‘‘ I'll just go and see after the 
poor boy a bit.” 

‘*Do, Waters,” returned Mr. Reeves ; ‘‘ you can manage 
better than anybody else, though I suppose just at present 
there will be no use in talking of what has happened.” 

Waters shook his head. 

“*T'll tell you what you can do,” said Mr. Bourne ; ‘‘ try 
and find out what crotchet he has taken about not accepting 
anything, no matter if the will were found.” 

**T’ll try,” Waters answered, in a hopeless tone. 

‘“We must have patience,” the rector added, as. Waters 
left the room. ‘I have no doubt that, after a while, Ralph 
will hear reason.” 

“Of course he will—he must!” the lawyer declared, 
stoutly. 

‘* You don’t know him as well as I do,” returned Reeves, 
sadly. 

‘Nonsense !”’ returned Mr. Bourne, irascibly, for it hap- 
pened that patience did not rank among his numerous vir- 
tues. ‘The boy is a sort of Don Quixote, I know, but there 
are limits to his insanity.” 

‘* Well, well—time enough before us to make him see 
things in a proper light,” rejoined the rector, pacifically. 

“*Oh, yes, fortunately,” answered Mr. Reeves, more to 
avoid a discussion with the lawyer than because he placed 
any faith in the parson’s credence. 

Bourne had gone back to the safe, and was restoring the 
papers to the drawers, carefully regarding each folded sheet 
anew, lest he might, after all, have overlooked the will. 

The rector joined him, and Charles Reeves sat wearily 
down in a chair near, absently watching their work. 

‘“‘It is the most extraordinary thing !”’ Mr. Bourne sud- 
denly exclaimed, as he flung the last pile of papers, after 
examining each, into a drawer and gave the receptacle a 
venomous push. ‘It really is the most extraordinary thing 
that even Smith could have been guilty of such conduct— 
such culpable, wicked procrastination !” : 

‘* Bourne !” ejaculated the rector. 

‘‘T mean it every word! I'd use stronger expressions, 
Morgan, if you were not a parson,” retorted the lawyer, 
glad to have a vent for his emotions under the guise of irri- 
tation. ‘‘The idea of his taking Harrington out to drive 
vefore he had finished his work !’’ 

‘*Miss Jordan explained that to me,” said the rector. 

‘*Miss Jordan and all the pretty women in the world may 
explain till they are black in the face ; they can’t exculpate 
Smith !” cried Mr. Bourne, locking the safe with unneces- 
sary fracas. 

‘’ But listen !” pleaded the rector. 

“Morgan,” returned his friend, ‘‘ you are so weak-hearted 
that it is a notorious fact you would find excuses for any- 
body! Why, when you try to preach against the—well, 
the personage down there, you know, you get feeble at once ! 
I'll stake my snuff-box you begin to pity him before you 
have ended your first diatribe.” 

‘* Nonsense !” said the rector, half vexed, half amused. 

‘*7 know it is,” retorted Mr. Bourne. 

“But, really, I agree with Morgan,” said Mr. Reeves ; 
“poor Smith thought he was acting for the best.” 

‘f have all my life remarked that when people are act- 
ing for the best, they commit their most egregious 
binnders,” grumbled the lawyer. ‘‘Commend me to a 
littlek-——” 

‘‘Now, Browne—none of your heresies!” cut in the 
rector. 

‘Well, to a little disagreeable assertion then,” pursued 
the lawyer. ‘Smith should have had the will signed and 
witnessed at any cost, before he let Harrington leave the 
room.” 
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‘*But Gilbert had a sort of fainting fit,” explained Mr. 
Reeves ; ‘‘he was quite worn out—discovering that he had 
so terribly wronged Ralph nearly killed him. I need make 
no secret of the business after that boy’s perfectly uncalled- 
for disclosures.” 

As determinedly as if he had not heard a syllable of 
Reeves’s remark, the lawyer repeated : 

‘Smith should have seen the will signed! He came up 
to arrange that—he had no business with anything else.” 

‘*Poor Smith was frightened,” continued Mr. Reeves: 
‘and just as Gilbert got straight again, a servant came to 
say the carriage was at the door. Smith saw Miss Jordan, 
and told her he thought the drive would do Gilbert good 
—so they went.” 

“Do you know,” added the rector, ‘‘ Miss Mabel was to 
have gone with them—it was only the carriage coming 
before she expected that prevented it ; a visitor came in, 
and Harrington told her she must remain at home.” 

Mr. Bourne looked from one to the other with the air of 
a man who felt that he had listened long enough to expla- 
nations that were at once unsatisfactory and superfluous. 

“T end where I began,” said he ; ‘‘Smith always would 
procrastinate! I knew him as a boy—TI was in his class at 
college ; I have been his friend eversince. Except for that 
pernicious habit, Smith would have been a rich man—a 
distinguished man, and—Gilbert Harrington’s will would 
have been signed, and all this ridiculous tumble-bug busi- 
ness avoided.” 

Both his listeners laughed in spite of themselves, though 
heaven knows they were in no laughing mood. 

Again Bourne glanced at them, and snarled : 

“*T’m glad you find it amusing—I don’t! Well, I must 
be off. I’ve got to be in New York at six o’clock.” 

‘** And I forgot your luncheon ! Since I am master here, 
whether or no, I might remember to be decently hospita- 
ble,” said Reeves, trying to speak playfully, and ending 
with a sob in his voice. 

‘*Charles, I’m a brute !” cried Mr. Bourne, starting for- 
ward and grasping his friend’s hand ; and the rector tried 
to speak and had ignominiously to hide his face. ‘‘ We are 
three old fools !” added Bourne. 

‘* Tt will all come right!” said the rector, cheerfully, though 
he did not venture to look up. ‘‘ You will see—it will 
all come right.” 

‘“*We are only two fools—I exonerate the parson !” re- 
joined Mr. Bourne. ‘‘ Now let’s go in to luncheon ; you may 
be sure Waters has remembered to have some got ready. 
Now I think of it, I am as hungry as a hunter ; so is Mor- 
gan—clerygymen can always eat.” 

Then the three friends—friends of thirty years’ standing, 
went away into the dining-room, where they found a boun- 
tiful meal spread. . 

They sat down at table, and both the guests united in 
talking of ordinary matters, and endeavoring to make 
Charles Reeves forget for a little the new trouble which 
weighed upon his mind. 

Old Waters had gone in search of Ralph ; not finding 
him below-stairs, he went up to his room ‘and knocked. 
There was no answer ; he pushed open the door. Ralph 
was not in the study. and Waters was turning away when a 
sound from the bed-chamber reached his ear. He went 
toward it, calling . 

‘* Are you here, dear boy—may I come in ?” 

‘* Of course,” Desborough answered. 

Waters reached the threshold and stopped. Ralph was 
busily folding up articles of wearing apparel, and throwing 
them into his portmanteau. 

‘“Why, what are you doing, dear boy ?’ demanded the 
old man. 
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“ Arranging my things,” answered Ralph. ‘Iam glad 
you came up—I wanted to see you. I have not much time 
if I mean to catch the next up-train.” 

*‘Going away !” exclaimed Waters. 

«‘T shall spend the night in Albany—I have a little busi- | 
ness there. To-morrow, I shall go down to New York,” 
replied Desborough, ignoring the troubled surprise in 
Waters’s voice, and speaking as if his sudden departure was 
something naturally tc be expected. 

“Not yet, Mr. Ralph—you won’t go yet?” pleaded 
Waters. 

‘‘ There is nothing to detain me. I told you I had some | 
business in Albany,” said he. 

‘But nothing but what can wait, Iam sure. Oh, Ralph, 
don’t go !” 

‘Dear old man, you can scarcely suppose I shall stop a 
moment longer in this house than can be avoided.” 

‘* Where else should you stay ? It is your house,” cried 
Waters. 

‘*‘T am ata loss to see on what grounds I should base 
such claims, if I felt inclined to make them,” Ralph an- | 
swered, 

“Oh, but you heard what Charles Reeves said? He 
considers the will just as binding as if it had been signed. 
He looks upon you as the heir.” 

‘‘That is very generous on his part, dear old friend—a | 
state of feeling natural enough in the excitement of the 
moment, but not one likely to continue.” 

“Indeed, it would! Anyway, everything could be set- 
tled now. Mr. Bourne is a lawyer—he could arrange it !” 
exclaimed Waters, turning quickly toward the door. 

Desborough started forward and caught him by the 
shoulder. 

** Where are you going ?” he asked. 

“‘Down-stairs. Let me go, Ralph—dear Ralph! Let 
me speak to Mr. Reeves,” pleaded Waters, struggling to 
shake off the other’s hold. 

‘* Sit down ! sit down!” Ralph said, gently forcing him 
intoachair. ‘I can’t let you go on such an errand as 
that.” 

**T tell you he will only be too glad to make everything | 
over to you at once,” returned Waters. ‘‘ He’s as heart- 
broken as I am at what has happened. He was so certain 
from what Master Gilbert said several times when he par- 
tially roused up, that the will was all in order! We were 
so contented because that had been done! Charles talked 
to me of it last night. I can’t understandit. Master Gil- 
bert seemed so rational when he spoke—he must have for- 
gotten it had not been signed.” 

**Tt is no use to think of that, Waters.” 

** Anyway, the will may be found yet. Charles thought 
the paper in the drawer merely a first draught——” 

“It is the only will that exists,” Ralph interrupted, 
quickly. Then, perceiving that Waters looked startled, as 
if by a vague thought that the words implied some hidden 
meaning, he added : ‘‘I mean, of course, that it was never 
finished.” 

‘But it makes no difference,” urged Waters. 

‘*None in the world,” Ralph said. 

“‘Oh, dear boy, dear boy! Don’t speak so—don’t look 
so cold and hard !” cried Waters, despairingly. 

‘“*Dear old man, I don’t mean to! Don’t heed my looks ; 
my heart is warm enough toward you. Remember, I have 
things to trouble me—I mean, remember the grief we share 
in common over our friend's loss. It is only my stern way 
of taking trouble that makes me seem hard.” 

‘Oh, I know you are not in reality !” cried Waters. 
**Maybe just yet you cannot, but you will forgive Charles 
Reeves—you will get to believe that he meant to do right ?” 








**T tell you, Waters, I have nothing to forgive—do try 
to understand that I feel it. Charles Reeves did right. 
He would have been as great a villain as circumstances 
made me appear if he had not carried those proofs to his 
cousin. I honor him for it.” 

** Ah, I knew you would do him justice—you’ve always 
been such a warm-hearted, generous boy !” cried Waters. 

*‘IT can say more. I never liked him so much as to-day. 
I always respected him ; but to-day I perceived that he 
has a heart as noble as his head,” continued Ralph. 
‘*There, now, old man, I hope you will be convinced that 
no talk about pardon is necessary.” 

‘Tam so glad! It is such a weight off my mind !” said 
Waters, catching Ralph’s hands and holding them fast. 


|“ You'll tell him, won't you, dear boy? It will comfort 


him so much to hear you say it !” 

“T think I did say as much down-stairs—I meant to,’ 
returned Ralph. ‘‘ At all events, be certain I will.” 

**And—and you'll put off going away ?” 

**That is impossible, Waters; there I cannot hear ¢ 
word,” Ralph said, firmly. ‘‘I leave this house at once.” 

** But only for a little? You are coming back, Ralph, 
you are coming back ?” pleaded Waters, trying to smile, 
while his worn features worked painfully. ‘ You mean 
that, my boy !” 

“Dear old man! I might put you off, but prevarication 
could do no good. It is better you should make up your 
mind to the inevitable fact. No, I am not coming back— 
as you mean.” 

**T mean as master—to claim your own,” said Waters, 

‘**T have nothing to claim.” 

**Oh, Ralph ! when it is just the same as if you had been 
his son! Why, in his heart, master knew that no will 
whatever was necessary. Charles Reeves would as soon 
have thought of trying to cheat you if you had really been 
Gilbert’s boy.”’ 

**T know—I know!” 

‘** And it is the same, Ralph. Oh! if you had been his 
flesh and blood you could not have been closer !” 

**T know that too, Waters—I am glad to know it. But 
now listen! I was not his son; he had spent money 
enough on me—I ought to be ashamed to live longer on 
his bounty if he were alive 

**Ralph, Ralph! that’s nonsense!” broke in Waters. 
‘* And it’s not your real reason—you know it isn’t.” 

** At least I can give you no other, dear old man.” 

** The fortune is yours——” 

‘It might be, through Charles Reeves’s bounty.” 

** Ah, that is it—you won’t be beholden to Charles! 
But you wouldn’t be; he couldn’t do otherwise! Why, 
he’d not dare die and face Gilbert if he hesitated even !” 

**See here, Waters, Charles Reeves does not count in the 
matter. I tell you, I should not have touched a penny if 
twenty wills had left me the whole property !” 

“Oh, my God, Ralph, you can’t be bitter toward the 
dead !” 

** Hush ! you don’t think what you are saying !” 

‘*No, no—I didn’t mean that! No son ever loved a 
father better than you loved him.” 

‘*That you may be sure of—sure of that, at least !” 

**And yet you will not accept what he wanted you to 
have ; you won’t fulfill his wishes—the dearest wish of his 
heart ; you know it was !” cried Waters. 

**T cannot—I tell you, [ will not !” 

‘Oh, Ralph, you drive me wild! Speak out—say what 
you have in your mind !” urged Waters, rising in his eager- 
ness. 

‘**T can tell you nothing more than I have, dear old fel- 
low. Only be certain that my decision is unalterable— 
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nothing uncer high heaven can change it! It is better you 
should know the truth at once and not make yourself 
future trouble by indulging vain hopes.” 

** Ralph ! Ralph !” 

‘‘Entreaties are only painful to you and me, dear 
Waters! Do understand ; the matter is settled—settled !” 

Waters dropped back into his chair and covered his face 
with his hands. 

“‘T think it will kill me,” he groaned ; ‘I think it will 
kill me !’’ 

Ralph yielded to the impulsiveness of his nature ; he 
flung both arms about the old man’s neck, just as he used 
to do as a boy, when trying to coax Waters to yield to 
some whim, or desirous of atoning for some fault into 
which his hasty temper had led him. 

‘** Dear old man,” he said, ‘‘ don’t talk in that way—don’t 
send me off with a heart any heavier than it is now! Why, 
see here, I don’t want to fall into a fortune at my age. It 
would only make me idle and lazy, and I want to work. 
I want to prove that I can do something in the world—I 
have it in me, I feel, and it shall come out! I want to carve 
my own road, and I'll do it! 1 expect you to live to see 
me famous yet and to be awfully proud of me, and to say 
—the boy was right to work instead of sitting down in the 
lap of plenty, to grow selfish and stupid and wicked from 
sheer lack of something to do.” 

Old Waters felt the influence of this enthusiastic speech 
—an enthusiasm not altogether feigned, either; still he 
would not be comforted. 

‘I’m too old to see it,” he sighed ; “ I’m too old !” 

** Nonsense, Waters ; you're as strong as one of the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. Don’t you remember my reading to you 
about them when I was a little fellow ?” cried Ralph. “I’d 
been as bad as bad all the morning—going from one bit of 
mischief to another ; and finally old Jones, the tutor, shut 
me in the attic, and said I was to have bread and water for 
dinner ; and you stole up likea blessed old goose and staid 
with me. And you tried to lecture and ended by hearing 
me read ; and we had a famous game of play.” 

*“*Ay, I remember. I’ve forgotten nothing where you 
were concerned, my Ralph—my boy !” sobbed old Waters, 

The whole scene was inexpressibly painful to Ralph ; he 
was worn out and exhausted by the varied emotions which 
for three days and nights had made such a tempest in his soul 
—his grief for the dead man, and his humiliating conscious- 
ness that he could not cast from his heart this woman, who 
had proved herself so much more worthless than his fiercest 
anger could have conceived. The consciousness only deep- 
ened his wrath, even while he almost pitied her when he 
flung down upon her his knowledge of her guilt in that last 
interview, and left her crushed under the horrible humilia- 
tion of knowing that she only retained safety and respecta- 
bility through the generosity of the man she had deserted 
in his trouble ; against whom she had added to her first 
sin a crime punishable by human law, when she found that 
he could not be duped a second time. 

“Oh! if you go away, how am I to bear to live? I’ve 
nobody but you!” said Waters. ‘If I could only be with 
you !” 

** That is impossible !” 

“‘Yes, I know—I know! Oh, Ralph, I can’t help it—I 
must say it. Oh, don’t go—don’t go!” 

“‘T must, Waters, I must! I must go at once, too. I 
have no more time to spare. You can have one of the men 
take my valise to the station. I must be off.” 

But Waters still clung to him. 

‘You'll say good-by to Mr. Reeves !” 

“No, I will not !” Ralph answered, not impatiently, but 
with the firmness Waters knew so well. ‘You can tell 





him I wanted to avoid an interview. I will write ; I will 
write to you as soon as I get down to New York! Now let 
me go, dear old man.” 

** Charles won’t allow it ; he—— 

‘* See here !” interrupted Ralph, sternly. 
if he follows meI shall refuse to see him. I must have 
rest—I must be left to myself! Later we may meet, but 
if I am not left in peace, I will go where he can never find 
me out.” 

**Oh, Ralph !” 

“T mean it! I hate to say such things to you, but I 
mean every word! It is better to make you understand— 
better for all of us.” ; 

**And I am not to see you ?” cried Waters. 

** Oceans of times, old man,” Ralph replied, cheerfully. 
‘And I'll write to you often ; and don’t I tell you I expect 
you to live to see me famous ?” 

‘*Tf—if you’d only let me lend you some money—I’va 
plenty. I’ve saved and saved—nobody knows how rich I 
am,” whispered Waters. ‘‘I’ve invested here and there, 
and always lucky, Dolet me, Ralph !” 

‘Of course I would in a minute if I needed it,” Desbor- 
ough answered, ‘But I’ve a whole year of my own in- 
come lying by. Why, I made enough to support myself 
nicely without touching that! You see you can be quite 
at ease about me.”’ 

*‘And if you should want something, you'll let me 
know ?” 

“© At once!” cried Ralph, charmed to have hit upon any- 
thing which could give a gleam of comfort to the old man. 
‘* Don’t doubt that. I-should come to you as quick as if 
you were my father. Haven’t you been like one to me 
ever since I can remember? Poor, dear Uncle Gilbert 
himself never had half the patience with my vagaries that 
you showed !” 

‘And I'd only him and you—and he’s gone; and now I 
must lose you!” moaned Waters, breaking down again. 
‘*Oh, I thought we should have lived here together, and 
that you would take care of me when I got too old to be of 
use, and be by me when the end came !” 

‘* You will always have my address. If ever you are ill, 
telegraph—I’ll come on the instant! And we will be to- 
gether yet, don’t you fear. Trust my word—you know you 
can !” 

‘Yes, Ralph, yes—always ! Since you wern’t so high as 
the table—when you first came here, we could do that,” 
said Waters, proudly. , 

“And now you must let me go,” Ralph continued, 
glancing at his watch. ‘‘I’ve no time to spare.” 

‘*You shan’t go like this—I’ll have a carriage out!” 
cried Waters. ‘‘ You sha’n’t leave the house in this way.” 

**T can take the short cut through the shrubberies, and 
get to the village before the horses could be harnessed,” 
Ralph urged. 

‘*And the portmanteau ?” said Waters, the instincts of a 
whole life of care about trifles asserting themselves even in 
this moment, as the habits of a life will in any and covery 
exigency. 

‘Send it up by a later train—Delavan House ; it will 
reach Albany before bed-time,” Ralph answered. ‘‘ And 
now, good-by ; keep up a good heart! I'll write often ; 
remember always that I love and honor you more than I 
do any other man living! Good-by !” 

**T can’t let you go—oh, I can’t !” sobbed old Waters. 

Ralph stooped and kissed his forehead tenderly, then 
gently unclasped the trembling hands which held his coat, 
and went resolutely and swiftly out of the room, though 
he heard his name uttered in an appealing moan which 
wrung his very heart : ‘‘ Ralph, Ralph !” 


** Tell him that 
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He would not turn back—it was worse than useless! He 
ran down the stairs and out of the house, still pursued in 


fancy by that piteous cry—Ralph, Ralph! But Fate had | 


left him powerless to do anything to assuage the old man’s 
grief, beyond the tender assurances he had already ut- 
tered ; so he went resolutely on his way, not even casting a 
backward glance at the home of his childhood—out into 








| must know the ground you stand on before you seek him, 
else you'll do more harm than good.” 

“He says he will write to you,” Waters began, slowly ; 
‘but if you don’t let him entirely alone he will never see 
you again. He meant it—he’ll keep his word. Oh, don’t 

go, Mr. Charles !” 
| So Reeves and the old man stood side by side in mute 





the world, which seemed for the moment only a bleak, arid | trouble, while the rector tried to find some words of com- 


desert, crowded with ills, weighed down by a terrible 
silence like that of a spent voleano—a silence broken only 
by the faint echo of that poor old man’s despairing moan : 

“Ralph ! Ralph !” 

The gentlemen in the dining-room had risen from the | 
table. The carriage for Mr. Bourne had been ordered. 
In spite of their efforts, the conversation had drifted back 
to the occurrences of the hour previous—to Ralph and his 
resolve. | 

“‘T have a few minutes yet,” Bourne said. ‘I'll see | 
him before I leave. Hang it all! I’m not going to be put | 
down by a boy like that. Ue shall just hear a little com- | 
mon sense.” 

Before either of nis listeners could answer, old Waters 
entered the room. He had roused himself, hurried down- 
stairs with some vain idea of overtaking Ralph and attempt- 
ing a last appeal ; but when he reached the terrace not a 
human creature was in sight. 

He turned along the corridor, passed on to the dining- 
room, where he knew the gentlemen must be. He had his 
news to give ; better do it at once, and be done. 

So he appeared in the doorway as Mr. Bourne rose from 
his chair, entered, and shut the door behind him. 

‘‘He has gone,” he said; ‘*I couldn't keep him—he’s 
gone.” 

“‘Ralph 9—you don’t mean Ralph ?” 
Reeves. 

Waters nodded. He was past speech for a moment. 
He dropped in the nearest chair, and stared vacantly 
before him, in helpless misery. 

“‘ Impossible !” exclaimed the rector. 

Mr. Bourne brought his fist down on the table with a 
tremendous bang that made all the small dishes jump, and | 
under cover of the noise he muttered : | 

“*Damn the boy !” 

The rector tried to think he had not heard correctly— | 
tried then and afterward, as was his Christian duty, since 
he wished to think well of his old friend ; but in spite of 
his efforts, the impression always would remain in his mind 
that Bourne had said ‘‘ Damn the boy !” ; 

He felt so vexed himself at Ralph’s obstinate precipi- 
tancy that he could not condemn Bourne’s sinful ejacula- 
tion half so severely as his conscience told him he ought. 

Reeves started up, and hurried toward the door. 

‘‘T must go after him,” he said. 

But as he was passing Waters, the old man put out his 
hand and caught him by the coat. 

‘No, you must not,” he said, faintly ; ‘‘ you must not !” 

“Let me alone, Waters !” said Reeves, impatiently. “‘ Of | 
course I shall follow him.” 

“‘Of course !” thundered Bourne. ‘I'll go too. He's 
mad—that’s what is the matter—he’s mad! I'll tell him 
so; and, by heaven, if he won’t hear reason, I'll get out a 
commission of lunacy and shut him up—I’ll tell him that, 
too !” 

But old Waters held Mr. Reeves fast. | 

“Don’t go! You'll only do mischief. Let me give you | 
his message,” he pleaded. 

‘‘But I can’t wait. I can’t endure this!” cried Reeves. 

‘Let Waters tell us what he said, Charles,” urged the 
rector, in his slow, grave voice ; “ it will be better. You 


cried: Charles 











| hearty ejaculation. 


fort ; and Bourne took an unfair advantage of the clergy- 
man’s preoccupation to mutter, for the third time : 
‘‘Damn the boy !” and then added, ‘ All the same, he’s 


| a splendid fellow, and I honor him.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THEIR PLANS. 


HE afternoon wore by. Mabel Jor- 
dan lay for several hours in her bed, 
to which Samantha had insisted upon 
her going, when she had restored the 
girl from her swoon and helped her 
up-stairs. 

§ ©. Occasionally Samantha crept into 
¥ the room with elaborate caution 
upon a pair of dolefully creaking 
shoes—it was a peculiarity of Sa- 
mantha’s shoes that they creaked 
like a Sandwich Islander’s; but as 
Mabel appeared asleep, she retired in 
% the same noisily careful manner. 

And at last Mabel did sleep—heavily, 
. \\" dreamlessly ; the first time slumber 
had come to her since the night Ralph Desborough had 
reached the house. 

Samantha had heard all the news—Mr. Bourne and the 
rector were gone; Mr. Reeves and Waters were shut up 
together in the library, and Ralph Desborough was gone 
too. 

‘Thank the Lord for that !” was Samantha’s secret but 
‘*T hope he'll go so fast and so far that 
he’ll never come within our reach again. Trouble enough 
he has made my poor lamb! A varmint—yes, he is, in 
spite of his handsome face ; harder’n a rock, ’n colder’n a 
whole graveyard.” 

Mr. Ralph had departed—and he was not the heir! The 
whole household was in a pitiable state of distress and ex- 
citement, and that cruel old Waters kept himself closeted 
in the library with Mr. Reeves, instead of coming out to 
explain matters, or at least give them a hint as to what was 
likely to happen next. 

‘*For when you’ve been strick by lightning you like to 
know when the next flash is going to smite you,” said 
cook, folding her hands over her portly bosom with an air 





| of pious resignation. 


Samantha hurried away from the wailings and lamenta- 
tions, then remembered her duty, paused on the threshold, 
and said, in a tone of fierce disdain : 

‘*No matter who comes or who goes, work has to go on 
in a house ; and if you'll put things in order first, and do 
your groanin’ after, you'll be gettin’ a little nearer the 
mark, it appears tome! Ef so be you consider yourselves 
responsible beings, and not a set of cawing crows holdin’ 
a caucus about what’s none of their business.” 

When she had disappeared, the conclave relieved its feel- 
ings by a brief but comprehensive anathematizing of Miss 
Dawson—past, present and future; though her biting 
speech had the effect of sending them all to their respective 
duties. It was almost twilight when Mabel woke ; Saman- 
tha was seated by the bed, knitting busily. 
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“Wal, you have had asleep,” she said, speaking in a more ‘““T’ve got a message for you from Mr. Reeves,” Saman- 
natural voice than she had considered it proper to do before | tha said. ‘‘ Ef you feel ekal to it he wishes you would come 
the funeral—trying also to speak cheerfully. ‘‘I’ve been | down-stairs and jine him at dinner. He’s all alone, and it’s 


sittin’ here long enough to knit a long piece. Is your | poky and dismal for him.” 
head better ?” | 6 Alone ?” repeated Mabel, 
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MAMMA’S PETS, 
“Oh, much better,” Mabel answered. ‘‘I shall get up | ‘‘Oh, yes,” responded Samantha, still striving to give 
now.” | her voice a cheerful, airy tone ; ‘‘the rector’s gone, Mr. 
** Jest wait till you’ve drunk a cup of tea—that’ll set you | Bourne’s gone to the city, and Mr, Ralph Desborough— 


all right,” urged Samantha. he’s gone too.” 
So Mabel lay quiet until the old maid came back with | ‘** Gone !” Mabel exclaimed. 


the tea, drinking which made her feel stronger. ‘*Oh, yes—hours ago,” pursued Samantha. ‘ This big 
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house seems as empty as a shell; so if you can, why, do keep me,” he continued ; made a second pause, then con- 


get up and go down and eat your dinner with Mr. Reeves.” | tinued : ‘‘So I mean to go. 
| eral years.” 


** Of course,” said Mabel. 

She was silent for a while ; at last as she sat before the 
mirror, arranging her hair, she spoke suddenly. 

“We must get our packing done, Samantha—after to- 
day we ought not to be here, you know.” 

**Wal, wal—I can be ready at ever so short notice,” the 
spinster answered. ‘‘ But you jest have a talk with Mr. 
Reeves—he’s got a heap to say ; but of course he didn’t 
saw it to me—only he don’t want us to hurry off.” 

‘Samantha !” 

**Yes, I know ; but things is all to sixes and sevens! 
Anyhow, Ralph Desborough’s gone—gone for good ! That’s 
one proper job—I will say it ef you kill me; and nowl 
hope never to hear his name again,” and as she finished 
the sentence, Samantha disappeared. 

So bewildered that she could not think, Mabel madesher 
way down-stairs. She met Mr. Reeves entering the hall. 

‘Tam so much obliged to you!” he said, coming for- 
ward and giving her his arm. ‘‘Are you equal to a little 
stroll on the terrace before dinner? I see it lacks some 
minutes of the hour.” 

So they went out into the beautiful sunset. Mr. Reeves 
kept tulking pleasantly, and sparing her any need of 
replies beyond monosyllables, until the fresh air brought 
her strength back. 

**You must not walk too much,” he said, and soon urged 
her to sit down, still conversing on ordinary subjects—the 
sunset, the view ; and before long they were summoned to 
dinner. 

‘* It may be contrary to etiquette for you and me to dine 
together, Miss Mabel, though I am getting an elderly fel- 
low,” he said, as he led her into a small breakfast-room, 
where he had ordered the meal served ; ‘‘ but I knew there 
was nobody to be shocked, and I wanted to talk with you, 
else the rector and his sister would have come up. To- 
morrow Mrs, Crayeroft will be here—you met her once 
last Autumn—amy late wife’s sister-in-law.” 

** Yes, and liked her very much—a charming woman.” 

“*T am glad you liked her,” he answered. 

While the servants were in the room—Waters having 
been persuaded some years before to give up any service 
of that kind—Mr. Reeves talked of ordinary matters ; but 
when they were left alone he said : 

**T know you don’t mind my cigar? I wish you would 
sit still. This little room, somehow, seems more cheerful 
than any of the others.” 

Then asilence. After a little he said: 

‘* Miss Mabel, Iam master here. I greatly fear I shall 
remain so. Ralph Desboroujh has gone. He refuses to 
touch a penny.” 

She turned very pale, but mastered her emotion and 
answered : 

**T had thought everything would be as if——” 

** As if the will had been found completed,” he added, 
as she hesitated. ‘‘But he says that he would have 
received nothing, even if that had been the case. Now, 
the rector and Mr. Bourne hope he will change his mind. 
I know him too well ; and if I needed proof, his conversa- 
tion this morning with Waters would be enough to con- 
vince me that he will never return here—never accept one 
penny. You can understand what a grief this is to me.” 


** Yes, I can understand that.” 

‘** My own plans were decided upon before I knew this,” 
pursued Reeves. 
I want to go to Europe. 

Ho pansed, but Mabel did not look up. 

** Now that my poor cousin has gone, I have nothing to 


**T need a change—I am not quite well. 


” 





I have not been over for sev- 


Mabel looked up now, with a little flutter about her lips 
which she meant for a smile. 

**T am sure the journey will do you good,” she said. 

She vaguely understood, without confessing it to herself, 
that his speech had held a question; he perfectly com- 
prehended that her words had answered it. He had had 
no hope before ; still, a fresh chill went to his heart. Life 
looked very gloomy just now. He could. bear his own 
pain. He was elderly ; a little pain, more or less, was of 
no consequence. Besides, he deserved to suffer for his 
folly of a few months past. But what he could not endure 
with patience was the sight of her suffering—so young, so 
good, so beautiful! He had believed that a reconciliation 
would have come about between her and Ralph. He could 
have completed his own self-abnegation by being glad in 
their happiness. But no such event had occurred. Ralph 
was gone, and she suffered. Ah, it was too hard to see 
this, and be powerless to aid her ! 

‘Now, you can do me a great service,” he said, after a 
brief silence. 

**You know I shall be glad,”’ she answered. 

“Thanks! During our conversation the other day I 
gathered that you proposed to go back to your old home 
and have a school.” 

*“Yes—to occupy myself; though you know that, 
through Mr. Harrington’s affectionate kindness, I am inde- 
pendent—quite a rich woman,” she said, with a sad smile. 
‘Twenty-five hundred dollars a year exceeds my wildest 
hopes.” 

** Tt is at least a competency,” he said. 

** And what is it I can do for you, Mr. Reeves ?” 

‘**To stay here, in this house. Wait—let me explain. I 
shall be detained for a short time in New York by my 
affairs. During that time I shall try every means to influ- 
ence Ralph—but I know in advance they will be wasted. 
Now, I must leave an agent here—you follow me ?” 

“Tea.” 

“You are such an admirable business woman that you 
can attend to all there is to do—a score of farms, and half 
the houses in the village belong to the estate—and you 
would always have Mr. Bourne to consult. You know all 
the poor people, and are loved by them. You can doa 
great deal of good. You may open schools, start a hospi- 
tal—do what you like. Surely your life will be of much 
more use than if you followed out your first plan. Doyou 
like the idea ?” 

‘* Yes,” she said again. 

‘‘T want to keep this house open—it would be cruel to 
put Waters and the other old servants into anew home. A 
part of my project is that you shall live here as mistress— 
keep Miss Dawson as housekeeper, and give my sister-in- 
law a home. I shall be gone a year—at least for that 
length of time. I hope after reflection you may be willing 
to try.” 

**T do not need to reflect,” she replied ; ‘‘I shall be glad 
to do it.” 

He took her hand for an instant—the mute thanks were 
more eloquent, than words. 

“‘T must not be under too much obligation to you,” he 
said, ‘‘and I am a methodical, elderly fellow—we must 
settle everything. It is understood that you and Miss 
Dawson receive the same salary you did during my cousin's 
life.” 

It hurt him to talk to her about money; but she said 
only : 

‘That is fair and clear—I accept.” 


” 
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‘«T believe that is all,” he said ; ‘‘ details we can discuss 
later.” 

He would have liked to linger—his reason bade him end 
the interview ; he could not trust himself too far yet. 

“IT thank you,” he added. ‘Shall we send for Miss 
Dawson and ask her to give us some tea, and hear what 
she says to our plans? I told her to-day that I should 
try to persuade you to remain—I fancy she will have no 
objection.” 

He rang the bell, and bade the footman ask Miss Dawson 
to come down-stairs. Evidently Samantha was prepared 
for the invitation, as she speedily appeared, arrayed in her 
stiffest black silk gown, which rustled in a manner that was 
highly satisfactory to her feelings. 

‘‘They’re a-going to bring the tea right away,” she said, 
as she entered, a little embarrassed, but determined to be 
at once dignified and at ease. ‘I hope you're pretty well, 
Mr. Reeves ?” she asked, with great politeness, as if he were 
a casual visitor in the house whom she had not chanced to 
meet for some time past. ‘I am glad to see you look a 
little chirked up, Mabel—I felt and knowed it would do 
you good to come down.” 

Then she established herself behind the tea-urn, glad to 
escape further conversation, and inwardly congratulating 
Miss Dawson on the perfect success of her efforts. 

Presently the door opened, and little Nettie Graves came 
running in and sprang into Mabel’s arms. 

‘*Mrs. Amis wanted me to stay all night,” she cried ; 
‘but I said you would expect me back, Miss Mabel.” 

*‘T am very glad you have come,” Mabel said, kissing 
her forehead, with a little pang of self-reproach at having 
forgotten the child in the absorption of her troubled 
thoughts. 

Mr. Reeves was very fond of children, and Nettie had 
already made herself a prime favorite with him ; and she 
helped by her prattle to render the evening pleasant— 
even Samantha forbore to remind her of bedtime, and she 
finally fell fast asleep, with her head on Mr. Reeves’s 
shoulder. 

‘‘Let her stay so,” he said, when Samantha would have 
removed her. ‘‘She is perfectly comfortable. And now, 
Miss Dawson, I must tell you that Miss Mabel has consented 
to the plan of which I said something to you.” 

‘‘ Well, sir,” returned Samantha, smoothing down the 
heavy folds of her gown, ‘‘it’s my opinion she couldn’t do 
better—that I think and say, Mr. Reeves! If everybody 
that a person had to deal with was like you, there’d be a 
sight less worry in the world, and that’s the truth !” 

‘‘And I suppose you will agree to remain ?” he continued, 
smiling at her oddly worded encomium. 

‘*T shan’t quit Mabel unless she turns me out,” said Sa- 
mantha. ‘I’m a good deal like a burr in many ways, and I 
stick like one.” 

Before long Mabel’s fatigue became so apparent that Mr. 
Reeves himself, much as he hated to end this quiet evening, 
recommended her to go to bed. So the little party sepa- 
rated, and Nettie was with difficulty roused to wakefulness 
sufficient for the mounting of the stairs. 

Alone in her room, while Samantha and the child slum- 
bered in the adjoining chamber, Mabel Jordan sat watching, 
like a person holding a vigil—waiting for some sign agreed 
upon with her soul. 

The clock struck the hour at which, on the previous 
night, she had entered the apartment where Gilbert Har- 
rington’s body lay. She rose at the sound, shivering like 
a person in mortal terror—took @ small bronze casket from 
the table, and carrying a lamp in the other hand, passed 
through several rooms and entered the uppor chamber of 
the tower. 





She set the box and the lamp down—went into a corner 
of the apartment—felt about in the wainscoting until she 
touched a secret spring. A door flew open and disclosed a 
closet. 

*‘T dare not burn it,” she muttered. ‘I dreamed that 
he would haunt me if I did—I dare not! He told me of 
this closet. Not even Waters knew. he said. It is safe 
here.” 

She placed the box on a shelf—shut the door—caught 
up the lamp and hurried out of the room, frightened by 
the very echo of her own footsteps along the flagged 
passage. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


GROWING ELDERLY. 





? y EXT morning Mrs. Craycroft arrived ; 
1 she had been visiting some friends in 
Albany, but was only too happy to 
be able to do the least thing to oblige 
her brother-in-law, who was in her 
® eyes the most perfect of men. Mr. 

Reeves met her at the station and 
}) took her up to the house, beginning 

ye at once, after his straightforward 
fashion, the explanation of his reasons 
@ for asking her to come. 

Mrs. Craycroft had been a widow 
RY for more than a decade—entirely de- 
)\) pendent on her dead sister’s husband 
whom she loved so dearly that he 
could have asked nothing which it 
would not have been a pleasure for her to grant. But 
at this particular juncture, his proposal that she could 
come to the manor and live was particularly acceptable, as 
she chanced to be very undecided in her plans. For some 
years she and an old maid friend had kept house together 
in one of the pretty Hudson villages, but only a few months 
previous the spinster’s old love had come back from Aus- 
tralia, rich, and as eager to marry his former adoration as 
if he had been a Romeo of twenty. The spinster hastily 
renounced her theory that she was almost a middle-aged 
woman, who had nothing to do but sit down and grow old 
in peace and quiet. She suddenly blossomed like a late 
Summer flower, married her girlhood’s lover, from whom 
she had been separated by worldly wise friends, and was in 
a state of beatitude which baffles description. 

Now Mrs. Craycroft -rejeiced in her friend’s happiness, 
still this unlooked-for upsetting of her plans left her very 
much at sea, as she could not bear the idea of living alone, 
and to spend her existence in an hotel was something too 
dreadful to contemplate with any show of equanimity. 

So Charles Reeves’s proposal came like a gleam of light, 
and the promise of having Mabel Jordan to keep her com- 
pany was an additional pleasure, as she had been charmed 
by the girl’s beauty and winning manners. 

So Mr. Reeves left the pair to improve acquaintance and 
arrange their life to suit the tastes of both, while he went 
down to New York to arrange his affairs, and try if any 
means could be employed to induce Ralph Desborough to 
change his resolution. 

He wanted Waters to go with him and see the young 
man, but Waters shook his gray head in decided, sorrow- 
ful negative. 

‘*T can’t, Mr. Charles,” he said. ‘I’d do a’most any- 
thing in the world to please you, but I can’t do that! I 
know persuasions won’t be of any use. Ralph is as like 
Mr. Gilbert as if he were his own son—once he has said no, 
no it is! He bade me never venture even to speak about it 
again! Now, 1l’m old—I can’t bring any shadow between 
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the boy and me; it would break my heart! I can’t help 
you, Mr. Charles ; don’t ask me !” 

After that, there was nothing more to be said. 

Mr. Reeves went to town and was absent for three days ; 
when he came back, it only needed one look at his face to 
make Mabel and old Waters comprehend that his mission 
had failed utterly. 

He had not even seen Ralph, though the young man had 
been in New York. Reeves had written to him, and Des- 
borough answered the letter, writing without heat or 
anger, but the very moderation of the epistle rendered the 
firmness of his resolution the more apparent. 


“You ask me to see you—to talk over matters. I must tell you 
frankly that, for the present, the meeting would only cause me 
additional pain. I cherish no animosity toward you, I harbor no 
harsh feelings. I desire you to believe this! Indeed, you know 
my bluntness weil enough to be certain that if the opposite were 
the fact I should say so and be done. But for the present it is bet- 
ter for us both that we should not meet. The troubles of the past 
year, culminating in this our mutual grief for the loss of the friend 
we loved so dearly, are still too fresh in our minds for such en- 
counter to be other than a species of torture which it is useless to 
endure, since no possible good could result therefrom. 

“T repeat here what Waters will have already told you I said to 
him: I do not blame you in the slightest degree for your part in 
that dismal business. You acted ‘as any upright, honorable man 
must have acted; no shadow of reproach can rest upon you. Nay 
more, I fully believe that the necessity forced upon you of consid- 
ering me a scoundrel was a blow almost as terrible to your heart 
as it was to the man who is dead, and to my good old Waters. 

“T must earnestly entreat you to put from your mind any feel- 
ing of self-condemnation—any doubt or fear that you left the least 
thing undone, or that if you had acted differently, anything could 
have bettered or changed. 

**You were as helpless as I. Fate, for some inscrutable reason, 
chose to make me the victim of George Nesbitt’s villainy. He and 
fate together did their work very thoroughly, and you and I were 
as powerless to alter it, by jot or tittle, as if we had been blind and 
deaf. For you to reproach yourself would be as weak and morbid 
as for me to sit down and declare that existence had come to an 
end because it has been flung into an entirely new channel. 

“TI have my life to live, and I mean to make it worth living. 
When time shall have softened the occurrences of the past into a 
mere memory so distant that even its pain shall have become 
dulled, then once more you and I may come within reach of one 
another, and not have that meeting either bitter or sad. 

“You possess the claim upon me of being the near relative of 
the man to whom I owe so much; a relative whom I honored and 
trusted, and that honor and trust I will accept as an inheritance 
from the dead man—though I will receive no other. 

“Tt is right that I should make it clear that my refusal] to take 
a penny of Mr. Harrington’s fortune does not spring from an un- 
willingness to be indebted to your generosity. It is true that I 
would not accept such bounty, yet my refusal has its source in a 
reason independent of that—a reason which would have held ‘as 
firm sway over me if a will had been found, completed and signed, 
bequeathing me the wealth which has fallen into your hands. But 
as it is a reason purely personal, with which you are in no way 
connected, I need not give it to you—in any case, I could not! I 
state the fact to convince you of the impossibility of change in my 
decision; I state it, and have done with the subject, for neither 
you nor any other human living will ever learn from my lips what 
that reason is. 

“T shall write Waters this very day—I think it better not to see 
the dear old man for the present. After awhile he will grow 
accustomed to his disappointment, as the aged do grow used to 
things, and perhaps he may live long enough to admit that even 
this thwarting of his hopes was for the welfare of the boy he has 
loved so dearly.” 

That evening Mr. Reeves showed the epistle to Mabel 
Jordan, and afterward to Waters. 

*T have already heard from him,” the old man said. 
‘*He wrote me such a dear, good letter—just like himself ! 
He has given me an address which will find him for the 
Winter. He promises to write me often, and he says that 
if Iam ill I am to let him know, and he will come to me 





at once. Well, well, Mr. Charles, there’s no use thinking ; 


we must just let matters rest as they are. I hope every- 
thing is for the best, as the parson says it is; it is better 
for one’s own sake to try and think so, at all events.” 

‘© Yes,” Mr. Reeves said. 

‘‘ Anyway, Ralph must be let alone,” continued Waters. 
‘‘T warn you, if he isn’t he will never forgive any of us.” 

Mr. Reeves held the same opinion. Bourne, the lawyer, 
had seen Ralph, and worked himself into a great passion, 
but with no result save to bring on a fit of gout; for, as 
he declared, it was like talking to a stone image to talk to 
the young rebel. 

‘If he would even have got angry, it would have been 
a sort of comfort,” Bourne said, when relating to Charles 
Reeves what had occurred during the interview ; ‘‘ but he 
wouldn’t. There he sat and smiled, like a sulky mule— 
ugh! Gilbert Harrington all over. I certainly thought I 
should burst a blood-vessel! And all I get for my pains 
is an attack of this confounded gout. I have the suffering, 
and you and that young wretch go scot-free !” 

In regard to that, Mr. Reeves held his own opinion ; but 
he did not think it necessary to express the same. 

He informed Mabel and his sister-in-law that he had 
taken his passage in the steamer which would sail on the 
coming Saturday ; had only three days before starting, and 
must return to town in the morning ; but he promised to 
come up once more for a few hours. 

In this separation from Mabel Jordan he was bidding 
farewell to his beautiful dream, and he knew that it was 
wise so to do. He compared this affection, which had 
wakened so late in his soul, to the Indian Summer which 
comes to the weary, faded year—unnatural, out of season ; 
he should be mad to expect fulfillment or fruition there- 
from. 

That she had a part in his suffering, the girl could not 
help believing ; but his gentleness and cheerfulness kept 
her from any morbid self-reproach, and she felt certain 
that he would come back from his pilgrimage able to accept 
heartily what she had to give, and be content therewith— 
her warm esteem and friendship. 

In her state of mind, many women would have deemed 
that their best chance of peace lay in marrying Charles 
Reeves—putting a bar even between her heart and mem- 
ory ; but Mabel could not do this. The love of her youth 
must remain the love of her life, and she knew it. She 
and Ralph Desborough were as utterly separated as if the 
sweep of death and the grave lay between them, but the 
bond upon her heart remained the same ; neither distance, 
time nor death could affect that. 

That evening she and Mr. Reeves had a long conversa- 
tion, walking up and down the terrace in the moonlight, 
while Mrs. Craycroft sat indoors and placidly contemplated 
the pleasant change which had come into her life, and 
wondered a little what Destiny meant in rendering so 
many persons dear to her unhappy—for, without knowing 
the reason, she comprehended that Mabel suffered, and 
her quick eyes gave her the clew to Charles Reeves’s state 
of mind. It was wonderful that she did not condemn 
Mabel as heartless and soulless in not being able to return 
his affection ; but she did not. She put the whole blame 
on Fate, and then took refuge in feeling wicked for talking 
about Fate. Everything was ordered for the best by a 
Power that could not err—so Faith stepped in to help her, 
and she was able to be at peace. They would all yet come 


out into the sunshine, through the mercy of God; it 
needed patience—that was all. 

Mr. Reeves fully explained his plans in regard to the 
property, as he and Mabel walked up and down. 

“‘T had more money already than I knew what to do 
‘‘Now, there are people and charities 


with,” he said. 
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enough to help with a portion of the income. I shall let 
a part go to keep up the estate just as it was kept during 
Gilbert’s life. A certain sum besides we will use in char- 
ity, and the rest shall be yearly laid aside. I think you 
will agree with me that this is right ?” 

‘* Perfectly,” Mabel answered. 

**T can’t help believing the time will come when the for- 
tune will reach him to whom it rightfully belongs ; I want 
everything to go on in such away, that whether the time 





be long or short, he will perceive no important changes | 


where material affairs are concerned. I could find no agent | 


who would be able to carry out my designs as you will do. 
I thank you heartily for consenting to my arrangements ; 
T can’t thank you where my sister-in-law is concerned— 
your promise to be her friend is beyond thanks.” 

“T am the debtor in every way,” Mabel said. ‘I 
wanted work, and none could be so acceptable as the task 
you give me. As for Mrs. Craycroft, her society will be a 
great pleasure, and I think she is good enough to like me.’ 


| 
| 


i if Ralph had not acted as he did ; 


“Tt does not appear strange that she should,” returned | 


Reeves, with an odd, pained smiie ; 
fully —‘‘ You will consider yourself entire mistress during 
my absence. Mr. Bourne understands, and will be ready 
to forward any and every plan that you may decide upon.” 

‘One thing,” Mabel said—‘‘I suppose you will have no 
objection to my keeping little Nettie Graves ? Her grand- 
mother is dead, and I cannot bear to let her go and live 
with some distant relations—ignorant, selfish people, who 
would make her very unhappy.” 

‘*T should think not,” replied Reeves. ‘‘ She is one of 
the cleverest children I have seen in an age.” 

‘‘T can teach her myself for the present,’ Mabel said. 
‘*T mean to keep her as if she were my sister—you remem- 
member I am quite rich now, thanks to Mr. Harrington’s 
affectionate thoughtfulness.” 

‘*T may tell you too what I propose,” said Reeves. ‘‘I 
shall leave Nettie ten thousand dollars in my will. I must 
make one before I go-—-I am growing an elderly fellow, and 
ought not to put off that duty.” 

‘‘Growing an elderly fellow!’ ‘The utterance of the 
words hurt him as he looked at her in the fullness of her 
youthful beauty, and remembered that, if there had been 
no other reason, the difference in age would have rendered 
his dream worse than folly. 

But such hurts were good for him—he knew that—like 
jets of fire that would help to sear and heal his wound. 
The scars would remain—ah yes, and ache sometimes per- 
haps, long after the hurts were healed; but he could bear 
that ! 

We laugh often at the idea of a man gone far beyond the 
utmost limit of youth presuming to indulge in the senti- 
ment which we have decided (I wonder why ?) belongs to 
that era. Yet under high heaven, there is nothing more 
deserving compassion ; and odd as it may seem to the very 
young, it not unseldom happens that a man approaches 
the confines of age before experiencing the beautiful dream 
in the fullness of its beauty. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
HIS DIARY. 

Raupx Desporoven returned at once to the southwest 
to finish the work which he had undertaken. 

Mr. Reeves set sail for foreign lands, and Mabel Jordan 
lived on in the great, lonesome mansion, keeping herself 
busy in doors and out—that saddest sight, a youthful crea- 
ture whom life has brought to a pass when reflection is 
pain, and leisure, instead of being filled with dreams and 
hopes, becomes a thing to dread. 


but he went on, cheer- | 





| 











If Ralph Desborough could have watched her in those soli- 
tary hours, he might easily have believed that she suffered 
remorse ; but he would have erred ! Whatever she endured— 
and the bearing taxed her whole strength of body and mind 
—never for an instant did she regret her action—crime 
though it was! Nay, if it were still to do, she would ful- 
fill her work as unfalteringly as she did on that awful 
night, with the dead man who had been her benefactor 
lying dead in the chamber beyond ! 

Expiation ! atonement—if the necessity of making these 
by confession of her sin lay between her and the possibil- 
ity of a pardon, she would go on through life unforgiven 
—she would give no sign. 

For a moment in that last interview with Desborough 
her resolution had faltered ; she was so worn out for the 
time mentally and physically, that in the horror of learning 
he had discovered her theft, she might, had he remained, 
have uttered her avowal. But never now—never! Even 
if, instead of guarding 
her secret, he had cried it out to the whole world, she 
would have fought her battle to the end ! 

After all, he could have proven nothing ; it would only 
have been his assertion against hers, and she had the 
woman, Dawson, at her side, ready to swear whatever she 
was bidden. Ralph recollected this when, later, he went 
over the events which had occurred. Very probably when 
the girl recovered from her fright—found him gone—found 
that he had no intention of attempting to disturb her, she 
did not even give him credit for having been actuated by 
any sentiment of generosity. She would judge him by the 
wickedness of her own nature, and think that he had only 
made a parade of such fine motives because hé knew it 
would be impossible for him to convict her of her 
guilt. 

He tried to believe that he hated her ; he longed to attain 
to mere contempt, or, better still, complete indifference ; 
but since he had to admit that he could reach neither point, 
he called the bitterness which filled his heart by the name 
of hatred, and at times almost convinced himself that he 
characterized it correctly. 

It was not this cold, calculating, treacherous woman 
whom he regretted—he could not be miserably weak 
enough to do so! No, he mourned over his lost ideal, his 
ruined hopes, his shattered faith ; not the woman herself— 
oh, surely not her ! 

Ralph remained nearly the whole Winter in the town 
where he had set up his studio. It had become the fashion 
among the rich people of the place to have their portraits 
painted by the clever, handsome young artist ; so he not 
only obtained work enough, but earned a good deal of 
money, which, in spite of his many romantic ideas, he was 
not foolish enough to despise. 

Toward Spring a very demon of — took posses- 


| sion of him. He gathered up his “‘ pilgrim-staff and sandal- 


shoon,” or what may be considered their equivalent in our 
modern days, and traveled incessantly for months ; away off 
into Oregon, down to California, and the succeeding Autumn 
found him in Texas. 

A neglected cold, followed by a low, intermittent fever, 
put a stop to his wanderings for a season. He might easily 
have been doomed to less comfortable quarters. He had 
halted in the village, attracted by the charms of the sur- 
rounding scenery, and taken lodgings in the house of an 
elderly lady, a little, solitary old maid, who was quite 
happy in the possession of some new object of interest to 
dispute the claims of her ancient parrot (a remarkable lin- 
guist, much given to profanity in foreign languages) and her 
three pampered, arrogant cats. 

Ralph and his landlady speedily became great friends. 
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Before he left his sick-bed she had told him her whole his- 
tory and the history of her family, atoning for the paucity 
of incident and the brevity of the tale, by telling it over at 
least fifteen times, but in Ralph’s languid state the frequent 
repetition was not irritating. 

Miss Mosely had lived for many years in her present 


home, having come thither with an only brother, a clergy- | 


man. They had hoped the change of air would benefit his 
health, undermined by the effects of over-study, but the 
hope proved vain ; he had died only six months after their 
arrival—died at seven-and-twenty. 

By the time Ralph reached the convalescent stage, Miss 
Mosely positively adored him; his will was law, and his 
advice a thing necessary on every subject, from her doubts 


in regard to the new minister’s orthodoxy, down to the cut | 


of the sleeves of a gown to which she had treated herself. 

While still confined to the house, too weak to use his 
pencil much, he had exhausted the little store of books 
which the old lady proudly called ‘‘my brother’s library.” 
One day, soon after he got able to walk about, a heavy 
rainstorm doomed him to remain indoors. 
finish up a sketch, but his hand would not conduct itself in 
a Christian fashion, and the irritation caused by his own 
stupidity made his head ache. His restlessness moved kind 
Miss Mosely’s heart so deeply that, in despair of finding 
any recreation which would help him forget his annoyance, 
she offered the privilege of opening the secretary where the 
dead clergyman’s papers had lain treasured so long—a 
higher proof of devotion it would have been difficult for 
the little lady to give. 

**T never had the heart to read them over, not even the 
sermons,” she said. ‘‘Once in a great while I get up cour- 
age just to air them a bit, but it is almost like opening his 
grave, for they lie there just as he left them—you can 
understand !” 

Ralph’s hand was laid on hers in a mute affirmation. 

**Yes, yes—I knew you could !”’ she added, wiping away 
a tear, not of present pain, only of sweet, holy regret. 
“Some way I never could bring myself to burn them, 
though I must; for I cannot bear to think of their being 
examined by strange hands when I am gone, and thrown 
out as waste-paper, very likely.” 

She went away to her occupations, and left Ralph seated 
before the old-fashioned escritoire which contained her 
treasures. He found more pleasure in turning over the 
time-yellowed papers than he had anticipated. There 
were sermons which showed study and talent ; little poems 
which were melodious and full of quaint, sweet fancies ; and 
at last, under all the rest, he discovered a diary, begun 
during the young man’s college days and continued at 
intervals almost up to the closing week of his patient, labo- 
rious life. 

In the opening pages, Ralph came upon a name which 
gave him a sudden absorbing interest in the journal—the 
name of Gilbert Harrington’s brother Danforth. 

Ralph had often heard from old Waters of the wonderful 
fascination Danforth Harrington exercised over everybody 
who approached him ; the impossibility of not submitting 
to it and loving him through everything, in spite of every- 
thing; andif Ralph had wanted confirmation of Waters’s 


idea he had it in the fact that Gilbert, stern and unrelent- | 


ing as he was, had borne with his brother and loved him 
to the end. 

It was evident that this strange gift which Danforth pos- 
sessed (perhaps the most dangerous that can be bestowed 
on any human being) had produced its effects in an extra- 
ordinary degrec on Arthur Mosely. The day on which he 


made Danforth’s acquaintance, soon after his entrance into 
the college—which had been, owing to his acquirements, 
; 


He tried to | 


into the Sophomore class—was set down in the poetical 
| young fellow’s exaggerated, enthusiastic language, as a red- 

letter day—a day to be marked with a white stone. 
| “T felt,” wrote Arthur Mosely, ‘as if I were realizing 
the belief of the heathens, and had seen a god come down 
in the likeness of aman, And I find that I am not singu- 
lar in my opinion—the whole class worships Danforth— 
the very professors. He is good enough to seem to like 
me—to desire my acquaintance ; I cannot imagine why, for 
I am always a shy, stupid fellow, and I think I was more 
than ordinarily so when we talked together.” 

It was not long before other records followed. Arthur 
was forced to admit that his new friend, if a god, was a de- 
ity sorely encumbered by the clay in which he had en- 
shrined himself. Yet in spite of everything, Danforth’s 
fascination kept its sway—in spite of Arthur’s better judg- 
ment—of his consciousness that such a companion was 
especially unfitted to him with his intentions of devoting 
| his life to the service of the ministry. 
|  ** He tells me,” the man wrote, ‘‘ that I have more influ- 
ence over him than any other human being ever had—that 
he grows better and happier in my society. Ah, if I could 
believe this—could think that Iam of use to him—I should 
heed nothing else! Sometimes I hope it is so ; but when 
I cannot help seeing how powerless all my efforts are to 
restrain him if one of his wild caprices seizes possession 
of him, I am afraid I willfully deceive myself ; that I try 
to credit his assertions that I am of assistance merely be- 
cause I cannot bear to give him up.” 

So the struggle in Arthur’s mind between affection for 
his friend and duty to his own soul, went on until circum- 
stances put an end to their companionship. 

With the close of Mosely’s second year in the university 
came the story of Danforth Harrington’s expulsion, Al- 
though the justice of such punishment was patent enough, 
Arthur could not help feeling that his friend had been 
harshly treated. He was nearly heart-broken, and his 
affection clung to the reckless, dissolute fellow, as did the 
| hearts of those he most injured up to the close of his mis- 
| spent existence. 

Then for several years the diary contained no mention 
of Danforth beyond pathetic allusions which showed how, 
in spite of his efforts, his friend’s image was treasured in 
Arthur’s mind—a wonder what had become of him—a 
prayer for his welfare. And it was easy to trace all through 
the records of Arthur’s growing asceticism, how in some 
| way the idea that his sacrifices, his fastings, his giving up 
even of innocent pleasures, might be turned to the account 
of his lost friend. More time passed. 

At length, Arthur was an ordained clergyman, and estab- 
lished in his first parish, away down in Louisiana. His 
sister was living with him, and he appeared to have no 
care or trouble save that his failing health prevented his 
doing the Lord’s work as thoroughly as he desired ; and it 
was touching to read the struggle he made to be content, 
since even the hindrance he deplored must be the Lord’s 
will ! 

Suddenly Danforth Harrington again started up for a 
| brief space into the life of the young clergyman. Mosely 
| had gone with his sister to New Orleans, in order to con- 
sult a noted physician, his chest-troubles having grown so 
| serious that they could no longer be neglected or treated 
|lightly. And then, only two days after his arrival, he 
| came unexpectedly upon his never-forgotten friend. 

But the details are best given in the words of the diary. 





| 
| 
| 
' 


Tvuespay Nieut, December 10th, 1855. 
Such a strange day! It seems like a dream yet—like one of 
those visions I used to have when I was ill last Winter, and the 
‘or gave me morphine to soothe the pain, and I would lie, half 
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awake, living over old memories or seeing friends from whom I 
have been parted for years, and passing through new events as 
clear and connected as the most real incidents of my daily life. 

I used often at such times to see Danforth. I remember once I 
seemed to be traveling in the East; I was sitting at the foot of the 
Great Pyramids in the sunset. Every object was as plain as this 
room in which I am now writing. I can regollect the yellow sky— 
a bird that went flying low over my head, uttering a mournful ery 
as he passed—the voices of my guides. I was asking one of them 
a question. Suddenly I saw Danforth coming toward me—sprang 
up and caught his hands. 

We had a long talk; we agreed to go up the Nile together; we 
rode back to Cairo in company. When I woke the next morning I 
found a letter from him; he had gone. He told me that, when I 
least expected it, we should meet again; at a juncture in his life 
where he should have need of me—great need—and I must not fail 
him. He warned me not to, for if I did, he said, neither in this 
world or the next would I ever be able to forgive myself! I should 
have a work to do; I must fulfill it unquestioningly, not for my 
soul’s sak, but his—his! 

Many of those opium visions have faded from my mind; for a 
year has gone by—a year, and my health is not yet restored. O 
Lord, do Thou grant me patience to fulfill Thy will! 

Many of the visions I have forgotten, but this always kept its 
place in my mind. I believed in my soul, though I was ashamed 
to write it, even here, that it was no fever-dream. I believed that 
my disembodied spirit did make that journey to the East, which 
has always been one of my fondest desires, I believed that Dan- 
forth Harrington’s soul was sent there to meet me and give me the 
warning! 

I believed it then; nowI am so firmly convinced that many 
times during this strange day have I thanked God for His infinite 
mercy in having thus prepared me for what has this day happened. 
Had I been wholly unprepared, I might have hesitated. Had I 
done 80, it may be that a fulfillment of the warning which Dan- 
forth’s soul gavo mine, away out under the yellow stretch of the 
Egyptian sky, would have had occurrence. But no; I will not 
think it! Who am I, to judge any human being? Who am I, even 
if a fellow-creature yielded to temptation, to dare condemn! 

Let me set down how it all came about. 

This morning the sun was so warm and bright, and I felt so 
strong, that I went out fora stroll. Hester has a cold, so I per- 
suaded her to stop in the house and nurse herself a little. The 
saintly soul is always so full of care for me that she has no time to 
remember her own ailments. 

I wandered off down on the levee. A steamer from Havana had 
just come in, and I stood at a short distance, watching the passen- 
gers land on the pier; in a mood when every slight thing amused 
and interested me; one feels so cheerful after such nights’ rest as 
I have lately had! 

Suddenly I saw Danforth Marrington; he started up before moe 
as abruptly as he did in Egypt during my vision. I scarcely felt 
more surprise to-day than I did then; somehow it seemed to me 
that I had been expecting him. I shall be a poor, fanciful creature 
always—else, as I am perhaps too much inclined to think, these 
souls of ours have comprehensions which are beyond the concep- 
tion of our boasted reason. 

There he stood—Danforth! More than five years have passéd 
since we met in bodily shape, but I knew him ata glance. Yet he 
was greatly changed; he looked, not as he used to do in our boyish 
college days—he looked as I had seen him when we met at the foot 
of the Great Pyramid! 

That was the first thought in my mind, and back rushed tho 
remembrance of my vision, and I seemed to hear spirit voices 
repeat the warning I had read in his letter, “‘ Not for your soul’s 
sake, but mine—mine!” 

I stood for a little, stupid, motionless, between joy and the recol- 
lection of my dream. Then I hurried forward; as I did so, he 
stepped back, gave his arm to a lady, and they walked toward the 
line of carriages. He put her into the nearest—was following her, 
when I found my voice and shouted: 

“Danforth! Danforth!” 

I suppose that for an instant he did not recognize me; no won- 
der, such a pale, thin creature as I have grown, and in college they 
used to teaso me with the nickname cf apple-cheeks! Well, he did 
not recognize me at first. He gave me one of those cold, haughty 
glances, such as I so well remembered seeing on his face in the 
old days when anybody annoyed him, Never for me, though— 
never ! 

Then he was stepping into the carriage without paying any 
further attention; but I got up to him and caught his arm—I cauld 
not let him go, 


“Danforth! Danforth!” I cries. ‘ Have you forgotten me ?” 

“Great heavens—Arthur!” he exclaimed, and fairly turned palo 
—with surprise and pleasure, he told me later; and, indeed, he 
seemed as rejoiced to see me as I was to meet him; and I, well, 
it was all I could do to keep from weeping—I am not quite strong 
yet! 

He kept saying over and over how glad he was, holding my two 
hands, and I beginning a dozen sentences and finishing none of 
them. Then I got my senses back, for I saw the young lady lift 
her vail and lean out of the open door, looking at us. 

I raised my hat—it flashed across me that this was his bride. 
Oh, such a beautiful creature—such a glorious face! yet scarcely 
more than a child’s still. 

“Don’t you mean to introduce me to your wife, Danforth—you 
see I have guessed !” cried I, laughing. 

To my horror and distress, the young lady burst into tears, drew 
her vail over her face and sank back into the carriage, sobbing— 
oh, as I never heard any creature sob before! 

Danforth motioned me to move aside; he leaned into the ear: 
riage; I saw him put his arm about the girl and whisper for a few 
seconds in her ear, Then she sat quite composed. 

He came back to where I stood; he was very pale; his brows 
knit as they always used in anger or pain; but he looked at ma 
with that beautiful smile, such as I think no other face ever wore. 

“Dear old Arthur!” he said, laying his hand on my shoulder. 
** And how came you here ?” 

I told him in a few words, and of my having a cure at Meadowes 
up the river. 

“A clergyman!” said he; “a made clergyman! Why, you aro 
just the fellow I want! You'll help me; you see I don’t even ask, 
I know you will; I am sure the old affection is not dead !” 

“ As strong as ever,” I answered. 

“The good Arthur--the dear Arthur!” he exclaimed, holding 
my hands. ‘‘ What a chance, my meeting you! NowI have a long 
story to tell you, as fast as possible—and you'll help me ?” 

Then the vision flashed anew into my mind, and I said: 

“With all my heart—with all my strength—with all my soul!” 

I did not think until I had spoken how overstrained the words 
must sound, so excited was I between the joy of meeting him and 
the strange sensations roused by the thought of my dream. But 
he was too much agitated himself to notice. Indeed, perhaps the 
speech did not strike his ear as it might have done another’s; I had 
always talked to him as I never did to anybody else. 

“Just the same Arthur!” he cried, with a return of the almost 
reckless gayety always one of his chief characteristics, ‘‘ He never 
did approve of his bad old Danforth, but he likes him !” 

“Always !” I said; and now I remembered the young lady, and 
glanced back toward the carriage. 

“Ay,” said he, answering my look, ‘and I have no time to 
spare? Now listen! You were always a quick fellow, and could 
understand in three words, where another would need an hour’s 
talk.” 

Then he told mo that the young lady was named Mabel Jordan; 
she was an orphan—had gone to Havana with an English family 
as governess, He had made her acquaintance there, and quickly 
won her heart with that marvelous gift he possesses of winning 
affection. He told the whole so rapidly that I did not well compre- 
hend the cause of the difficulty which rose between the young 
lady and her employers. I fear it was caused by his attentions. 
At all events, they behaved very cruelly; turned the poor girl out 
of doors, and on the same day he had brought her off on the 
steamer which was ; 1st on the point of sailing. 

“And you are not married ?” I asked. 

‘How could. we be ?—we had only time to eatch the boat! The 
stewardess was a good old soul, and took care of her. Of course 
I meant to be married here immediately; but Mabel, poor thing— 
well, you can imagine how she feels! Such a blessing to have met 
you—now we can settle matters at once! She has no friends who 
would have any claim to meddle; I have a right to please myself, 
and I will —I will!” he added, passionately. ‘I love her, Arthur, I 
worship her; I’d give my soul sooner than lose her! There, don’t 
be shoc':ed, if vou are a clergyman !” 

I was not shocked; I was glad to see that his whole heart was 
in the matter, since, after what had happened, it would have been 
his duty in any case to make her his wife. 

He ran back to tell Miss Jordan; in a few seconds he beckoned 
me to follow. Poor child! I shall never forget h r lovely face as 
she held out her hand to me, It was radiant as a child’s—an 
angel’s ! 

“Tam 80 glad to see you, Mr Arthur!” she said, addressing mo 
as if’ I hed heen an old friend We drove to mv hotel: T married 
| them, and my sister was the witness, In less than an hour they 
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were gone. 
necessary the wedding should be kept secret fora time. He was 
partially dependent on his half-brother, a stern, hard man, who 
would not forgive the step Danforth had taken, because he had 
other views for him. But the secresy would not last long; he 
would soon be free from his relative’s tyrannical sway. 

It seems like a dream as I sit writing these lines—not half so 
real as my vision of our meeting in Egypt. Ah, thank God for send- 
ing me here! I know Danforth would have meant to act uprightly, 
but—well, I am glad I was sent! 

I hate secrets, but Hester and I will keep this religiously. Dan- 
forth has promised to write to me; but he is such a careless fellow 
that if I receive news within a twelvemonth it will be as much as I 
expect. I am sure he will make her happy, he loves her so dearly. 
I should have liked to talk with her, but she was so agitated that 
to attempt any conversation beyond mere commonplaces—congrat- 
ulations and talk about their journey—would have been positive 
cruelty. And there was so little time; I had not half begun to 
realize the thing as real before they were gone. 


Danforth told me frankly, before his wife, that it was | 








**T used to wonder what became of them,” she said ; 
‘bat la! it passed out of my mind. I only saw them just 
during the ceremony. I was in bed with a sick headache, 
and in Arthur rushed—told me the story. Then I saw 
Danforth Harrington—such a splendid creature! Then I 
went in where the lady was—the loveliest creature you 
ever saw! I was so ill and so upset, I just sat and cried 
like a baby ; and as soon as the ceremony was over, and I 
| had kissed her, I turned so sick and faint—from excite- 

ment, I suppose—that Arthur had to take me back to my 
room. I didn’t dream they were going off at once. I 
fell asleep, and when I woke up there was Arthur just back 
from the station to see them start. Why, they hadn’t time 
to wait for a certificate, even—or, rather, it was forgotten. 
| Arthur made it out afterward, and waited till he should 
hear from his friend, so as to know where to send it.” 
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THE COVETED PRIZE. 


Two months after writing those details, Arthur Mosely 
had been forced to resign his cure and remove to Texas. 
Before the year ended he was dead. 

Ralph Desborough sat in the silent room and read the 
record over and over. Though the first perusal had 
brought entire conviction, he still studied it as if unable to 
believe the evidence of his eyes. 

The story which old Waters had told enabled him to fol- 
low out the sequence of events. Danforth Harrington 
must have quickly wearied of his new plaything. She 
stood in the way of his forming a wealthy alliance, and he 
made her believe their marriage a mock ceremony. This 
was evident from one of her letters which Gilbert found 
among Danforth’s papers. 

Miss Mosely came in while Desborough still held the 
journal. He began asking her questions. 
the occurrence perfectly. 


| 


} 


‘And he never heard ?” 
‘**T am sure not—but you know how soon the end came. 
What with our removal and his death, you may think I 
| had enough to occupy me, without remembering a couple 
| of strangers.” 
‘Yes, yes! And your brother made out a certificate ?” 

‘“Oh, yes—all legal and regular,” replied the little lady. 
“‘T found it among his papiers—oh, more than two years 
after his death.” 

** And—and what became of it ?” 

“Oh, I kept it. I have it up-stairs. I would not 
destroy it, you know, though it’s not likely to be called 
for now.” 

“Go and get it. Let me have it at once, please !” Ralph 
said : then added, to himself: ‘‘ Well, the poor fellow’s 


She recollected | vision is fulfilled at last !” 


(To be continued.) 
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BAYARD TAYLOR, 


TRAVELER, JOURNALIST AND POET, 


By Frank H. Norron. 


Tur life of Bayard Taylor, perhaps more than that of 
almost any other American, tliustrates the American type 
of character. This, without signifying that the type is, in 
itself, either simple or met with in frequent examples ; for 
it is rather compound in its elements, and uncommon in its 
appearance in individuals. Comprehensive, yet exact ; 
adventurous, but 
not aggressive ; 
manysided, with- 
out being incon- 
sistent: to this 
picturesque yet 
virile conclusion 
has the race been 
brought by two 
centuries of 
Anglo - Saxon, 
Caul, Teuton and 
Hibernian assim- 
ilation. The typi- 
cal American is, 
in fact, Miles 
Standish, Wil- 
liam Penn and 
Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh — plus the 


Ph og 


nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Born of old 
Quaker stock, 
Bayard Taylor 
came into the 


world on Janu- 
ary 11th, 1825, 
in the village of 
Kennett Square, 
County of Ches- 
ter, Pennsyl- 


vania. Chester 
was one of the 
three _ original 


counties founded 
in the Province 
by William Penn. 
Here ‘‘ Mad An- 
thony”” Wayne 
was born; and 
here, at Valley 
Forge, in 1777, 
Washington and 
the remnant of 
the Continental army passed that terrible Winter whose 
privations form one of the saddest of all the sad episodes 
of the Revolutionary struggle. The southeastern corner 
of Pennsylvania, Chester fringes on Maryland and Dela- 
ware, and its people represent an ancestry in whose veins 
was mingled the best blood of the emigrants of those days. 

Near enough to the great city of Philadelphia to feel the 
reflex action of the concentration of force which is the 
strength of capitals, yet far enough removed to enjoy the 
impressions of rural scenery and an agricultural life, the 
birthplace of Bayard Taylor was singularly well situated to 
develop, in the course of time, a peculiarly original and 
energetic character ; and this occurred in his case—tem- 
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pered, moreover, by the benevolent and softening influ- 
ence of a long line of Quaker forefathers. 

It is to be gathered from contemporary evidence that the 
early youth of Mr. Taylor gained but little through the 
benefits of what is called education. It is, perhaps, not to 
be regretted that those years were not wasted in the cumu- 
lative drill of the schools. At seventeen the boy began 
his actual education, standing before the case in a country 
printing-office. How it happened that this experience 
should have swayed his mind to the contemplation of for- 
eign travel is one of those inconsistencies of which life is 
full. It is the 
fact that he grad- 
uated from the 
composing - stick 
to tak up the 
staff and wallet 
and go forth into 
the world, at 
once a_ student 
and a teacher of 
men. At the age 
of nineteen the 
young typo set 
out to undertake 
a tour in Europe 


on foot, with 
knapsack on his 
back. 


It is to be 
noted here, how- 
ever, that in the 
very year of this 
undertaking 
(1844) Mr. Tay- 
lor had preceded 
his journeyings 
by the publica- 
tion of a little 
volume of poems, 
under the title, 
‘“*Ximena; Or, 
The Battle of Si- 
erra Morena, and 
Other Poems.” 
Thus early had 
he commenced 
the career of 
authorship ; and 
it would appear 
hat the poems 
then collected, 

*and which had 
been originally 
contributed = to 
the current peri- 

odical literature of the time, had not only put some money 
into his purse, but had probably afforded him, likewise, 
somewhat of reputation ; for it is a fact that on his arrival 
in New York in pursuance of his new design, he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Greeley, Parke Godwin, N. P. Willis, 
and others, who aided him with counsel and encourage- 
ment in carrying out his purpose. And so, at the begin- 
ning of his active life, we find the young man laying the 
foundations on which were to be reared the three towering 
superstructures of his after labors — Poetry, Journalism, 

Travel. A persistent building onward and upward in these 

directions is the simple history of his future career. 

_ The two years of European travel were accomplished at 
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the almost incredibly small cost of five hundred dollars 
—an experience of inestimable value to the self-denying 
tourist, and a lesson to the world, whose burden of econ- 
omy was gilded by the charm of the gratification resulting 
from its practice. 


During his journeyings Mr. Taylor fulfilled contracts | 
| tions ; issuing, in 1847, a new volume of poems, entitled 


entered into before his departure from America, by corres- 
ponding with certain Philadelphia newspapers, and by 
commencing with the New York Tribune that long series 
of graphic and picturesque descriptive letters which closed 
only with his decease. His letters, written at the age of 
twenty, possessed such elements as procured them a ready 
reading. In them, indeed, Mr. Taylor may be said to have 
invented that wonderful influence of such rapid growth, 
the ‘‘ American correspondent.” Previous to his time, 
newspaper correspondence had been of the essay descrip- 
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tion, or had confined itself to the line of character-pictures | 


and word-painting, which was the last effort of the old 
school of /itérateurs. The infusion of positive American 
force, and the dramatic delineation of scenes and events, 
which stamped his work, was a new advent in literature, 
and the origination of a new method of authorship. 

On his return from Europe, in 1846, Mr. Taylor’s letters 
were gathered into a volume, and reprinted under the title 
of ** Views Afoot ; Or, Europe seen with Knapsack and 
Staff; with a Preface by N. P. Willis.” The volume took 
the literary circles of Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
fairly by storm. It happened that he followed the appear- 
ance of his book in Boston by a brief visit to that city ; 
and Mr. James T. Fields sets down his recollection of the 
young author as he appeared at this time in the following 
genial description : ‘* Thirty-two years ago, on a bright 
Spring morning, a young man of twenty-three held out 
his hand to me, and introduced himself as Bayard Taylor. 
We had corresponded at intervals since his first little vol- 
ume was published in 1844, but we had never met until 
then. He had come to Boston rather unexpectedly, he 
said, to see Longfellow, and Holmes, and Whipple, and 
some others whu liad expressed an interest in his ‘ Views 
Afoot,’ then recently printed in book form. No one could 


this did not occur until he had made a venture in journal- 
ism on his own account, and failed. He edited a paper in 
the town of Pheenixville, Penn., during the first year after 
his return home, but gave it up as unpromising. 

This episode concluded, he repaired to New York, where 
he contributed to the Literary World and other publica- 


“Rhymes of Travel, Ballads and Other Poems,” In fact, 
thus far Mr. Taylor leaned strongly toward poetry as a pos- 
sible field for his future work and fame. 

Already his efforts in this direction were so fortunate as 
to meet with the commendation of Edgar A. Poe, who wrote 
as follows concerning his powers and his promise: ‘ He is 
unquestionably the most terse, glowing and vigorous of all 
our poets, young or old—in point, I mean, of expression. 
His sonorous, well-balanced rhythm puts me often in mind 
of Campbell.” 

This was all very well; but the ambitious writer discov- 


| ered shortly that poetry, however alluring, would not serve 


possibly look upon the manly young fellow at that time | 


without loving him. He was tall and slight, with the 
bloom of youth mantling a face full of eager, joyous expec- 
tation. 


Health of that buoyant nature which betokens | 


delight in existence was visible in every feature of the | 


youthful traveler. 


The fresh air lodged within his cheek, 
As light within a cloud.’ 


We all flocked about him like a swarm of brothers, 


heartily welcoming him to Boston. When we told him 


how charmed we all were with his Travels, he blushed like | 


a girl, and tears filled his sensitive eyes. ‘It is one of the 
most absor bingly interesting books I ever read !’ cried one 
of our number, heightening the remark with an expletive 
savoring more of strength than of early piety. Taylor 
looked up, full of happiness at the opinion so earnestly 
expressed, and asked, with that simple natveté which 


always belonged to his character, ‘Did you really think so ? | 


Well, I am so glad !’” 

Boston’s favorable opinion was echoed wherever the book 
was read. Dr. Rufus W. Griswold, a cynical man and 
severe critic, praised him freely. 
welcomed the young American as a positive acquisition to 
literature. Few young writers have sprung so suddenly 


and generally into popularity. 

The practical outcome of Mr. Taylor’s work, and of the 
esteem which it immediately secured, was to procure him 
a permanent position on the staff of the Zribune—though 
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in bread- winning, and when Mr. Greeley sent for Mr. 
Taylor to offer a position on the Tribune, he had no thought 
but to accept the unexpected boon gratefully. 

It is probable, though, that this conclusion was not made 
without regret and disappointment, on purely intellectual 
grounds. The experience of his period of travel, and the 
judgment as to men and things which was quicker to arrive 
by reason of this experience, had already taught him that 
life chains often the adventurous in iron bands, and that, 
beat the bars as it will, the soul must suffer from more than 
physical imprisonment. He foresaw, in fact, that his life’s 
work must be, in great measure, dictated by his life’s needs, 
and by the standard measure of intelligence and the pass- 
ing fancy of the hour as to all the rest. That this was the 
case is, in truth, indicated by his verses, entitled ‘‘Impa- 
tience,” written in London in 1846, and which he afterward 
explained as written under a gloomy moon and a transitory 
sentiment. From these verses we quote : 

“Ts’t not enough to go 
Unknown, and scorned perhaps, amid the throng— 
The curse of want, twin with mistrust, to know, 
That mocks the pride of ever-soaring song, 
And drags the soul revolting down, to grow 
Familiarized with wrong ? 
*Ts’t not enough to feel 
The spirit’s manhood made a thing of seorn ? 
To conquer Pride’s restraining voice, and kneel 
With abject lip before the meaner born— 
But must the gathered shadows still conceal 
The mounting rays of morn ?” 


It will not answer to say of these expressions, and others 
similar to them, that they were but the momentary burst of 
irritation or disappointment, even though their author may 
have so characterized them himself at a Jater period. They 
agree with the known ambition of his life; they indicate 
aspirations and even powers higher than his accomplished 
results ; and the sense of submission which came later as an 
adjunct of the burden of daily task-work, might readily 
seek to explain without invalidating them. 

Again, in his poem, ‘“‘ An Hour,” the closing stanza is- 

* Oh, triumph such as this were worth 
The poct’s doom of pain, 
Whose hours are brazen on the earth, 
But golden in the brain; 
I close the starry gates of dreams, 
And walk the dust again.” 
And yet again, in ‘‘ Love and Solitude”— 
“ Even with the will our passion lends 
We cannot break the chain; 
Against our vows, we must remain 
With common men, aud compass common ends, 
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We cannot shut our hearts from haughty fears ; 
We cannot purge our eyes from heavy tears; 

We cannot shift the burden and the woe 

Which all alike must know, 

Which Love's Elected through the countless years 
Have known, and, knowing died ; God wills it so.” 


It comes to this, then, that if we are to believe the 
quick rendering of his hopes and fears which is to be found 
in those of his early writings which came freshest from his 
heart, we must concede that the embryo poet became the 
journalist from the demands of necessity, and while his 
‘*native bent and inclination” prompted him to try far 
other fields. 

A year passed in the daily drudgery of newspaper work 
saw Mr. Taylor appreciated, and his rank and pay raised in 
accordance with his recognized merit. It was readily seen, 
however, that his special strength lay in the direction which 
he had fairly originated, and presently he was sent forth 
upon his travels again. 

This time his course lay westward. The year was 1849, 
and all thoughts were directed toward the new Golden Em- 
pire, California; where in February, 1848, Col. Sutter had 
first made the discovery of a stream which, Pactolus-like, 
deposited golden sands—a mere significant of the boundless 
wealth of the old Castilian Missionary Province. 

To California went Bayard Taylor, and wrote from thence 
a series of graphic descriptive letters to the Tribune, which, 
for the first time, acquainted Americans with the character 
and possibilties of this wonderful region. From California 
he traveled homeward by way of Mexico, visiting Guadala- 
jara, Guanajuato, and the City of Mexico, Guadalupe, 
Chapultepec, and the other scenes of the Mexican War, and 
so to the sea by way of Vera Cruz. 

Traveling alone in awild district of Mexico, he met with 
one of the few ‘‘adventures” of his life—less eventful in 
this respect than those of most travelers. Near Mazatlan, 
he was attacked by banditti, and wisely offering no resist- 
once, was simply tied and civilly robbed of everything he 
had about him of value. After the robbers had departed, 
he managed to loosen his bonds; and as the party had 
kindly left him his horse, he had no difficulty in finding 
his way to an adjacent village, where he was kindly cared 
for until he could replenish his empty purse. 

Eight months and eight days from the time he left his desk 
in the Tribune office, he returned to it. In 1850, his letters 
were published under the title of ‘‘ El Dorado ; Or, Adven- 
tures in the Path of Empire,” a work which gained a cireu- 
lation of ten thousand copies in a few weeks, and which 
was warmly praised by the critics for the freshness and vigor 
as well as accuracy of its description, and the easy grace 
of its language. 

Another year saw Mr. Taylor again on his travels. He 
was now a stockholder in the Tribune, and had fairly set- 
tled down into that groove which he was so'~ng to occupy. 
Now his course lay to the East. From New York to Eng- 
land, thence by Germany and the Rhine to Vienna, Trieste, 
and Smyrna, from which latter place he took his departure 
for Cairo, Nov. 1st, 1851. Ascending the Nile as far as the 
second Cataract, he traversed Arabia and Nubia, explored 
Soudan and the White Nile ; visited Khartoum and Wadi- 
Halfa; and then sailed down the Nile again to Cairo, 
which point he reached April 1st, 1852. 

His caravan journey from Khartoum to Wadi-Halfa oc- 
eupied thirty-four days, and covered a distance of about 
nine hundred miles, passing through Dongola, a province 
of Upper Nubia—a country whose horses are said to ‘rival 
in beauty and surpass in size the best breeds in Arabia.” 
At Khartoum, Mr. Taylor witnessed the New Year cere- 
monies of the Coptic Church. 





The Copts are believed to be the lineal descendants of the 
people which inhabited Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies. 
They are Christians, and claim that theirs is the most an- 
cient Christian ritual in existence. The Church numbers 
about 150,000 members, its head being the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who resides, however, in Cairo. Their cere- 
monies, on the occasion of their frequent fasts and feasts, 
are very complicated and peculiar, and most interesting to 
the few travelers who are permitted to witness them. 

When Mr. Taylor reached Cairo on his return journey, 
he had traveled four thousand miles in Central Africa, He 
now continued his tour through Palestine and Syria, visit- 
ing Aleppo, Antioch, and the chief places of interest of 
Asia Minor, and crossed the latter country to Constantino- 
ple, whence he proceeded to journey through Southern 


Europe. At Sicily he witnessed an eruption of Mount 
Etna. He returned to England by way of the Tyrol and 


Germany. 

Even all of this extensive travel did not tire this indefati- 
gable tourist, for after a short rest in England, he pro- 
ceeded to Spain, where he passed a month, and on Novem- 
ber 27th, 1852, sailed from Gibraltar for Alexandria, with 
the design of visiting Eastern Asia. 

From Alexandria Mr. Taylor proceeded to Suez, where 
he took steamer for Bombay, and thence overland to 
Calcutta. He went by way of Delhi, saw the Himalaya 
Mountains, crossed the Ganges and visited Lucknow and 
Cawnpore—the scene of the terrible massacre of the Indian 
Rebellion five years later. This journey across Hindostan 
was made mainly on horseback, traversing more than two 
thousand miles, and occupied until February 22d, 1853, 

From Calcutta, Mr. Taylor descended the Hoogly, anil 
traveled by steamer to Hong Kong by way of Penang and 
Singapore ; thence to Macao, and from there to Shanghai, 
where he remained for some time, acting as an atlaché to 
the American Legation, and thus making his first entrance 
into diplomatic life. 

China was at this time greatly excited by the Rebel War, 
and there was plenty of news as well as description for the 


journalist to record in his letters to the Tribune. The pre- 


tended object of the rebels was to overthrow the Mandchoo 


and restore the Ming dynasty in the person of Tien-te, tho 
rebel leader, who claimed himself the lineal descendant of 
this family. The chief design of these rebels, however, 
was plunder ; and the main cause of the outbreak hatred 
to the foreignergs—English, and Americans—who had, by 
treaty, obtained privileges of certain ports for trade pur- 
poses. 

The conflict is known to history as the ‘‘Tae-Ping” war, 
this being the inscription (meaning general peace) which 
was displayed on the rebel banners. In December, 1852, 
the rebels sacked the city of Han Kaow, and in the follow- 
ing Spring captured Nankin and other largo cities. In 
September, 1853, Shanghai was taken by them; and Mr. 
Taylor only missed being an eye-witness of the scencs 
which were there enacted by having taken his departure 
from the city a few months before for Japan. 

He left Shanghai on May 17th, on board one of the ships 
of the Perry expedition. This squadron consisted of seven 
vessels of war, under the command of Commodore M. FE. 
Perry, and the design of the expedition was to execute a 
treaty with the Japanese Government, by which American 
seamen shipwrecked on the coasts of that country should 
receive protection, and certain ports should be opened for 
trade to American ships. 

This design advanced in 1853—and during the time Mr, 
Taylor was a guest of the fleet—only so far as consisted in 
the delivery of the letter from the President of the United 
States to the Mikado, to the officials at Yeddo appointed to 
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receive it. In the following year the treaty was completed 
and became a part of history. 

Returning to Hong Kong, Mr. Taylor sailed for New 
York, stopping at St. Helena, and reaching home on De- 
cember 20th, 1853, after an absence of two years and four 
months, and a journey of more than 50,000 miles. 

The reader of Mr. Taylor's earlier lyrics will observe 
much of a personal character therein, and specially will 
perceive indications of the association to which it now be- 
comes necessary to allude. This was his engagement to an 
amiable and lovely. young lady, to whom he was married on 
her deathbed, a short time prior to his departure from 
America in 1851. 

This episode in his life was one of most sorrowful char- 
acter and influence, and marked, undoubtedly, not only 
Indeed, to the 
painful oceurrence which blighted his early life, and re- 
moved from him much of his incentive to ambition, was 
due, in a measure, the long journey whose course we have 
just indicated. 

One of the most expressive poems of a sympathetic char- 
acter in the language is ‘‘ The Phantom,” written by the 
poet at a period when his loss was still fresh in his heart, 
and Time had not blunted the barbed missile which Fate 
had hurled against him. 


is writings, but his hopes and aspirations. 


* Again [ sit within the mansion, 
In the old, familiar seat; 
And shade and sunshine chase each other 
O’er the carpet at my fect, 


‘ But the sweet-brier’s arms have nestled upward 
In the Summers that have past, 

And the willow trails its branches lower 
Than when I saw them last. 


“ They strive to shut the sunshine wholly 
From out the haunted room 

To fill the house that once Was joyful, 
With silence and with gloom. 
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“ And still her footsteps in the passage, 
Her blushes at the door; 
Her timid words of maiden welcome 
Come back to me once more. 


“ And all forgetful ‘of my sorrow, 
Unmindful of my pain; 
I think she has but newly left me, 
And soon will come again. 


* * 
* But my heart grows sick with weary waiting, 
As many a time before; 
Her foot is ever at the threshold, 
But never passes o’er.” 


Again at his desk in the editorial room, and again toiling 
far into the night to produce the vivid pictures of travel 
which the public had now learned to expect. His journal- 


| istic work was varied, and his versatility had full swing. 


| even, having failed to preserve a copy. 





Now it was a brilliant and incisive review, again a bio- 
graphical sketch whose comprehensive skill evinced his 
knowledge of human nature, then a fine piece of descrip- 
tive writing, which the country newspapers eagerly copied 
and carried throughout the land to the entire reading pop- 
ulation. It is even « tradition that he once wrote a Car- 
rier’'s Address, though this is no longer extant, its author, 
One bit from this, 
preserved in the memory of a few of his friends, shall be 
recorded here-—perhaps for the first time since its original 
publication. The writer is viewing the marvelous growth 
and power of the press, and thus refers to this mighty 
engine : 
* Oh, the click of the type as it falls into line, 

And the clank of the press—make a music divine. 

‘Tis the audible footfall of thought on the page 

The articulate beat of the Heart of the Age 

As the ebbing of ocean leaves granite walls bare, 

And reveals to the world its great autograph there.” 


Mr. Taylor's Eastern tour was fertue in subject-matter for 
book-making, and three volumes came from the press in 
1854 and 1855, bearing 
the following titles, re- 
spectively ; ‘“* A Journey 
to Central Africa ; or, 
Life and Landscape from 
Egypt to the Kingdoms 
of the White Nile”; 
** The Lands of the Sara- 
cen ; Or, Pictures of Pal- 
estine, Asia Minor, Sicily 
and Spain”; “A Visit 
to India, China and 
Japan, in the Year 1853.” 

As one after another 
of Mr. Taylor’s volumes 
passed through the press 
they were received with 
avidity and read with 
delight. Such periodi- 
cals as the London Athen- 
eum and Daily News, 
the North American Re- 
view, und the Literary 
World, awarded them 
the highest praise as 
opening up the possi- 
bilities of this species of 
authorship, as these had 
never before been made 
known. 


In considering the 
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merit and value of these works at the present time, it is to 
be remembered that they antedated all the writings of the 


same class with which we are now familiar—those of Bur- | 


ton, Speke and Grant, Anderson, Livingstone, Barth, Du 
Chaillu, Hall, Hayes, Burnaby, Stanley, and the rest ; and 
which have so accustomed us to the art of picturesque yet 
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This was written in 1855; whether it was accurate or 


not, must be decided by posterity. 


Mr. Taylor’s misfortune was in becoming so known and 


popular as a traveler and a writer of travels that any possi- 
ble capacity of his in any other direction must needs be 
extinguished by this very fact; for it has come to be a 


faithful description of foreign scenes and foreign life, that | part of the creed of the literary ‘‘ casual” that no man can 


we take this as a matter of course. 


| do more than one thing well ;—thus ignoring the history 


According to Taylor himself, he thought ‘‘a live Arab | of Shakespeare, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael ; or, in our 
was more interesting than a dead Pharaoh,” and he accord- | own times, of Gustave Doré, who models as well as he 


ingly ‘‘left an- 
tiquities to 
Champollions, 
Lepsius, etc,” 
and devoted 
himself to 
studies of ex- 
isting races, 
and the phases 
of unaccus- 
tomed society. 

In this con- 
clusion he was 
faithfully sus- 
tained by his 
readers, all of 
whom were 
glad to be in- 
formed  con- 
cerning actual 
living beings, 
and existing 
scenes ; while 
only antiqua- 
rians and other 
such erudite 
persons cared 
much to delve 
into the dead 
centuries and 
“wake the 
echoes of the 
past.” 

In the mean- 
time, Mr. Tay- 
lor had not 
wholly ne- 
glected his 
poetic faculty, 
but had _ sent 
forth a crop of 
little volumes 
of lyrics, bal- 
lads, and such 
casual _—-writ- 
ings.including 
his ‘*Book of 
Romances, 
Lyrics, and Songs,” 1851, ‘* Poems of the Orient,” 1855, 
and ‘‘ Poems of Home and Travel,” 1855. 

Dr. Griswold died in 1857, and his final verdict as to 
Mr. Taylor’s place in literature is worth recording, consid- 
ering that it only referred to the poetical works which have 
been already enumerated in the course of this paper. He 
wrote : “‘ Eminent as he is as a writer of travels, his high- 
est and most enduring distinction will be from his poetry. 
‘ His travels will hereafter be to his poems no 
more than those of Smollett are to his extraordinary 
novels.” 
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draws; of Sara 
Bernhardt, 
who is asculp- 
tor as well as 
an actress.; of 
Gérome, great 
either: with 
clay or « pig- 
ment ; finally, 
of Story, who 
can write law- 
books, poetry, 
plays, all well, 
and who ranks 
as one of the 
leading sculp- 
tors of the cen- 
tury. Bayard 
Taylor painted 
in water - col- 
ors charm- 
ingly— dainty 
little bits, of 
which only his 
friends gained 
possession, 
and which 
these now hold 
among their 
choicest trea- 
sures. As a 
linguist, he 
was a@ marvel; 
his mastery 
over tongues 
the most diffi- 
eult and op- 
posit e—Ice- 
landie and 
Arabic, for in- 
stance — was 
acquired seem- 
ingly without 
effort, and re- 
tained fre- 
quently with- 
out practice. 
Says Mr.Sted- 
man concerning him: * Mr. Taylor was a man of wide 
and thorough learning, and was a much more exact 
scholar than would be supposed, considering that he never 
was at college, and spent a great deal of time in travel and 
observation. . . . He was a good botanist, and something 
of a geologist, and was an established authority on all geo- 
graphical questions.” 

Early in his literary life Mr. Taylor became a lecturer, 
and his name was found with each recurring season on the 
lists of as many lyceums and other literary organizations 
as could get him; and he never failed to draw large and 
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interested audiences from among the most cultured classes. 
He was frequently chosen, too, to make addresses and to 
recite poems on occasions of public festival or public 
mourning ; and these duties he always performed with 
perfect understanding, and fittingly. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


In July, 1856, Mr. Taylor again started on one of his | 
journey over the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 


periodical peregrinations, now directing his steps north- 
ward. He visited northern Europe, including Lapland, 
Denmark, the Scandinavian peninsula, and Russia ; trav- 
eled through Greece, and sojourned for a while in Crete ; 
and returned home in October, 1858, to resume his jour- 
nalistic occupation, and make more books. A quaint story 
is told of an incident of this tour, reciting how, on having 
occasion to take a Russian bath, he found himself turned 
over to the tender mercies of a stalwart peasant girl, who 
scrubbed and washed him, doubtless to her own content- 








an opportunity to see, that he thought, in trans‘ating the 
poem, to give us Goethe’s masterpiece in its fullness. ... 
He had news of a grander poem in ‘ Faust” than English- 
speaking men had yet known in it, and it was to tell that 
news that he made his supremely good translation.” 

Mr. Taylor's travels may be said to have closed with his 


through; Manitoba, in 1871 ; and his trip to Egypt and Ice- 


| land in 1874. He was present at the Millennial Celebration 


} 


ment, as a rather artistic piece of work in her line, but to | 


the young American’s unmitigated horror. In,Lapland 
Mr. Taylor experienced a temperature seldom vouchsafed 
to an American—that of seventy degrees below zero. 

After his return to New York the traveler published 
**Northern Travel; Summer and Winter Pictures ; Swe- 
den, Denmark and Lapland,” 1857; ‘Travels in Greece 
and Russia, with an Excursion to Crete,” 1859; and “At 
Home and Abroad: a Sketch-book of Life, Scenery and 
Men,” 1859 ; issuing a second series of the latter in 1862. 
He now devoted himself closely to his newspaper work 
again during two or three years, but in 1862 was appointed 
Secretary of Legation to St. Petersburgh, Hon. Simon 
Cameron being Minister. In 1863 Mr. Taylor was left 
Chargé d’Affaires for some time, during the absence from 
the Legation of Mr. Cameron. 

During this period, Mr. Taylor married Miss Marie Han- 
sen, daughter of Peter Andreas Hansen, the celebrated 
astronomer and director of the Observatory of Seeberg, near 
Gotha. Hansen was best known for his investigations into 
the perturbations of the moon, and for his controversy with 
Encke. His daughter, a most charming and unassuming 
lady, is noted for marked linguistic talents, and is herself a 
writer of decided force and character. 

It was during his residence in Russia that Mr. Taylor 
prepared his first work of fiction, a line in which he could 


doubtless have achieved eminence had he devoted himself 


more especially in that direction. His ‘‘ Hannah Thurston ; 


| glowing terms. 


A Story of American Life,” 1863; ‘‘John Godfrey’s For- | 


tunes, Related by Himself,” 
Kennet ; A Tale of American Life,” 1866, have long been 


1864; and “The Story of | 


placed on the shelves of public libraries among the best 
standard writings in their department of American lite- | 
rature, and have been most favorably considered by the | 


critical press, at home and abroad. 

In 1863 he published his ‘‘ Poet’s Journal,” and in 1866 
“The Picture of St. John”; the former an autobiographical 
sketch in verse, the latter an Italian story woven in varied 


und ingenious changes of rhyme and rhythm, and full of 
sweet and pleasant pictures, as well as sad and gloomy | 


episodes. 
In 1867 Mr. Taylor issued ‘Colorado ; A Summer Trip”; 
and in 1869, ‘‘ By-ways of Europe.” During the Winter of 


1869-70, he lectured on German literature at Cornell Uni- 


versity, Ithaca; being one of the first professors selected 
for that institution. 


The next two or three years were occupied in lecturing, | 
and in the translation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” a work whose | 


original design and extraordinary merit have caused it to 
supersede, among scholars, all other translations of the 
German poet and philosopher. Concerning this work the 
New York Evening Post says: ‘* It was because he saw in 


in the latter country, and astonished his fellow-travelers by 
addressing the native Icelanders in their own tongue. 

In 1870 Mr. Taylor published another novel, ‘‘ Joseph 
and his Friend”; and in 1872-75, ‘‘The Masque of the 
Gods”; ‘Lars, a Pastoral of Norway,” and ‘‘ Home Pas- 
torals, Ballads and Lyrics.” 

By this time he was earnestly engaged on his projected 
‘Life of Goethe,” and his hours were more than fully 
engrossed, Although passing much of his time in New 
York, Mr. Taylor had purchased property at Kennett, and 
built for himself a residence which he called ‘‘ Cedarcroft.” 
Here, on its completion, he gave a pleasant housewarming, 
inviting his friends, the poets and the journalists, and offer- 
ing royal hospitality, to which the poet Stoddard refers in 
But misfortunes came upon him in the 
depreciation of his property ; he was forced to exertion even 
beyond his extraordinary physical and mental strength, 
and his health became so seriously affected that he was 
obliged to repair to the White Sulphur Springs for recu- 
peration. 

On the death of Horace Greeley, Bayard Taylor was 
chosen as one of the prominent Commemorative Speakers, 
and delivered an address which attracted universal at- 
tention. 

So, on the oceasion of the Centennial Celebration of In- 
dependence Day at Philadelphia, July 4th, 1876, Bayard 
Taylor was selected to deliver the National Ode, which was 
a portion of the ceremonial. Of this work it may be said 
that few such writings will bear such close scrutiny and 
analysis. Lofty in sentiment, musical, yet free and unham- 
pered in rhythm, and dignified, profound and picturesque 
in language, it should never be permitted to fade from our 
literature. One stanza may be properly quoted here, as 
illustrating the possession by Mr. Taylor of poetic fervor 
and power not usually ascribed to him : 


* Ah, hark! the solemn undertone 
On every wind of human story blown. 
A large, divinely-molded Fate 
Questions the right and purpose of a State, 
And in its plan sublime 
Our eras are the dust of Time. 
The far-off Yesterday of power 
Creeps back with stealthy feet; 
Invades the lordship of the hour, 
And at our banquet takes the unbidden seat. 
From all unchronicled and silent ages 
Before the Future first begot the Past, 
Till History dared, at last, 
To write eternal words on granite pages; 
From Egypt’s tawny drift, and Assur’s mound, 
And where, uplifted white and far, 
Earth's highest yearns to meet a star, 
And Man his manhood by the Ganges found— 
imperial heads of old millennial sway, 
And still by some pale splendor crowned, 
Chill as a corpse-light in our full-orbed day, 
In ghostly grandeur rise 
And say through stony lips and vacant eyes: 
‘Thou that assertest freedom, power and fame, 
Declare to us thy claim!” 


Among Mr. Taylor's editorial works should be mentioned 


“Faust” that which English-speaking men had never had | his ‘Cyclopedia of Modern Travel,” brought out by a 
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Cincinnati house in 1857; his ‘‘ Frithiof’s Saga,” an Ice- 
landic poem, published in 1867 ; Auerbach’s ‘‘ Villa on the 
Rhine,” 1869 ; and the ‘Illustrated History of Travel and 
Adventure,” 4 vols., 1872-74. One other slight effort of his 
pen was ‘‘ The Echo Club, and Other Literary Diversions.” 

Only on the day of his death did Bayard Taylor receive 
the first finished copy of his last work, ‘‘ Prince Deukalion,” 
a poem as to which criticism must needs be silent, until 
Time shall have chastened the memory of an irreparable 
loss, and permitted the intellect to approach the subject 
unfettered by sorrow, unembarrassed by affection. 

Early in 1878 the name of Bayard Taylor came, as it 
would seem, spontaneously before the minds of the advisers 
of the President as that of the one man most fitted to rep- 
resent America at the German Court. There does not 


appear to have been hesitation or discussion as to his fit- | 


ness, and the appointment was made at once. Mr. Taylor 
received his official notification on March 5th, and his first 
act was to communicate the happy tidings to his old friend 
Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, who responded in a 
genial letter, congratulating him on the appointment, and 
alluding to the pleasant association which the two gentle- 
men with their families had held in St. Petersburg fifteen 
years before. 








Perhaps none of the sympathetic expressions of regard 
and regret that filled the air and crowded the press on the 
reception of these tidings was more pathetic, more heart- 
felt than that of the same Kennett paper which we just 
quoted, ‘‘ We loved him, and he is dead.” This, indeed, 
might almost be appropriately inscribed as the epitaph of 
Bayard Taylor. 

The funeral obsequies of the dead poet were celebrated 
at Berlin on December 22d, in the presence of the diplo- 
matic corps, distinguished authors and the representatives 
of royalty. Herr Auerbach offered the lamentation of Ger- 
man writers, and the American residents of Berlin united 
in the expression of their grief, and their profound appre 
ciation of the loss which had been sustained by their coun- 
try and the world. 

In the United States, the press teemed with evidences of 
the regard in which he was held; while in the Century 
Club, of which he had long been an honored and congenial 
member, in the newspaper offices (and most of all in that 
one which had been as a home to him), and in private 
circles, the sentiment was the same—that of warm and 
affectionate esteem for his noble character, of high admi- 


| ration for his varied and remarkable talents and attain- 


As Pennsylvania was proud of the appointment, and sig- | 
nified this through her most noted citizen, so every State | 


and every individual in the country felt it as a most grace- | 


ful, appropriate and judicious act. The press accepted it 
as a personal compliment, and American authorship felt an 
added dignity, when to the names in diplomacy of Irving, 
Motley, Bancroft, Marsh} and Hawthorne, was added that 
of Bayard Taylor. 

From the day when his appointment was first made public 
to that of his departure, Mr. Taylor was the constant recipi- 
ent of evidences of the regard and affection in which he was 
held by the entire country. Dinners, receptions and pub- 
lie ovations of every sort were employed to demonstrate a 
delight which had neyer before been felt or expressed in 
the country under similar circumstances. At Kennett 
Square, his birthplace and home, these demonstrations 
were not only flattering to the one and commendable to the 
other, but they were touching in the extreme. 


decease, ‘‘ To the world he was Bayard Taylor, the traveler, 
poet and accomplished man of letters. To us he was all 
these and much more. He was our brother—bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh. He was our neighbor, ready by 
word or pen to praise our hills and wooded slopes, and to 
defend our good name.” 

On April 11th Mr. Taylor left New York for Berlin, 
where he arrived in due season, and was warmly welcomed 
——Germany claiming him as half her own. Relieved by 
faithful attachés from the details of his office work, he now 
saw approaching completion, in the near future, his mag- 
num opus—his Biography of the great master, Goethe, at 
whose feet he knelt, as a little child ; whose enchanter’s 
wand none had felt perhaps as he. 

But it was not to be. Soon sickness came upon him, 
and he was forced to leave his work for a time and resort 
to curative agencies. At home it became known that he 
was ill, but no serious fears were entertained, even by his 
intimate friends. The man, in his strength, seemed a 
Viking. It did not look to be among the possibilities that 
he should die in the prime of his powers and his years, and 
with his work yet unfinished. His condition improved 
toward the last, and promised recovery. Suddenly, about 
four o’cloek on the afternoon of December 19th. the change 
came, and his light went out. Peacefully and painlessly 
ke laid down his burden, 





ments, and of shock and inexpressible sorrow at his 
untimely taking-off. 

Without attempting to summarize as to the character, 
talents or accomplished work of Bayard Taylor, it remains 
to give some few evidences of the consideration in which he 
was held, and the reasons therefor. 

Said the Tribune, “In social intercourse he was open, 
candid, generous, never sacrificing truthfulness of feeling 
to the demands of fashion, but never making frankness of 
expression a pretense for coarseness or rude utterance. It 
is believed that he had not an enemy; it is certain that he 
regarded no human being with a sentiment of hostility. 
His scorn of all ungenerous acts, of all baseness and cowe- 
ardice and servility, was not mingled with any emotion of 
wrath or spite.” 

The Rev. Mr. Talmage said of him from the pulpit, 


| ** Bayard Taylor was the highest type of a gentleman ; none 


could stand in his presence for five minutes without learn- 


| ing this.” 
Said the Kennett Advance, writing after Mr. Taylor’s | 





English language, 


Concerning his appointment as Minister to Berlin, Presi- 
dent Hayes said, ‘‘ His appointment as Minister to Germany 
was one of the few appointments I have made where no 
especial pressure was exerted by any one in the appointee’s 
behalf. His fitness for the position because of his standing 
as a journalist, his familiarity with German literature, and 
his ability as an educated and talented gentleman, were 
well-known to me, and as soon as I mentioned his name to 
Secretary Evarts his appointment was virtually decided 
upon.” : 

Auerbach said of him that, “‘by making Goethe’s mas- 
terpiece accessible to the American nation, he had formed 
a fresh link between Germany and America.” 

As to his poetical capacity, hear Richard H. Stoddard, 
his life-long friend and companion, and as critic and poet 
himself second to none now living of the present genera- 
tion of writers: ‘“‘I read his letters of travel as they ap- 
peared in the Tribune, and I read these letters again which 
he collected thus in books after his return. I saw that they 
were good of their kind ; I felt that his prose was admirable 
for its simplicity and correctness ; but, with a way wardness 
which I could-not help, I slighted them for his poetry. I 
thought then, and think still, that his ‘Culifornia Ballads,’ 
and ‘Poems of Travel’ are masterly examples of spirited, 
picturesque writing, and I am sure that his ‘Poems of the 
Orient’ are superior to anything else of the kind in the 
They have a local color which is absent 
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THE NUT-BROWN MAID.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 346, 


from ‘Lalla Rookh.’ The ‘Bedouin Song,’ for instance, is | It is the fashion to honor Bayard Taylor as a man, to 
instinct with the fiery, passionate life of the East, and is a | praise him as a journalist, to admire him for the fairly stu- 
worthy companion-piece to Shelley’s ‘‘ Lines to an Indian | | pendous quantity of his work, but to deny him the posses- 


Ai.” sion of ‘‘ genius,” and to claim that his poetry is third-rate, 
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and his poetic ability of but little account in summing up 
his life-work. 

But it is also the fashion to praise inordinately some 
whose only real reputation rests on a single chance effort, 
widely known, and to decry every attempt in literature out- 
side the line in which a writer has made his first mark. 
Without making invidious comparisons, or attempting to 


pet 
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fateful car rides ponderously to crush the aspirations and 
elude the hopes of so many noble spirits, so many soul-full 
toilers in the army of martyrs to the ‘‘ Press.” 

Whatever journalism has gained through Bayard Taylor, 
| poetry and the higher arts of literature have lost. Let 
those who can, set down the balance, for or against. All 
must agree in one thing: a life so rounded into perfection 











SUNDAY MORNING IN GUGGISBERG, NEAR BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


sustain that which is eminently capable of self-support, it 


is enough to refer fair and candid critics to Mr. Taylor’s | 


writing. to insure a juster judgment. Meanwhile, it is no 


bad testimony in his favor that he conquered the prejudices | 


and doubts of such critics as Poe, Griswold and Stoddard, 


Beyond all this, we hold that Bayard Taylor never did | 


his best work, being clogged and hampered by his slavery 


to daily journalism—that Moloch to whom are offered such | 


hecatombs of sacrificial victims ; that Juggernant whose 


| in the face of such conflict and so many opposing forces, 
must needs have possessed hidden possibilities of result, 
| closely akin to genius. 


IN GUGGISBERG, SWITZERLAND, 
| GvaatspEeRG is 2 mountain hamlet in the Bernese Ober- 


land, connected with that city by the post-road. It nestles 
| at the foot of a mountain called the Guggershorn. It stands 


| SUNDAY MORNING 
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3,500 feet above the sea, and, with its white church and 
quaint houses, and still quainter people, makes a most 
attractive stopping-place. It is not far from Schwarzen- 
burg, on the Wurtemburg frontier. Modern fashions are 
making their inroads, and store-clothes made in the style 
prevailing from California to the Ural Mountains will soon 
be the rule. The older people of Guggisberg, however, 
hold fast to the ancient way. 

Our picture shows a Sunday morning in this little spot. 
The young man is approaching the utterly unpicturesque. 
The girl retains some traces of the olden style ; but the old 
grandmother has the primitive costume intact. A sort of 
jacket, tight, low waist, showing the chemise well above it ; 
and a skirt which barely reaches the knees, straight and 


| tive power. 


narrow, with a loose affair around which looks like a sash | 


that has fallen from the waist. 
close-fitting cap. 


THE NUT-BROWN MAID. 

[THE fine old ballad of “* The Nut-brown Maid”’ is on the favorite 
theme, a nobleman in disguise winning the love of a poor girl. 
he pretends to be a banished man, living in the wild wood, and tests 
her affection by demanding sacrifices from her, in order to share his 
life of wandering and peril. Then he reveals the real state of affairs.) 


* MrnE own dear love, I see the proof 
That ye be kind and true; 

Of maid and wife in all my life, 
The best that ever I knew. 

Be merry and glad, be no more sad, 
The case is changéd new; 

For it were ruth, that, for your truth, 
Ye should have cause to rue. 

Be not dismayed; whatsoever I said 
To you when I began, 

I will not to the green wood go; 
I am no banished man.” 


“ These tidings be more glad to me, 
Than to be made a queen, 

If 1 were sure they would endure; 
Dut it is often seen, 

When men will break promise, they speak 
The wordes on the spleen. 

Ye shape some wile me to beguile, 
And steal from me, I ween; 

Then were the case worse than it is, 
And I am woebegone! 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone.” 


“Ye shall not need further to dread; 
I will not disparage 

You (God defend!) sith ye descend 
Of so great lineage. 

Now understand ; to Westmoreland, 
Which is my heritage, 

I wil you bring, and with a ring, 
By way of marriage 

I will you take and lady make, 
As shortly as I can. 

Thus have you won an Early’s son, 
And not a banished man.” 


Here may ye see that women be 
In love meek, kind and stable; 

Let never man reprove them then, 
Or call them variable; 

But rather pray God that we may 
To them be comfortable; 

Which sometimes proveth such as he loveth, 
If they be charitable. 

For sith men would that women should 
se meek to them each one; 

Much more ought they to God obey, 
And serve but Him alone, 


The head is covered with a | 


In this | 





A RIBBON STORM ON THE RED RIVER OF THE 


NORTH, 

In the Northwest Territory there are peculiar storms that 
sweep fhrough the valley of a river, following its windings ; 
oceupying but a narrow path, but fearful in their destruc- 
Such a one is shown in our illustration, and a 
recent traveler thus describes it: 

‘** About a week after our departure from Georgetown we 
were assailed during the night by a fearful storm. We 
were in the very focus. The atmosphere was overcharged 
with electricity, and as the wind changed, the electric 
fluid, toying with our hair, made it stand on end. The 
odor of ozone was so strong that it impeded our breathing. 

‘““We endeavored at once to land; but so intense was 
the darkness that we were unable to discern the floating 
trees and other obstacles in the rapid stream which hurried 
us along impetuously. A few collisions taught us that it 
was madness to do aught but follow the channel. 

‘Hour suceeeded hour. The storm roared around us 
with the same fury, the rain descended in incessant streams, 
In vain we looked out for the first gleam of day. The 
night seemed endless. Our canoes were filled nearly to 
the brim, and there we sat, waist-high in water, doubting 
whether we could keep afloat till day. 

‘The air was cold, so that, drenched and shivering, we 
could scarcely ply our paddles ; yet we could not rest a 
moment, hand or eye, as we strained every nerv2 t detect, 
by the glare of the lightning or the phosphorescent and 
evanescent lights on the stream, the danger of our head- 
long course. 

‘No one of us will ever forget the sufferings of that 
night, or the intense consolation with which we hailed—I 
will not say the first gleam of day, but—the first diminu- 
tion of the darkness, Soon after, the storm decreased rap- 


| idly, and we were, amid a drenching rain, enabled to reach 
| a muddy bank, the only approachable spot, and throw our- 
selves, in our streaming blankets, down beside our canoes 


to gain a brief rest to our exhausted energies,” 
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> HEN Sir Philip Pembroke received his 
East Indian appointment he was any- 
thing butarich mau. In point of fact, 
he was on the very verge of bank- 
ruptey ; but at the last moment, just 
when he was deliberately deciding be- 
tween prison, poison, or pistols, and 
wondering how her ladyship would re- 
ceive either item of distracting intelli- 
é gence, that appointment came, like 
eC) manna from heaven. 

needless to say that its coming definitely dispelled 
all ideas of suicide. It really opened a new life to this 
good-natured spendthrift, who eventually became a rigid 
disciplinarian, an exemplary dispenser of justice, and a 
very wealthy and important personage. 

As for Lady Pembroke, she, poor soul, died in the dawn- 
ing of their great prosperity, and left but one child—Amy, 
who was born some time after their installation at Calcutta. 
Sir Philip followed in the footsteps of all widowers—he 
married again, and this second wife, who hud once been 
excessively pretty, became, after fifteen years of married 
life, merely a stout, well-preserved matron. 
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Thanks to her dictatorial spirit, however, Amy Pem- 
broke had been reared in a sensible manner, and, conse- 
quently, at seventeen, she still was what so few of her sex 
ever are in those enervating climates—strong, healthy, 
bright-colored, and charmingly vivacious ; impulsive, too, 
and firm-willed, as all such vigorous temperaments must 
be, but very loving and tender-hearted. If we speak of 
her accomplishments, we must acknowledge that they were 
manifold, for she could lisp in Hindostanee like a native, 
and dance like a nautch-girl, and sing like a nightingale. 
Could more be expected ? 

Such, then, was Amy Pembroke—a woman who, for 
many years, played an important rdle in Eastern politics, 
and the story of whose life is one of the saddest, yet most 
romantic, on record, even in that land of mystery and ro- 
mance. And at seventeen this young woman had a lover, 
, whom Sir Philip, in his wisdom, and my lady, in her 
yranny, strongly objected. 

‘But why ?” demanded Amy. ‘Is he bad ?” 

‘‘My dear child,” said her father, with great gravity, 
“If by dad, you mean vicious, I answer in the negative. 
To be frank about it, I truly believe Godfrey Oglethorpe 
to be as free from vice as any young man of my acquaint- 
ance, but ” 

** Ah,” interrupted my lady, ‘‘ your Godfrey is far worse 
than bad, my love ; he is poor.” 

‘*T was not aware that poverty was a crime,” said Amy. 

‘‘ Decidedly !” answered her stepmother, with emphasis. 

‘*Ts it, papa ?” 

Papa made no reply. He was thinking of the time when, 
according to his wife, he must have been one of the great- 
est criminals in all England. But the thought was not 
pleasant ; neither was the discussion ; so, to end both, the 
worthy knight flew into a rage. 

“‘Tll tell you what it is,” he cried. ‘‘This business 
shall be finished in a very summary manner. I'll marry 
you to Lord Roxburghe before you are a week older, 
miss. I will, by Jove !” 

‘Tell her that his lordship is very wealthy, my dear.” 

‘*T shall not !” thundered Sir Philip. 

“You need not,” retorted Amy. ‘‘ Wealth does not 
influence me, if it does other people. If it did, I would 
never forget that my Godfrey will one day be a peer of the 
realm, dear papa.” 

‘* Your Godfrey—the rascal !—is waiting for dead men’s 
shoes, young woman. There are three lives between him 
and the peerage. We will not wait for him—do you hear ?” 

Bat Amy did not reply. She just threw*back her pretty 
lead defiantly, and marched from the parlor to her own 
room, where Zuba was busy with some finery. 

This Zuba, a native woman, and Amy’s foster-mother, 
was ugly, garrulous, and a fierce fatalist ; but she loved 
the girl who had lain in her bosom; and love with those 
poor wretches means so much! Therefore, as you may 
believe, this old pagan was not long in reading the woes of 
our young Christian. And, having learned all, she ven- 
tured upon consolation. 

‘“*T will pray to Buddha,” she declared ; ‘‘he is wise and 
mighty ; he will help us, and send that Lord——” 

‘What folly !” interrupted Amy ; ‘it would be far more 
sensible to ask him to send a fortune to poor Godfrey.” 

‘Or awife,” suggested the Hindoo. 

** Zuba !” 

«‘ Joy of my life, hear me—listen to the poor slave who 
would die for you! Let Zuba devise, and be you strong 
and brave, and we—you and I, two weak women—vill 
surely triumph in the end. ‘Dare you obey me ?” 

“Ah, speak!” cried the girl—‘‘ speak! Though you 
bid me face death itself, I will obey !” 














Caarter IL. 


Sm Pari and his wife were prepared for violent oppo- 
sition to their project. Imagine, then, their surprise when 
Amy announced her entire willingness to become Lord 
Roxburghe’s wife | 

His lordship, be it understood, was a man of sixty, at 
least, and it is but seldom that a man of sixty inspires 
love; but, at all events, Roxburghe was in a fair way to 
secure a very handsome woman, and that rendered him an 
object of envy to his younger and less fortunate rivals. 

As for Godfrey Oglethorpe, he read Amy’s letter of dis- 
missal in grim silence, He uttered no protest, made no 
appeal, but the blow was hard, for the poor fellow had 
loved well and truly. Such silence puzzled Amy ; so, 
after a few weeks’ waiting, she sent Zuba to him privately 
with a word of cheer. 

But the mission failed. Mr. Godfrey Oglethorpe, of the 
Eust India Company’s service, had sailed for England only 
a few days after the receipt of the fatal letter, and would 
not return for several months yet. 

‘*Do you see that ?” laughed Amy, through her tears. 
‘*He intends to stay away until I am married. My poor 
boy! he little ‘guesses what good fortune is in store for 
him.” ; 

Nor could the Pembrokes possibly have guessed what 
bad fortune was in store for them. It was this: The wed- 
ding-night had arrived, and, after three full hours at the 
important toilet, her ladyship pronounced her approval of 
the bride in terms by no means measured. 

**You are lovely,” she declared. ‘Rather pale, it is 
true, but wonderfully lovely, and your dress is simply 
perfection. Really, it gives me pleasure to remember 
that my idea is illustrated in the arrangement of those 
flounces.”’ 

The dress in question was of white. silk, almost hidden 
by rich lace and clusters of snowy orange-blossoms, with 
no ornaments but pearls. 

Well, all was ready ; the parlors were thronged with 
guests, the radiant groom and his future father-in-law were 
pacing the hall with measured strides, awaiting the looked. 
for summons, and her ladyship’s hard was upon the door- 
knob when Amy made this entreaty : 

**Let me be alone for a moment, please—only a single 
moment.” 

Her prayer was granted, Ali had gone, even old Zuba, 
who lingered longest. . Then the girl locked the door, and 
going to the dressing-table, took something from a hiding- 
place in the little jewel-box—something, a folded paper 
merely, but it contained a grayish powder, which she dex- 
trously slipped into a glass of water. 

“IT driak to you, Godfrey,” she murmured ; and to the 
last drop she drank—slowly, unflinchingly. Then she 
staggered to the bed, and threw herself upon it. ‘ God- 
frey !” she sighed, as her white lids fell. ‘Oh, my be- 
loved, my beloved ; who can part us now ?” 

Minutes passed. Her ladyship, grown impatient, knocked 
and called. No answer. 

“Amy! Amy !” 

With alarm now. Still no answer. 
broke summoned her husband. 

“‘The door must be forced open,” she said, speaking 
always in that calm, impassive manner; ‘it must be 
forced open, but with as little noise as possible.” 

Moments that seemed hours elapsed before the mandate 
could be obeyed ; but at last the lock yielded, the door 
swung open, and there, upon the bed, apparently sweetly 
sleeping, lay Amy Pembroke—dead ! 

So in place of a wedding there was a funeral, and for a 


Then Lady Pem- 
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bridal bed there was an ugly metal box, the key of which | two of the three intervening lives, to the family title and 


was given to her ladyship for safe-keeping. estates. 
But the ugly metal box, which was now in the vault of | He had married in a spirit of desperate recklessness ; 


the English chapel, awaiting transportation to England, , but, more fortunate than many of his fellows who marry 
was not permitted to remain undisturbed. On the very | for the purest love, he had secured a good, kind-hearted 
first night following the day of the funeral, Zuba, accom- | wife, whose perfect faith and patience and adoration were 
panied by two men of her rac», effected an entrance to the | manifested with childlike simplicity. 

gloomy place, and, disdaining the aid of a key, removed A very pretty creature she was—a brown-haired, brown- 
the corpse of the young girl. A bit of wood, swathed in | eyed little body; sufficiently well dowered, too, for the 
cloths, was now placed in the empty coffin, which, when | Varleys of Staffordshire were not the folk to let a daughter 
securely fasten- i of their house 
ed again, could | Be iam P< go from them 
tell no tales. |i = Z empty-handed. 
Then, carefully = = So, with a 
bearing their more important 
ghastly booty, rank in the 
the three reach- honorable com- 
ed the body of pany’s service, 
the church, as befitted his 
where streams greater expecta- 
of radiance, tions, Godfrey 
pouring down Oglethorpe re- 
through the turned to Cal- 
stained win- cutta with his 
dows, revealed bride. From 
the way by thence he was 
which they had soon after called 
entered—a low to Moulmein,an 
door, the key English mili 
to which had tary post with 
been stolen cantonments, 
from the care- barracks, and 
less sexton by the Company’: 
Zuba - herself. custom - house : 
They were in and at Moul- 
the shadow of mein the Ogle- 
the trees now thorpes were 
—a friendly established. 
shadow, that Their honx 
concealed them was an impos- 
eyen when they ing structure o! 
reached the half-burnt 
wall ; this they brick, set in «a 
scaled, and, grove of man- 
leaping into a goes and plan- 
wagon that tains, where 
awaited them, many grotesque 
placed the old monsters and 
woman down undeniably ab- 
among the bun- surd demons of 
dles of straw, stone, all very 
with her hor- old and very 
rible burden curious, kept 
closely clasped solemn = watch 
in her arms. 
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Then, seating  ramaya.—*‘ THERE!’ SHE EXCLAIMED, POINTING TO SOME ONE CROUCHING AWAY IN A CORNER— And soon 
themselves in A WOMAN! WITH A LOW CRY HER COMPANION SPRANG FORWARD, AND CAUGART TUE COWERING there came a 
. FORM IN HIS ARMS.’’—SEE PAGE 346. : 
front, the men time of merry- 


drove rapidly away. All this happened at midnight. Well, | making forthe young couple—the infant heir’s first birth- 
by day-dawn the supposed corpse was sitting in a little | day, of course. A well-remembered time, indeed. All the 
bamboo hut beyond the city—very white and faint, it is | English residents of note were assembled at the Ogle- 
true, but alive still, and comfortably sipping a bowl of some | thorpes’, where they enjoyed themselves in true English 
fortifying herb-tea. fashion. There was music and dancing, flirtation and card- 
Zuba, on her knees before this child of her heart, was | playing, supper and scandal. But the pleasure culminated 
eagerly scheming, and Amy, loving, hopeful Amy, listened, | at midnight, when a young and beautiful nautch-girl then 
approved, and, as she had promised, prepared to obey. appeared. 
elas This nut-brown maid wore an eny: of crimson silk, and 
Brrore the year was ended, Godfrey Oglethorpe had | about*her graceful form was twined a voluminous scarf of 
returned from England, a married man, and nearer, by | pale-colored gauze. Her superb neck and arms were bare, 
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whilst sandals of delicate workmanship confined her slen- | wearing a dhar, or sword, with golden hilt and scabbard of 
der feet. Ear-hoops, rings, bracelets, necklace and anklets | chased gold. Behind him stood a slave, holding aloft the 
were of dead gold, richly set with precious stones ; and a | inseparable gold umbrella, that true insignia of high rank ; 
turban of silver tissue but partially concealed the heavy | and at his feet sat a woman, magnificently robed, but, 
tresses of raven hair. contrary to the general custom, closely vailed. This was 
Such was Ramaya, whose performance had already eli- | the potentate’s mica or true wife of his bosom. 
cited the approval of the highest dignitary of Moulmein. As for the potentate, he was urbanity itself. He gra- 
Such was Ramaya, the dancer, who had deigned to amuse | ciously protested his appreciation of all the English, and 
these unbelievers ; and now, her task accomplished and | of Oglethorpe in particular, and, moreover, he gave his 
rapturously rewarded, she hastened to the garree that | word that the lost should be found ; that justice should be 


awaited her at the great gate. done, and the guilty meet a merited punishment. 

But she had not long been gone ere the gladness of that ‘** We owe you so much,” were the Governor’s last words 
noble company was changed to sorrow, the rejoicing to | to the heavy-hearted petitioner—‘‘ we owe you English- 
lamentation. Oglethorpe’s child was missing ! men so much! Shall I leave aught undone that might 


It had been taken from its cradle, beside which the ayah, | prove my devotion ? Our gods forbid !” 
or native nurse, lay sleeping soundly—drugged, that was As Oglethorpe humbly withdrew from the august pres- 
evident—and search was unavailing now. The cruel theft | ence, his glance fell upon the mica, The woman’s vail was 
may have been effected shours before, or, at least, which | raised, and she was looking fixedly at him. 
conclusion was more probable, when all the servants except “My God!” he cried; “it is Ramaya! Ramaya, the 
the ayah were grouped about the doors and windows to | nautch-girl |” 
catch a glimpse of the wonderful dancer. Acting upon an impulse that he could not have explained 


"? 


“T will never see my boy again!” moaned the poor | to himself, he sprang forward; but at that instant the 





mother—“ never! never !” golden curtains fell, and the strong hand of a guard drew 
She spoke with the spirit of prophecy. Never again in | him back. 
this world would that happiness be hers—never again. | **Come away !” whispered his companion, who was also 


of the Honorable Company’s service—‘‘come away! Are 
: . you mad ?” 
Cuarrer IIT. The poor fellow obeyed ; but this was what his heart 

Taree months had barely elapsed when a still greater | W4S saying as he went : 
outrage was perpetrated than the kidnapping of Godfrey ‘*Ramaya ! Ramaya! Ramaya !” 

Oglethorpe’s child ; it was the abduction of Godfrey Ogle- | | Wife—child—where were they now ? 
thorpe’s wife. 

That lady was last seen at twilight, on the lower terrace 
of the garden, restlessly pacing to and fro, as was always Monrs followed month until a year had gone by. Active 
her wont. No one could say when she had quitted the | search for the missing mother and her little one had been 
terrace ; no one knew anything, in fact, except that she | finally abandoned ; and Godfrey, instead of putting a bul- 
was gone. let in his brain, and thereby verifying the predictions of 

After having instituted a vigilant system of detection, | sympathetic friends, haunted the governor’s palace, and 
which was not for 2 moment relaxed, the bereaved husband | when not thus employed remained at home invisible to all. 
addressed himself both to the Governor-general of India He had long since resigned his position in the Com- 
and to the native Governor of Moulmein. The reply of | pany’s service, and soon afterward succeeded to the Com- 
the former, Sir Archibald Claiborne, was brief and to the | bermere title—Lord Combermere now ; and if riches could 
point. If Mr. Oglethorpe could name the abductor of his | have brought contentment, he would have been a very 
wife, or even indicate the suspected person, he might rely | happy man. 





upon earnest co-operation in all his plans ; otherwise, as ** But I would resign it all,” he sighed—‘ all for her /”’ 
Mr. Oglethorpe must clearly perceive, Her Majesty’s ofli- For his wife? Indeed, no, For the wife of Maha In- 





cials could take no steps in the matter. The decision was | zoola—for Ramaya, the nautch-girl. 

just. His Excellency remembered that, even in the most Judge him not harshly. He had not ceased to care for 

civilized countries, no one ever dreamed of drumming tip | the missing ones; but something mightier than the love 

the militia to seek for missing wives. which had stirred his heart for them had taken possession 
The Governor of Moulmein, however, consented to | of him now—something fiercer than passion even—it was 

receive the suppliant, and hear from his own lips the story | ~aadness ! 

of his wrongs. | Rumaya! Earth could not give nor Heaven promise 
To the west of the town runs the river, skirting, on its | aught half so precious! 

rapid way, a vast grove of talipot trees, and finally losing And through the dim, barbaric streets, alone in the 

itself in the fringe of jungle that closes about the back- | gloom, she came to him one night. 





ground of low, wooded hills. In the heart of the grove} ‘Sahib, it is a woman,” said the slave who announced 
was the palace of the Maha Inzoola, or Governor—a palace her presence. 
built of rock, and covered from base to dome with anet-| A woman! His heart beat fast. 

| , 


A lofty flight of dark stone steps running between great She stood before him, her dark eyes gleaming, every 
balustrades led from the court to a gallery of spiral col- | curve of her beautiful face plainly visible through the sheer 
umns hewn from teak, and richly gilded. Mosaics of | vail. She was there, an actual presence; silent, but ah, 
black and white marble formed the flooring, and at the | what need was there for words? He saw her, touched her, 
further end draped curtains of gold cloth revealed an | held her hands in his. 
elevated dais whereon was a divan of the same precious ‘* Beloved !” he murmured, ‘‘I have been waiting. Ah, 
fabric. best beloved !” 

Upon this divan reclined the mighty captain, Maha | Words of love, set to the music of that sweet, strange 
Inzoola—a handsome heathen, handsomely attired, and | tongue, But the woman drew away from him, 


work of glistening leaves and flaming, flaunting flowers. | ‘* T will see her.’ 
j 
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** Arise |” she said, coldly. ‘I am not here for this. 1 
haye come to warn you of danger.” 

‘*You are here!” he cried, impetuously. ‘‘I fear no 
danger now! Ramaya! Ramaya, hear me !” 

But the true mica of Maha Inzoola staid the bold hand 
that grasped her vail. 

*‘T have come to warn you of danger,” she repeated. ‘If 
you receive me thus, I go. For what do you mistake me ? 
The gods have given me a lord whom I adore. Shall I 
forget him as you forgot the woman whom you loved ?” 

‘*The woman whom I loved is dead.” 

‘Yes, your wife is dead.” 

“My wife? Why do you speak to me of my wife? 
Hush! That isover. Let it be——” 

“* Forgotten, as she is, You are right. May TI tell you 
my mission, now ?” 

‘* Tell it,” he answered, gloomily. 

“Tt is this: Before to-morrow night is ended, every 
stranger in Moulmein will be sleeping his last sleep. My 
people have willed it.” 

“Good God !” cried his lordship. 

** And the mighty Maha Inzoola approves.” 

‘*Ramaya !” 

‘‘There is my mission. Was I wrong in coming ?” 

““Wrong ? God bless you and forgive me !” he cried, 
all his better nature aroused now. ‘* You are an angel of 
mercy, and I—-i am a demon!” 

In a little half-hour Ramays had returned to the palace, 
and to the man whom she had betrayed. 





Tue following day passed without incident. As soon as | 


night set in, however, there came from a distance shouts 
that rose on the air, and grew louder and louder. Could 
anything have been more frightful than those horrible cries ? 
anything more appalling than the pitchy darkness, and the 
monotonous war-note of all those invisible devils? The 
lights in the town had been extinguished. There was no 
moon. There was nothing but the turmoil and agonizing 
axpectancy of those anxious watchers, who had worked 
with a will, and who were prepared to sell their lives very 
dearly. All the women and children had been removed to 


the barracks, where one room was set apart for a person | 


of distinction—for Maha Inzoola, But Maha Inzoola was 
there as a prisoner, and not as a guest. 

Presently several hundred fellows, with muskets and 
dhars, rushed to the very edge of the lower stockade, and 
fired a volley into the town. And now the work began. 
The soldiers of the garrison retorted with round shot and 
shell, and for two good hours did this bloodthirsty work 
continue, the insane wretches beyond the stockade pushing 
on, only to be ruthlessly slaughtered. By threo o'clock, 
the few who remained had fled into the jungle. 

And through all this wretched night there had been no 
one so busy as Ramaya. She was here, there, everywhere ; 
finding words of comfort for the women, caring for the 
wounded—doing, in fact, all that a brave woman could do. 
Before the firing ceased she went to Lord Combermere, 
He was at the barracks, one of the guard about the women. 

‘The palace is a-fire !” she cried, hoarsely ; ‘ a-fire ; do 
you hear? And your wife is there !” 

‘© Who ?” 

““Your wife. Come !” 

He asked no question, but threw down his gun and fol- 
lowed her. Through the dim streets they rushed, balls 
pattering thickly around, but sparing them always. They 
reached the palace. The flames were crawling lazily about 
the huge stone monster of a place, lapping up what food 
they found, and filling the air with a stifling murkiness 
that was almost worse than all the rest, 
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To a cell in the rocky foundation sped Ramaya, Comber- 
mere following. She unlocked the door. It swung slowly 
back. 

‘There !” she exclaimed, pointing to some one crouch- 
ing away in a corner—a woman ! 

With a ery her companion sprang forward, and caught 
the cowering form in his arms. 

“Come!” he shouted : and dashed off again. But Ra- 
maya darted on before: him. 

** Follow me !” she cried. ‘‘ There is safety here.” 

It was the western tower. The man staggered into the 
entrance-hull, and placed his burden on a divan near the 
door. 

‘* Rosa !”” he cried. 

The poor creature raised her head. Ah, how changed 
and ghastly was she ! 

‘* My child !” she murmured, looking up at Ramaya. 

‘** Your child is safe,” 

“* Ah—if—if - 

‘** Rosa!” cried the man, again, ‘‘ speak to me !” 

She stared up at him blankly, Death was in her face, 
and her eyes were closing. 

‘Rosa ! Rosa! wife !” 

There was no reply. 

‘* She is dead !” cried Combermere; starting to his feet. 
‘*Your murderous work is finished. She is dead, Ra- 
maya !” 

But he was alone with the corpse. Ramaya had disap- 
peared, 








WE all remember that terrible ending to the Moulmein 
insurrection. The engagement lasted for hours, but 
toward morning the enemy ceased firing, possibly to deli- 
berate upon a change of tactics. Then the commander of 
the garrison, understanding that the only chance for safety 
lay in a prompt course of action, caused the Maha Inzoola 
to be brought in chains, and placed directly in front of the 
cannon. Then, aided by an interpreter, he assured the 
insurgents that if another shot was fired he would return it 
with one which should go to them through the mighty 
Maha’s head. 

This announcement was received in silence, the mighty 
Maha—for your savage is the only true fatalist—appearing 
to be just the last person interested in the business Pre- 
sently a defiant ball whistled through the air. Quick as a 
flash went the answer—a deafening roar from a great sixty- 
pounder. And the high and mighty Maha Inzoola was— 
well, whatever was left of the high and mighty Maha In- 
zoola was certainly quite dead. 

And the last roar of the sixty-pounder effectually silenced 
the wretched rebels, 


Cuarter IY. 


Two WoMEN wandering through a jungle, their only pas- 
sage a tiger-trail, their only hope a delirious one of eventu- 
ally reaching some human habitation. They seemed to 
have no sense of danger, those two poor creatures ; and 
death, quick death, dealt by wild beast or venomous ser- 
pent, would have been heavenly, compared to their fate 
should they have fallen into treacherous hands. 

Hours—ages, it seemed—of unceasing march ; then they 
were away from the trail, away from the jungle, and stand- 
ing among the half-charred ruins of a little village. 

‘* Rest,” said the elder of the two women, gently forcing 
her companion to a seat upon a@ fallen beam, ‘‘Rest—we 
can go no further vet.” 

‘‘Must we die here, Zuba ?” asked the other, wearily, 

“Hark |” 
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Both were listening now. There were hoof-beats in hot 
haste. Nearer and nearer they came, until at last a brave com- 
pany burst upon them. Horsemen—a thousand, a least. 

“Saved !” cried the old woman, rushing out to meet 
them. ‘‘ The gods have heard my prayer. Saved ! saved !” 

A man leaned from his saddle to speak to her—a man 
with fine features, a dark, clear tint, a narrow but finely 
molded forehead, and keen black eyes. It was the Rajah 
of Dallah, and he was now on his way to Lenne. 

** Pity us!’ pleaded the woman, when she had breath- 


lessly told her story. ‘Pity us! If you leave us here, 
we die.” 
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THE MONGOOSE AND THE 


*“*Who is she?” asked the Rajah, motioning towara the 
crouching figure, which his presence had failed to arouse. 

**The wife of the Maha Inzoola.” 

** And where is the Maha Inzoola ?” 

The crouching figure uplifted itself now. 


the ill-fated Maha Inzoola : 
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self, and making the most of what he knew ; and what he 
knew, he told. And what he told, Zuba repeated that 
night to the mica, when they had reached their destination. 
It was but little, after all—merely a brief account of some 
incidents that had transpired at Calcutta within the last 
few years. Among other things, he told her of the death, 
by fever, of both Sir Philip and Lady Pembroke. 





Ir is only a few years since the Rajah of Dallah, whose 
unconcealed contempt for the Honorable East India Com- 
pany had always been a source of infinite annoyance, con- 
sented to accept the offered friendship of England. Of 





COBRA.— SEE PAGE 355. 

course his principal counselor in favor of this important 
decision was his wife—she who had been the true mica of 
a truer mica now, for there is 


| none to share with her the honor and dignity of wifehood. 


** Dead,” was its answer; ‘‘and he died the death of a | 
| will go to you.” 


traitor.” 


The Rajah looked long and earnestly at this woman who | 


Then he said, quietly : 
Come.” 


had been a wife. 
**T will protect you. 


The suppliants were speedily mounted, and the party | 


were off again. The mica rode beside her new protector, 
Zuba, however, had for companion a gossiping barbarian, 
who heartily rejoiced in an opportunity of glorifying him- 


‘ 


” 


“Put by your women,” she had said to her princely 
suitor. ‘‘Take me as Christians take their wives, and I 


** You are a Christian, then ?” 

“Tam a Christian.” 

The great Rajah did not hesitate. His women were put 
away, and the one wife ruled—how well, we all know. 


To THE Rajah’s palace came one day a wan and weary 
man, who prayed to see Ramaya. She went to him, that 
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** Behold your child !” she said, coldly. 
“Ah, my God !” 
‘The child of the woman for whom you proved your- 

self a traitor. Do you hear me ?” 

No answer. The man had fallen back. His breath 
was coming in short, hard gasps, and a glassy film was 
stealing over his eyes. Then the woman bent down 
and called, in his own tongue: ‘‘ Godfrey ! Godfrey !” 

The heavy lids were slowly raised. 

‘Who is it ?” he murmured. 

“TtisI. Look at me, Godfrey !” 

“Tt is Amy’s voice.” 

“TItis Amy. Oh, Godfrey, it is Amy ! 

‘Yes, it is Amy. And they told me she was dead. 
Ah, the frightful dream! She is here, you see, and- 
Kiss me, beloved—kiss me !” 


hb 


MARY THORNE’S COUSIN.—“‘ WHAT A COZY PLACE FOR A CHAT THAT c nen 


GNARLED OLD TREE WAS.” 


beautiful woman, her beauty enhanced by the magnifi- 
cence of her apparel—a robe and engi of crimson satin, 
elaborately wrought with gold and seed-pearls, her dim- 
pled feet in gemmed sandals, a silver snood confining her 
hair ; jewels flashed about her ; but the rarest jewel of all 
to the man was Ramaya. He sank down at her feet. 

“Pity !’ he cried. ‘I have sought you so long! Ah, 
have pity! Let me die here !” 

Was he not dying ? His white face, his hollow eyes, his 
colorless lips, all answered, Yes. 

‘* Raise him !” said the woman to her attendants. ‘‘ Place 
him on that divan, and then leave us alone together.” 

Alone together, she bathed his brow with aromatic 
waters, and poured strong wine between his lips. 

‘*Ramaya!” he murmured, life and consciousness 
veturning; ‘‘ Ramaya—my child ? Where is it ?” 

Poor Combermere, you see. 

The woman turned from him and touched a silver bell. 
At that instant a curtain was lifted, and something appeared 
—a crooked figure, a white, blank face, and great, staring 
eyes—a horrible thing, made more horrible yet by the 
dress of fantastic richness, This creature ran to Ramaya. 

Vol. ViI., No. 3—23. 


Tue powerful Rajah and his wife yet rule. They 
; are childless. Even the little creature that Ramaya pro- 
| tected is gone. 

In the palace garden is a consecrated rock, hollowed out 
into columns of great girth and murky niches. A spring, 
crystaline and cool, winds through it like,a slender thread. 

| Between colossal stalactites are brazen images of Guadama, 
| the Eternal. Afar off, in the remotest depth, something 
| shows, pure and white—a simple cross of marble—and it 
| marks the last resting-place of Godfrey and his child. 


MARY THORNE’S COUSIN. 


‘* Many, I am astonished !” 

Of course the grave elder sister was astonished. In truth 
and in fact she lived in a chronic state of amazement, for 
| Mary Thorne was always doing something to astonish her 
friends and relatives. 

Miss Ruth could scarcely credit the evidence of her own 
senses, in the hazy glow of the August morning, when sho 
came out of the clematis shadows of the little south porch, 
and discovered that yonder moving object half-way up 
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among the umbrageous branches of the huge old pear-tree 
was not a spray of leaves, nor yet a russet-plumed robin, 
nor a cluster of sun-cheeked pears swinging in the blue 
empyrean, but—Miss Mary Thorne, comfortably perched 
in the crook of the gnarled tree, her curls all fiecked with 
the sifted rain of sunshine that came down through the 
shifting canopy of leaves, and a book in her lap. 

**T don’t care, 
defiance. 


” said the little damsel, laughing saucy | 
‘It’s the nicest place in the world up here, I} 


MARY THORNE’S COUSIN. 


feel just like a bird, with the leaves fluttering against my | 


face, and the wind blowing so softly, and I intend to stay 


here. Wouldn’t you like to come up here, Ruthy? It’s 
easily done. Just put your foot on that knot, and 
then——” 


tuth, who was thirty, and weighed a hundred and sixty 
pounds, bristled up with amazement. 

“Mary Thorne, are you crazy ? 
instant !”’ 

“*T shan’t !” said naughty Mary, tossing the silky shower 
of curls away from her forehead, and glancing down with 
eyes that shone and sparkled like two blue jewels. 

“But we are all going i 

‘Yes, I understand ; you are all going in triumphal pro- 
cession to the depot to render an ovation to the great Pro- 
fessor La Place, the wisest, sagest and grandest of mankind, 
to whom the Thorne family have the unutterable honor of 
being second cousins, and to escort him solemnly to a 
month’s sojourn at Thorne Hall. Oh, dear !” ejaculated 
Mary, ‘‘I wish I could run away somewhere and hide. I 
hate this paragon of prim precision. I shan’t marry him if 
he asks, and I mean to behave so badly that he won’t dream 
of it. No, I am ot going with you. I hate the close 
harouche, and it’s too warm to ride on horseback. 
stay at home.” 

And Mary settled herself so snugly, with one tiny, slip- 


Come down this 





| ing to conjecture whence the call had proceeded. 


T shall | 


pered foot swinging down, and her pretty head close to a | 


nest of blue speckled birds’ eggs, that Ruth gave it up with | 


ggs, 
a sigh of despair. 

** Well then, have it your own way, you incorrigible romp. 
I wish you weren’t too big to shut up in a dark closet, or 
have your ears well boxed.” 

**It is a pity, isn’t it ?” said Mary, demurely. 

**Of course it is, Mary. If eousin Tom Bradley comes 
this morning, be sure to explain to him why we are absent, 
and behave like a young lady, mind.” 

‘All right,” said Mary, dauntless. ‘‘I always liked 
Tom. We used to have grand romps together when we 
were children.” 


She sat there in the old pear-tree, prettier than any | 
hamadryad that ever might have haunted the mossy old | 
veteran of the garden, her cheek touched with sunshine 


und carmine, her dimpled lips apart, now reading a line or 


two from the book in her lap, now looking up rapt in girl- | 


ish reverie into the biue sky, «s it sparkled down through 
ever-moving leaves, and now breaking into a soft little 
warble of song that made the very robins themselves put 
their heads on one side to listen. 

The carriage had driven away long since—she had 
watched it beyond the curve of the winding road ; the dark 
mantle of the shadow was slowly following the creeping 
sun-glow across the velvet lawn below, and the old church- 
spire among the far-off woods had chimed out eleven. And 
still Mary Thorne sat there in those forked branches of the 
giant pear-tree. 

Suddenly there floatefl up into her leafy sanctuary a 
pungent, aromatic odor, which made her lean curiously 
forward, shading her eves with one hand, the better to 
penetrate the ereen foliave helow. Not the late monthly 
roses, not the amethyst borders of heliotrope, nor the spicy 





geraniums—none of these blossoms distilled that peculiar 
smell. 

‘*My patience !” said little Mary, ‘it’s a cigar!” 

A cigar it was, and the owner thereof—she could just see 
a white linen coat, and a tall head covered with black, wavy 
curls—stood on the porch steps quietly smoking, and in 
dulging in a lengthened view of the garden-slopes. 

*‘That’s Tom Bradley,” said Mary to herself. ‘‘ Now, if 
he thinks I’m coming down out of this delicious, cool place 
to sit up straight in the hot parlors, he’s mistaken. Tom !” 
she called out, in a silver accent of imperative summons 
and then burst into merry laughter at the evident amaze- 
ment with which the stranger gazed around him, vainly try- 
“You 
dear, stupid Cousin Tom !” she ejaculated, ‘‘ dor’ stare off 
toward the cabbage-beds. Look straight uphere. You 
may come up if you please ; there’s plenty of room for both. 
You are Cousin Tom, aren’t you ?” she continued, as a sud- 
den misgiving crossed her mind. 

‘* Of course I am, and you are Mary, I suppose ?” 

“Mary herself. Up with you, Tom. Catch hold of this 
branch—there! Now shake hands. You saucy fellow, I 
didn’t say you might kiss me !” 

‘* Well, I couldn’t help it, and besides, aren’t we cousins?” 
said Mr. Tom, swinging himself comfortably into a branch 
just above Mary. 

‘“Why, Tom, how you have changed !” ejaculated the 
young lady, pushing back the curls with one hand, that 
she might better view the playmate of her childhood’s 


days. “Your hair never curled so before ; and what a 
nice mustache you've got! I shouldn't have known you, 
Tom.” 


**No ?” said Tom, roguishly. 

‘And you’ve grown so tall! 
splendid !”” 

The gentleman laughed. 

“‘T could return the compliment if I dared. But where 
are all the rest of my relations? The house below is as 
empty as a haunted hall.” 

** All gone to welcome that horrid, poky old Professor La 
Place, who has graciously indicated his willingness to pass 
a few weeks with us. Tom, I do hate that professor !” 

** Hate him—what for ?” 

*€Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure! He is a snuff-dried, con- 
ceited old wretch, and I'll wager a box of gloves he wears 
spectacles !”’ 

**Nonsense, Mary! Why, he is only twenty-six !” 

**T don’t care ; I know he is rheumat'c, and wears spec- 
tacles, for all that. And, Tom—now, if you'll never, never 
breathe a word of this——” 

**T won’t, upon my honor,” said Tom. 

** Well, then, papa has actually got the idea into his dear 
old head that I should make a nice wife for the professor, 
and—and——-” Mary turned away with crimson indigna 
tion flashing in her cheeks. ‘‘ It is too bad of you to laugh, 
Tom! I never, never will marry that man !” 

*T wouldn't, if I were you,” consoled Tom. ‘‘ But, 
Cousin Mary, wait and see the man before you decide. He 
may be quite a decent fellow.” 

‘*No,” said Mary, shaking her head, and biting her cherry 
lips-firmly ; ‘‘I hate him beforehand !” 

‘‘What a spiteful little pussy you are!’ said her com- 
panion, laughing. ’ 

‘“No, Tom, I’m not,” and the blue eyes became misty. 
“T love papa and Ruth dearly, and I love almost every- 
body. I like you, Tom, but I hate Professor La Place. 
And I want you to promise, Tom, that you'll stand my 
friend, and not allow him to tease me into walks, or rides 
or téle-d-tétes of any kind-—will you ?” 


I declare, Tom, you're 
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Would he? If she had asked him to precipitate himself 
out of the pear-tree upon the steps below, with those blue 
eyes fixed on his, he’d have done it; any man of taste 
would. 

“‘T promise,” he said, and they shook hands on it. 

What a cozy place for a chat that gnarled old tree was ! 
And when they had talked over everything they could think 
of, it was the most natural thing in the world that Tom 
should recover the book which had slipped down into the 
network of tiny boughs, and read poetry to his pretty 
cousin, in the deep, musical voice that maidens love to 
listen to ; and Mary sat there watching the jetty curls blow- 
ing to and fro on his broad, white brow, and the long black 
lashes almost touched his olive cheek ; and she thought 
how very, very handsome Cousin Tom was, and how much 
he had changed in the last ten years that had elapsed 
since she had seen him last ; and she wondered whether 
Tom was engaged to any pretty girl. Somehow, she 
hoped not. 

‘*Now, why couldn’t Tom have been rich, like that hor- 
rid Professor La Place, instead of a poor medical student, 
and i 

And when the large black eyes were suddenly lifted to 
hers, Mary felt as though he had read every thought of her 
mind, and blushed scarlet. 

‘““Come, Tom,” she chattered, to hide her confusion, 
** we’ve been up here long enough. Help me down, and I 
will show you the old sun-dial that we used to heap up with 
buttercups when we were children.” 

What a tiny, insignificant little Mary she felt, leaning on 
the arm of that tall cousin! And how nice it was to have 
the stately head bent down so courteously to catch her soft 
accents, for, somehow, Mary had forgotten her sauciness, 
and grown wondrously shy. A rumbling of wheels ; it was 
the returning carriage, and Mary clung to Tom’s arm. 

‘*The awful professor !” she whispered. ‘‘ Now, Cousin 
Tom, be sure you stand by me in everything.” 

‘“To my life’s end!” was the whispered answer ; and 
Mary felt herself crimsoning, much as she strove to repress 
the tell-tale blood, 

But there was no one in the barouche save Mr. Thorne 
and Ruth, as it drew up on the grand sweep beside the two 
cousins. 

‘* Where is the professor ?” 

**He was not at the depot,” said Ruth ; ‘“‘ and “s 

But Mr. Thorne had sprung frum the carriage, and 
clasped both the stranger's hands in his. 

‘*La Place, is it possible! Why, we have been looking 
for you at Mill Station.” 

‘‘Tam sorry to have inconvenienced yon. sir,” was the 
reply ; “‘but I came by the way of Whart.., and walked 
over this morning.” 

‘‘Never mind now, so you are safely here !” exclaimed 
the old gentleman. ‘‘ Ruth, my dear—Mary—let me intro- 
duce you to your cousin, Professor La Place.” 

Mary had dropped his arm, and stood dismayed. 

‘**You told me you were Cousin Tom !” 

**So I am Cousin Tom; that is my name and relation- 
ship. Now, Mary,” and the black eyes sparkled brimful 
of deprecating archness, ‘‘don’t be angry because I don’t 
take snuff nor wear spectacles. I beg the other Cousin 
Tom’s pardon, whoever he is; but I am very glad he isn’t 
here. Mary, be just, and don’t hate Cousin Tom because 
his other name happens to be La Place.” : 

He need not have been so apprehensive, for, in their twi- 
light walk beside the sun-dial, that very evening, she con- 
fessed that she did not find Professor La Place such a 
terrible ogre, after all; quite the contrary, in fact. And 
he succeeded in convincing her that he liked his impulsive 





little Cousin Mary all the better for those pear-tree confi- 
dences. 

But, no doubt, it was a very perplexing thing to have two 
Cousin Toms, and so, about six months subsequently, Miss 
Mary contrived to obviate that inconvenience, by allowing 
one of them to assume a nearer relationship ; and, spite of 
all her asseverations to the contrary, she is Mrs. Professor 
La Place. For it’s a solemn fact in this world that, when- 
ever a girl says she never, never will do a thing, she is 
pretty sure to go and do it the first chance she gets ; and 
Mary is no exception to the general rule. 


THE MONGOOSE AND THE COBRA, 

Ir Nature has given to India the deadly cobra, it has 
furnished a check to its malice in the lithe, active mon- 
goose. This animal is called, scientifically, /erpestes, or the 
creeper, from its stealthy movement. lt has a long body 
and snout, short legs, and a slender tail. Its activity is 
immense, and it destroys crocodiles’ eggs and young, snakes 
and lizards. 

Trusting to its agility, and the unerring certainty of its 
eye, it never hesitates to attack even the deadly cobra. The 
cobra, or iaje, a serpent five or six feet long, is no mean 
antagonist for the little mongoose. But the cobra, who 
can put a leopard to flight, recognizes in the mongoose an 
enemy to the death. At its approach it rises with swelling 
hood and fury in its eye ; but, swift as thought, before it 
can strike its deadly fangs, the mongoose pounces upon its 
head, and, fastening its sharp teeth into it, soon dispatches 
the terrible reptile. 


INDIAN INGENUITY, 

A Spanisn traveler met an Indian in the desert ; they 
were both on horseback. The Spaniard, fearing that his 
horse, which was none of the best, would not hold out to 
the end of his journey, asked the Indian, whose horse was 
young, strong and spirited, to exchfnge with him. This 
the Indian refused. The Spaniard, therefore, began a quar- 
rel with him. From words they proceeded to blows. The 
aggressor being well armed, proved too powerful for the 
native. He seized his horse, mounted him, and pursued 
his journey. 

The Indian closely followed him to the first town, and 
immediately went and complained to the nearest judge. 
The Spaniard was obliged to appear, and bring the horse 
with him. He treated the Indian as an impostor, aftirm- 
ing that the horse was his property, that he had always 
had him in his possession, and that he had raised him from 
a colt. ¢ 

There being no proof to the contrary, the judge was about 
dismissing the parties, when the Indian cried out : 

‘*The hors is mine, and I'll prove it !” 

He immediately took off his mantle, and with it instantly 
covered the head of the animal. Then he thus addressed 
the judge : 

‘Since this man affirms that he has raised this horse 
from a colt, command him to tell of which of his two eyes 
he is blind.” 

The Spaniard, who would not seem to hesitate, instantly 
answered : 

‘Of the right eye.” 

‘* He is neither blind of the right eye,” replied the In- 
dian, ‘‘nor of the left !” 

The judge being convinced, by a proof so ingenious and 
decisive, decreed him the horse, and the Spaniard to be 
punished as a robber. 
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356 TRIED BY FIRE. 


| been difficult to find the woman who would not have paled 


TRIED BY FIRE. 
By ANNIE THOMAS, 


Taree of my sisters had been comfortably settled in 
homes of their own for a long time, and to-morrow the | 
fourth—the next youngest to myself—was to take wing 
from the paternal nest in company with one who was still a 
stranger to us. But we accepted him, and I really believe 
loved him very honestly and heartily, on the strength of 
her vivid representation of, and ardent love for, him. 

She—<Annette, or ‘‘ Nettie,” as she was generally called 
in the family and by intimate friends—had, like the rest of 
us, felt it incumbent upon herself to repay our parents for 
the education they had pinched themselves to bestow upon 
us, by turning 
that education .. 
to account the 
instant she was 
able to do so. 
In other words, 
ours had been 
the fate and 
fortune of the 
majority of 
struggling, mid- 
dle-class men’s 
daughters 
in England. We 
had all of us 
been out as 
governesses in 
our turns, and 
now three were 
already mar- 
ried, and the 
fourth was 
about to marry 
well, “and hap- 
pily,” we all 
trusted. 

Our home was 
in a pretty west- 
country village, 
and our father 
was of some re- 
pute in it and 
the neighbor- 
hood asa clever, 
careful, atten- 
tive medical : = 
man. Our house 
was pictur- 
esque, old-fashioned, full of cupboards and comfort, and | 
just now it seemed especially charged with the latter, for 
tires blazed in every room, and my three married sisters, 
with their respective husbands and babies, made the old 
place resound again with mirth and happiness. 

These three married sisters of mine (the eldest of them 
was only twenty-seven) were all pretty, graceful women. 
Clear-minded, clever and animated, they had all made their 
way in the world in a blithe, light-hearted way that had 
made them favorites in every family in which they had 
lived, and that had won them the love of men clever enough 
to appreciate their cleverness, and sensible enough to know | 
that it is such women who have the power of making a 
heaven of ahome. But, prepossessing, clever, charming as | 
they were, they all paled before Nettie. 

Indeed, at the date of which I am writing it would have 
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before the splendid, voluptuous beauty of a girl whose grace 
and warmth were almost Southern, while her golden hair 
and fair white skin told of the dash of snow that came to us 
through our Scottish mother. 

She had only been away from us for six months as musi- 
cal governess and companion to an ugly and amiable heir- 
ess, when she came back, engaged to be married immedi- 
ately to that heiress’s cousin, a Mr. Herbert Falconer, the 
squire of his parish in a midland county, and a man of ascer- 
tained wealth and position. 

All that Nettie had told us of her enthusiastic lover had 
inclined us strongly in his favor, though we had never seen 
him yet. The circumstances of his not having sought to 


| make the acquaintance of the family of his future wife had 


disturbed us a 
little now and 
| again when we 
| had time to 
think of it in 
cold blood. But 
it was difficult 
to think of any- 
thing in cold 
blood in the 
face of Nettie’s 
fervor and pas- 
sionate defense 
of his apparent 
carelessness. 

‘* He wants to 
make the place 
that is perfect 
already, a para- 
dise for my re- 
ception,” she 
would say, when 
we would any 
of us -humbly 
venture to ask 
if Mr. Falconer 
‘* couldn’t man- 
age to get over 
to see us at least 
a day or two 
before the mar- 
riage ?”’ 

‘* He isn’t con- 
ventional a bit, 
mamma. If you 
expect him to 
come and make 
salaams to you 
all because you’re my people, you'll be mistaken. He'll 
like you very much—when he knows you. But he is too 
much accustomed to being taken on trust to put himself 
out of the way to make a good impression upon anybody.” 

‘I hope he won't turn out to be a mere independent, 
heartless, fine gentleman, who will think that in giving Net- 
tie money and grandeur he has bought the right to alienate 
her from us all,” my mother would say to me sometimes, 
after one of these bursts of vindication from Nettie. ‘* You 
girls have always been so fond of one another, that it would 
hurt me dreadfully to see anything like an estrangement 
growing up between you now.” 

‘Fifty husbands on either side couldn’t cause an es- 
trangement between Nettie and myself,” I answered, laugh- 
ingly and confidently. Then, as I remembered how Nettie 
had soothed and reconciled me to life again when, a year 
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ago now, I had come home broken, outraged, duped and | that I had been the victim of a ghastly disappointment. 


reckless, a softer and more sober mood set in, and I added, 
** Mother, Nettie’s husband will surely know my story soon, 
and when he does know it, he will let her be my anchor 
and salvation still, for Nettie couldn’t love him so well if he 
were not tender-hearted and generous.” 

“My poor child, how well you loved a man who was 
neither of these things!” my mother said, gently, shaking 
her head. 

And I, as I had done a thousand times before, knelt by 
her, kissed her, clung to her, and implored her piteously, 
for the love of Heaven, and for the love of me, never to refer 
to that mistake or that man again. 

There was great excitement in our usually quiet home on 
this night as the hours wore away. The railway station 
was five miles distant from our village, and the roads were 
heavy with half-thawed snow. Still, for all these impedi- 
ments, we began expecting Herbert Falconer long before 
he could possibly appear. 

My brothers-in-law came in earlier than usual from their 
prowls over the adjacent marshlands in search of wild duck. 
My father got through his afternoon round with more than 
ordinary expedition, and the bride-elect sat radiant, in a 
softly falling dress of rich violet velveteen, in our cozy old 
paneled drawing-room, surrounded by our handsome 
mother and sisters and myself. 

I recall that scene, and the actors in it, even now with 
pleasure. The big room, with its low-raftered roof, and 
panels of oak that were polished up to the semblance of 
black looking-glass. The worn Turkey carpet covering 
the centre of the oak floor. The rick masses of china that 
were grouped together on quaint, spindle-legged old tables, 
and cabinets full of mysterious drawers and flaps, that fell 
down and revealed more china in the interior. The por- 
traits of my grandfather and grandmother, in costumes 
that looked like jokes to us young people, smiling benignly 
down upon us. The dear, comfortable, selfish, fat, ease- 
loving tabby cat, that was stretched upon a rug of foxes’ 
skins in front of the fire. And the group of happy, expect- 
ant women, scattered about on stout old sofas, and sleep- 
inducing old chairs, who contributed the rich elements of 
youth, beauty and happiness to the scene. 

I think my mother was truly justified in the pride which 
filled her heart as she looked upon us this night. I have 
said what my married sisters were like, and I have striven 
faintly to outline Nettie’s incomparable charms. It remains 
for me now to say a word or two about myself. 

No! Itcan’t be done. It would be impossible for me 
to do it faithfully, for I am so bitter against this poor per- 
son of mine for having failed to enchain the admiration it 
once excited, that I should do it less than justice if I at- 
tempted to give a verbal photograph of it. 

It is enough for the purpose of my story to say here that 
all my own called me ‘the witch,” in their fond belief in 
the sort of spell which they liked to think I held for others 
besides themselves, while the fluent, subtly eloquent tongue 


of the man who has made a heaven of my past, and a Hades | 


of my future, proclaimed that I was 


“« ___not pretty, many said ; 
To me she was far more; 
The sort of woman women dread— 
Men fatally adore.” 


Well, at any rate, on this the eve of my sister’s marriage, 
my good looks, whatever they might have beerf, were not 
seared, whatever might might be the portion of my heart. 
I could read in the eyes and manners of those who came 
about me that they did not think me ‘ gone off” and faded, 
although it was pretty well known throughout the family 


TRIED BY FIRE. 








[ 
had responded all too quickly to passionate love, passion- 
ately proffered in haste. I had staked my life’s happiness 
on the changeable, versatile fancy of a man whose power 
of fancying that he “admired” intensely was all but 
boundless. 

I had believed in all the arguments he used to woo and 
win me—I had given unquestioning credit to all the excuses 
he offered for that delay and decay which betokened a 
waning love ; I had clung to the shadow rapturously, faith- 
fully, long after the substance had evaded my grasp, and 
finally I had been compelled to relinquish the hope of the 
brightest love-dream that could ever have gilded a young 
girl’s path being realized. “Our love had grown to passion, 
and to passion’s sure decay, in such a brief space of time, 
that it was as nothing compared to the years of my life ; 
but, ah ! how it altered, influenced, blighted that life, mere 
speck as it was! 

But on the eve of lovely Nettie’s wedding-day I cast all 
my miserable memories behind me, and presented myself at 
my best among them, for the sake of the love I bore her, and 
also for the sake of making the family picture complete. 
I, in common with the rest of us, was intensely interested 
in the prospect of the approaching introduction to our new 
brother-in-law. Nettie had no maligning carte-de-visitle of 
him to show, but she had a fondly-loving heart, and a 
wealth of words wherewith to give expression to her 
feelings. 

So, somehow or other, it came about that we all seemed 


| to know Herbert Falconer and his appearance as well as if 


we had seen him, and to be as proud of the coming Apollo 


| as if he already belonged to the family. 


| 





It had been a fancy of my mother’s that Nettie and I 
should be dressed alike this last day of Nettie’s sojourn 
under the family roof-tree. We were not alike in either 
coloring or expression, and yet between us there was that 
strange sort of similarity which one does sometimes observe 
between two daughters of one race. She was infinitely 
the “fairest in the face,” but some men thought that 
what I lacked in brilliancy I made up in earnestness and 
intensity. 

I can recall vividly the hopeful, happy anticipations of 
further free, paternal intercourse with which I rose up pres- 
ently at the sound of wheels on the paved drive, and then a 
hearty ring at the bell. We all crowded forward tumultu- 
ously—happy, proud Nettie in our midst—to welcome the 
new member of the family. 

We all forgot ourselves, and sunk our own individuality 
as we glanced at her and saw how gladly she went out: to 
meet him. 

We all—ah ! how can I tell what the others felt when I 
feel cowering back as if J were the guilty one, as I recog- 
nized in the man who came forward as my bright young 
sister’s authorized lover the man who had played fast and 
loose with my happiness, and blighted my heart ! 

It was a stunning blow to me, this, the first sight of him 
under these altered, these incomprehensible circumstances, 
I seemed to be hurt, even physically hurt, for a few mo- 
ments, but at the expiration of those few moments it 
dawned upon me that I was not surprised. Vaguely, dimly 
it was borne in upon me"that, in dreams, and in moments 
of abstraction, I had been prepared, if not for this exactly, 
for something very like it. 

In spite of all arguments—in spite of the fervent desire I 
had that everything should be fair and right as it seemed, 
I had conjectured as to why Herbert Falconer had not 
made time and circumstance subservient to himself in the 
matter of making our acquaintance. In spite of the golden 
glow my hopes for Nettie threw over everything, I had felt 
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by intuition that there was something dark and gloomy in 
store for some of us, 

Now the golden glow was shaded over for ever as far as I 
was concerned, and my intuition was justified. My happi- 
ness was marred—but why should I speak of that which 
had perished, under his auspices, months ago? My self- 
content was gone, my power of endurance was shaken ; 
what was there left for me to do ? 

Fortunately for myself, for Nettie, for everybody, I was 
not called upon to do anything. His manner was perfect, 
so perfect that he rendered everybody else’s part compara- 
tively easy. He met his future bride with rapture, and 
the whole of the family with the most perfect self-pos- 
session. 

Yes, ‘‘the whole of the family,” even my most unfortu- 
nate self! At first, when his hand touched mine, and he 
repeated my name after Nettie, I thought he had forgotten 
me, but one glance at his false face, the face that was still 
so infinitely dear to me, convinced me that he had done 
nothing of the kind. 

Something in his eyes compelled me to mutely promise 
him with mine that I would not give the faintest sign of 
recognition, and I kept my promise, this night, though to 
do so required almost superhuman strength and skill.. I 
kept my promise ; not for my own sake, not for his, though 
that would have been by far the stronger motive, but for 
Nettie’s. 

“Will he seek an opportunity of speaking to me once 
before the ceremony which will make Nettie and himself 
man and wife ?” This was the question I kept on asking 
myself, with wild eagerness, as fhe long hours of that even- 
ing passed away. ‘‘ Will he give me one word ?—will he 
tell me that he has felt one pang of regret for his perfidy 
and my credulity ? Will he assure me that it is real, gen- 
uine love for Nettie which is urging him on now to disre- 
gard the common claims of humanity in my case ?” 

All the others were loud in his praises as soon as Nettie 
and he had got themselves away together somewhere for a 
lovers’ confidential chat. 

We were all too sensible not to have congratulated our- 
selves over and over again on the fact of Nettie being about 
to contract an alliance with a man of wealth, for we all 
knew well the utter misery and wretchedness of the married 
home in which the want of money is felt. Penury, in nine 
cases out of ten, casts out not only all love, but all consid- 
eration, for the wife from the breast of aman. She, even 
if she be the bread-winner in a great measure, is regarded 
as the cause of all the additional expenses that have come 
upon him since his marriage. 

On his wife, therefore, he vents all the sour spite and 
narrow-minded spleen that he is ashamed to exhibit before 
his fellow-men. On his wife he lays all the burden of the 
fault of his embarrassed circumstances—on his wife (if she 
has the capacity to make money), all the responsibility of 
relieving them. 

What wonder that confusion frequently comes of ‘this 
sordid state of things ? What wonder that’when the woman, 
worn ‘out with work and the agony of bringing children 
into the world whom she will have to support, frequently 
seeks refuge in a shameful flight, rather than go on endur- 
ing the bondage of the taskmaster who goads her to des- 





peration ? 

We had all asked and answered these questions of and | 
for ourselves too often, not to be fully satisfied that, if a 
curse frequently follows the loveless marriage, it invariably | 
does the moneyless one. | 

But this night my tongue refused to wag glibly when my | 
sister spoke in eloquent tones of Herbert Falconer and his | 
position, Icould only remember that J ought to have been | 


the one to share it with him. I could only madden myseii 
with wondering whether he had never loved me at all, and 
whether or not he had so utterly ceased to love me now as 
his relations with Nettie seemed to imply. 

The happy pair staid out wandering about till late that 
evening, for Nettie was such a girl still that she wanted to 
introduce him to our old pony and yard-dog, and to show 
him all the pet haunts we had in the old-fashioned, well- 
wooded garden. 

We all thought little of the slight cold she had evidently 
taken when she came in; but in the course of the night 
the cold developed in a direful way, and the next morning 
the early symptoms of typhoid fever set in, and the mar- 
riage had to be deferred for a week or two. 

Instead of standing at the altar in white satin and orange- 
flowers, the bonniest bride that country-side had ever 
looked upon, poor Nettie was tossing on her pillow, with 
ice on her brow, and a scorching heat raging through her 
frame. 

For the first ten days she absorbed the attention of all of 
us. Father, mother and sisters were rarely absent from the 
room in which the poor, stricken-down darling of the family 
was lying on her bed of suffering ; but at the end of that 
time she began to rally, and we began to breathe again, and 
to resume our usual avocations, and to speak of the marriage 
as likely to come off very s9on. 

During her illness, Herbert Falconer had been unexcep- 
tionable in his manner to us all. He had shown bitter 
disappointment on the wedding-day, when he found that 
there was to be no wedding, and bitter grief when her dan- 
ger grew. Now, as she got better, he became more light- 
hearted and hopeful again, and fascinated my married 
sisters by a display of that alternate passion and abandon 
in his manner which had already fascinated both Nettie 
and me, 

To my infinite relief, to my fervent thankfulness, ten 
days had passed over our heads since the recognition, and 
though the same roof-tree covered us, we had never been 
one {moment alone. But it had come about now that the 
arbitrary conditions of the sick-room were relaxed, and I 
had to use .some subtlety in evading one of those private 
interviews which are so difficult to arrange gracefully when 
you want them to come about, and so impossible to avoid 
when you have reasons for shunning them, 

At length it came upon me—that explanation which I so 
dreaded,.and so pined for. I was down in the breakfast- 
room one morning, makingrout a list of groceries that were 
wanted, when he came in from the garden through the win- 
dow, and arrested my progress before I could escape. 

‘“*T must speak to you—this can’t go on !” he exclaimed, 
hurriedly ; and I turned on him, enraged that he should 
have broken the silence between us. * 

‘‘By what name am I to address you?’ I asked. ‘J 
knew you—ah, how well I thought I knew you !—as Ber- 
nard Doyle; nowI meet you as Herbert Falconer, my sis- 
ter’s future husband ; what does it mean ?” 

‘That I have been a fool!” he whispered, passionately. 
“‘Trixy, forgive me; I loved you as a man only loves once 
in his life, but considerations of prudence restfained me 
from being perfectly open and honest with you. Then 
when I met Nettie, and saw how lovely she was, and heard 


| that you were well and happy, admiration for her, and 


pique with you for forgetting me so soon, urged me on to 


| this !” 


He looked so wonderfully devoted to me still, as he spoke, 
that the old glamour came over me again. And, forgetting 
both my sister and myself, I whispered : 

‘“‘T do forgive you ; it is so sweet to be told by you again 
that you did love me!” 
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** Did—and do—far better than I can ever love Nettie !” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Let us both be frank and straightforward, 
honest and open, at last ; having seen you again, I can’t in 
honor fulfill my engagement without telling her of what has 
been between us.” 

In answer to this, I passionately implored him to keep 
silence still—to spare Nettie, and to save*me from the 
shame that would be my portion in the family should this 
become known. But he was like a whirlwind in the force 
of his will, and eventually—to my everlasting contrition— 
he swept my will along with his, and we stood a guilty pair 
of passion-tossed culprits before my parents, with the truth 
on our tongues at last ! 

Looking down upon that degraded position, from the 
height of the expiatory suffering to which I have attained 
now, I pity my father and mother more than any other 


; much to myself, and only brought me a kind, forgiving 
| word from Nettie now and then. But, oh, the sleepless 
| nights I passed! And oh, the dread I had of the unde- 
| finable punishment that must overtake such treacherous 


| dealings ! 
| * 


* * x % 


Worn out with self-reproach and excitement, I had fallen 
asleep over my self-imposed task of packing one night. 
| How long I slept I cannot tell, but I was roused by a smoth- 
| ering embrace of smoke and a lick of flame across my face. 
| Terror-stricken and stifled, I could not scream—-I could 
| only wail and cower. 

When I recovered my senses and memory, I was in my 
| father’s surgery, and they were all, even Nettie, about me. 
| I learned then that my hair had caught in the candle, that 
‘the whole of the room had been in flames speedily, that 
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ESCAPE OF THE CHEVALIER JOHNSTONE.—‘“‘ AT BROUGHTY THE CHEVALIER WAS ROWED OVER THE FRITH BY TWO YOUNG GIRLS, THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE LANDLADY OF THE ALEHOUSE THERE, WHEN THE BOATMEN HAD REFUSED.” 


actors in that miserable scene. I was their daughter, as 
well as Nettie ; they loved each child equally well. It was 
with agony that they tried to advise me to be steadfast, and 
Herbert Falconer to be true to that poor child up-stairs, 
whose happiness in the thought that she was soon to be 
his wife was hastening her recovery. 

At Jength (what madness made us both eloquent in so 
foul a cause !) we carried the day, and it remained only for 


the mother who had borne so many things for us all to | 


bear the additional burden of breaking the change to 
Nettie. 

To my credit be it said that I could not face my sister ; 
and as for Herbert Falconer, he went and took up his quar- 
ters in a town about ten miles distant, until our hurried, 
disgraceful nuptials could be accomplished. 

They were all too kind to me during those brief days 
that intervened between the discovery and the climax. 
They, in pity for my agony of self-humiliation, left me very 


the house and all in it (save the furniture of my room) 
were safe, and that I was seamed and seared by fire for life! 

All hope for better things in this world, all passion, all 
youthful anticipations of greater happiness to come, were 
burnt out of me this night. Better so, for Nettie is my 
loving sister still*in her happy matronhood, and Herbert 
Falconer is my very kind brother-in-law. 


ESCAPE OF CHEVALIER JOHNSTONE, 


One of the most active partisans of the exiled House of 
Stuart was the Chevalier Johnstone, the son of a merchant in 
Edinburgh. On the first landing of the Pretender, in 1745, 
he received a captain’s commission, and was appointed 
aid-de-camp to Lord George Murray. He bore a part in all 
the movements of the rebel army, and at the fatal battle of 
Culloden charged on foot, leaving his horse in the care of 
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a servant ; but when the day was lost he could find neither 
man nor horse. He was so much fatigued that he was 
scarcely able to walk, when fortunately he got a horse, 
mounted it and escaped. 

At Broughty the chevalier was rowed over the Frith by 
two young girls, the daughters of the landlady of the ale- 
house there, when the boatmen had refused. When he 
reached St. Andrews he called on a Mrs. Spense, who was 
too much suspected to afford him an asylum, and therefore 
she gave him a letter to her farmer to lend him a horse ; 
but he refused, saying that his landlady might take his 
farm from him and give it to whom she pleased, but she 
could not make him profane the Lord’s Day by giving his 
horse to one who intended to ttavel on the Sabbath. Near 
Wemyss he was secreted in a cavern, which has been called 
the Court Cave, on account of its having been a place of 
refuge to King James IV. 

On reaching Edinburgh the chevalier found an asylum 
in the house of Lady Jane Douglas, where he remained 
two months, and then set off for London, disguised as a 
Scotch peddler. 

He regretted much that he did not die at Culloden, 
and envied the fate of his comrades who fell on the field 
of battle. The dread of the hangman, and the prospect of 
perishing on a scaffold, in presence of a brutal and cruel 
populace, almost tempted him to abridge his existence. 

He remained some time in London, and afterward em- 
barked at Harwich with Lady Jane Douglas, as her servant, 
and reached Helveotsluys in safety. Toward the end of the 
year 1746 he repaired to Paris, where he received a pension 
of two thousand two hundred livres, out of a fund of forty 
thousand livres ordered to be distributed annually among 
the Scottish exiles in France. 

The chevalier received a commission as ensign in the 
troops detached from the marine to the island of Cape 
Breton. He embarked at Rochelle in a vessel which was 
not seaworthy, and encountered more imminent dangers 
than he had done when a fugitive in Scotland. After 
remaining at Louisbourg until 1751, the chevalier returned 
to France. He afterward went again to Louisbourg, where 
he remained until it was captured by the English in 1758, 
when he escaped to Nova Scotia, and thence to Canada. 


Here he remained until the subjection of these provinces | 


by the British arms again compelled him to seek refuge in 
France, where he long survived most of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and died in a good old age, leaving a memorial of 
the last. effort of the Stuart, which many years afterward 
was published, and some very curious memoirs of the last 
struggle of France for North America, in which he did 
good service under Montcalm. 


THE SILVER 
Or, 
SAVED FROM THE SEA, 


We sailed in the Diomede from Boston on the 13th day 
of January, which chanced to be Friday. Some of my crew 
demurred at my sailing upon that day, for they held by that 
time-honored superstition. 

Upon my passenger-list only two names were inscribed, 
Messrs. Walter R. Liston and Frank L. Osgood. Liston was 
a tall, slim, fair-haired youth, tat twenty-two, the gentlest 
boy that ever drew the breath of life ; while Osgood was a 
dark-haired, handsome lad, with eyes that flashed like 
diamonds set in jet. 

I liked both the boys well from the first hour I became 
acquainted with them. Good friends, all hands. We played 
chess, we skylarked, we smoked, we told old stories with 
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| hastily at the other unfortunates. 


| in her, and heave the two corpses into the sea, 


peculiar zest, for they were fresh to all listeners—their tales 
new to me, my old, well-worn yarns new to them—‘“‘ and all 
went merry as a marriage-bell.” 

‘Sail, ho !” feebly sounded the voice of Jim Kelson, the 
sailmaker, as he, perched in the foretopgallant crosstrees, 
leisurely repairing the main-royal staysail, hailed the officer 
of the watch. 

‘Where away ?” 

**Two points on our lee-bow, sir. I don’t exactly think 
tis a vessel ; it looks more like drift,” responded Sails. 

I came upon deck just then, and Mr. Mirvan, the chief 
officer of the Diomede, pointed out to me a dark spot 
upon the horizon. By the time the great golden sun had 
reached its zenith, we were sufficiently near to ascertain, 


‘with the aid of a powerful telescope, that the object was a 


raft, and that human beings were aboard of it, though how 
many, and whether alive or dead, was a mere matter of 
conjecture. 

‘Get my gig ready for lowering, Mr. Mirvan. I don’t 
think it will be quite safe to run the bark alongside that 
raft, for it might do us some damage,” I said, when we were 
within a mile of the object of our curiosity. 

The mate did as directed. I took my place in the stern- 
sheets of the boat, and was soon coursing over the swelling 
surface of the sea, as fast as four pairs of lusty arms could 
propel the light shallop. My heart sickened as we ap- 
proached the raft, for extended upon it were the appa- 
tently lifeless bodies of five persons—two women and three 
men. 

** Steady, my lads ; take care it does not stave in the boat. 
I’m going to jump for it; directly I’m aboard, shove off a 
short distance,” I said. 

A vigorous spring landed me safely upon the rudely con- 
structed raft, which was composed of a number of studding- 
sail booms and rough spars, securely lashed together with 
chains and ropes. A man was lying close to the spot upon 
which I alighted ; one quick glance sufficed to tell me he 
was dead, for a film overspread his lustreless eyes, his lower 
jaw Was hanging, and his body was rigid. 

I stooped and uncovered the head of one of the females. 
An involuntary exclamation of astonishment escaped my 
lips, as I gazed into features fair as the ideal of a poet’s 
dream. It was the face of a girl just budding into prime, 
and my heart throbbed with thankfulness as I perceived 
that the poor creature’s spirit had not fled, though the 
angel of Death was hovering near, indeed. 

Knowing delay was fraught with danger, I glanced 
Two of the three men 
were dead, and the second female, a middle-aged woman, 
was still alive. 

I hailed my crew, and they brought the boat alongside. 
Two of them assisted me to place the still living castaways 
Then we 
pulled back to the bark as quickly as possible, and found 
that Mr. Mirvan, who had been watching our movements, 
had caused a tackle to be rigged on the main yardarm, in 
readiness to hoist the sufferers on board. 

In a very short space of time we had converted the cabin 
into a hospital, and were using every means in our power 
to restore animation to the unconscious trio we had rescued 
from the raft. Osgood had studied medicine, and his know- 
ledge proved of the greatest value at this critical period. 

I gave strict orders that the ladies should not be pestered 
with questions until they had recuperated their strength, 
though, I must confess, my curiosity to hear the story of 


| their misfortunes was quite as great as that of Liston and 


Osgood, both of whom labored incessantly in the cause of 
our new passengers. 
Within a fortnight, judicious treatment had, in a great 
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measure, restored to health and strength the two ladies, 
and then we had the grim satisfaction of listening to their 
tale of trial and suffering. I shall merely give a synopsis 
of it. 

The British ship Dartmoor, whose captain was the hus- 
band of the elder, and the father of the younger of the two 
ladies we had rescued, had been burned while on her pas- 
sage from Australia toward London, and the raft had been 
constructed and provisioned when it became obvious that 
all chance of saving the vessel was gone. 

Captain Chisholm had been killed by a falling spar, as he 
was about to abandon his vessel, and the longboat, contain- 
ing twelve seamen and the second mate, had been capsized 
during a fierce squall, so that within two days of the burn- 
ing of the Dartmocr, only eight of the twenty-one persons 


wart men. 

Stalwart then, but ere long weak and debilitated from 
fasting and privation, Then their supply of water was 
exhausted, and the demon thirst aided hunger to accom- 
plish its fearful work; three of the poor fellows passed 
away, the others lived on, striving against death for the 
sake of the women with them, 

Brave, noble fellows, these! In all their sufferings they 
never forgot what was due to the gentler sex; their self- 
abnegation was wonderful ; they died, at last, that those 
their late commander loved might live ! 

By the time the Diomede reached Cape Horn, Mrs. Chis- 
hoym and her daughter had entirely regained their health 
and good-looks. I have seen many beautiful women in my 
time, but never have I beheld any so marvelously lovely as 
Miss Caroline Chisholm. She was but eighteen years of 
age, yet her proportions were fully developed, and the 
graceful contour of her form it would have been impossible 
to improve. ; 

Her head was small and shapely, and poised upon a slen- 
der, arching neck of alabaster whiteness ; her face was a 
delicate oval, and every feature exquisitely chiseled. A 
glory of rich, nut-brown hair crowned her high, intellectual 
brow ; her teeth gleamed, when her rosy lips parted, like 
pearls set in coral, and the most piquant of dimples circled 
in her dainty chin. But in her eyes lay hid her choicest 
charms—great, languid, hazel eyes, fringed by long lashes 
that swept her damask cheeks—eyes that were watchfires 
of love—eyes that one moment would seem as if they swam 
in a sea of tears, the next sparkling and flashing with viva- 
cious merriment. 

As might be naturally expected, my two young passen- 
gers, Liston and Osgood, became desperately enamored of 
Miss Chisholm, and it was not long before I noticed that 
they were gradually becoming eStranged—were not such 
inseparable companions as formerly, and seemed to regard 
each other as with feelings akin to aversion—they were 
rivals. 

Walter Liston, in his quiet way, used his utmost endeav- 
ors to find favor in the eyes of the beauteous Carry ; while 
Frank Osgood, ever impetuous, sought to win the lady’s 
affection by every conceivable exhibition of the feelings 
which agitated him. 

He was just the kind of man to attract the attention and 
kindle the fires of love in the bosom of a young and inex- 
perienced girl, and I soon noticed that Walter’s chance of 
winning Carry for his wife was but a shady one at the best. 
I pitied the boy, for I was fully convinced that he really 
loved her. I was sorry for her, fearing that she was reject- 





Diomede succeeded in rounding Terra del Fuego, and then, 
with eased sheets, we stood up the Pacific. 

‘* Captain Carline,” said Mr. Mirvan, addressing me as [ 
came upon deck one morning, ‘‘I’m afraid we'll have to 
put into some port for water. I discovered a little while 
ago that four of the casks below were fetched »way during 
the late gale, and have got stove in. Every drop of fresh 
water aboard is in that cask forward, sir.” 

This information was terribly annoying, as you may sup- 
pose, for I had calculated on our making a quick run to 
San Francisco, and my vessel had been delayed so long by 
adverse winds and calms that every hour was of value to | 
us. However, it was no use crying over spilt water, so I 
placed all hands on short allowance, and shaped the bark’s 


| course for De Paque’s or Easter Island. 
she carried remained alive—two fragile women and six stal- | 


We sighted this island just before dusk one evening, and 
hove to for the night, as I did not wish to run any unneces- 
sary risk. The next day we anchored in a beautiful bay, 
and the empty water-casks were soon floating alongside , 
then the long-boat was lowered, and, in charge of the 
second mate, proceeded to tow them ashore. 

‘How I should enjoy a stroll along that silvery beach ! 
Those trees look magnificent, also. I am sure they must 
bear fruit,” said Miss Chisholm, who was leaning over the 
taffrail, in company with Osgood. 

“Tf you really desire to visit the shore so much, Miss 
Carry, I’ve no objection to having the gig manned, and 
landing you for a little while; but I must invite your 
mamma and Walter and Frank to accompany us,” I said. 

Miss Chisholm was delighted with my proposal, and at 
about ten o’clock I beached the gig upon the soft, white 
strand, and handed mother and daughter ashore—the boys 
needed no assistance. 

We left the beach,.and roamed beneath the arching 
fronds of giant ferns, the broad, fanlike leaves of crypto- 
gamic plants, the palmate and pinnatisect crowns of many 
a fecund palm. 

Then, tired, we sat down beneath the umbrageous foliage 
of a mighty fir-tree, and Carry sang to us a sweet home- 
song. Her voice was as sweet as the chime of silver bells ; 
even the birds ceased their chants to listen to their queen. 

‘Captain Carline, the second mate sent me to tell yer a 
squall’s comin’ down right end-on, and he thinks we’re 
agoin’ to hev a reg’lar snorter soon. It’s tuk me more’n 
an hour to find yer, sir, for I didn’t know ’xactly which 
course yer’d steered arter yer quit the gig,” said Ben Sea- 
coure, one of the smartest of the Diomede’s crew. 

I mentally anathematized my folly in having strolled so 
far away from the beach, and I made my friends hurry to 
such an extent that all hands were perspiring freely when 
we sighted the sea once more. 

The sea was no longer calm and peaceful and bright, but 
dark and angry ; its surface tossed into wild, hissing waves 
by the whistling wind, that was momentarily increasing in 
force. I saw at a glance that it would be madness for us to 
embark, as no boat could live in such a sea; and I strained 
my eyes gazing over the raging billows, hoping to see that 
Mr. Mirvan had had the good sense and determination to 
slip cable and stand off shore until the gale abated. 

Soon the clouds opened, and rain poured down in sluic- 
ing torrents, blinding us completely. I ensconced the 
ladies in a leafy covert which afforded them partial shelter ; 
but my anxiety was far too great to allow of my doing 


| aught but pace the beach, though I could see nothing for 
| the flying spray, hear nothing save the mingled roar of the 


ing pure gold for brighter metal that had in it much alloy. | surges and the crashing of ‘‘ heaven’s dread artillery.” 


We encountered very stormy weather off Cape Horn, 


T knew that storms were seldom of long duration in that 


head winds and strong gales detaining us for nearly six | latitude, and I prayed and waited and hoped, hoped and 
weeks in that very uncongenial latitude ; but at length the | waited, until one giant billow, stronger than its fellows, 
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flung full at my feet a portion of the poop-deck of my hap- , 


less bark. 

Then I knew that my worst fears had been realized— 
that the Diomede had been driven upon the treacherous 
coral reef, and dashed utterly to pieces ! 

For the remainder of that day, and during the ensuing 
night, the gale continued to rage with unabated fury ; but 
the morning dawned bright and beautiful, and the rosy sun 
shone down upon a wreck-strewn strand, upon a still trou- 
bled sea, upon 
the pallid, 
sand- excoriat- = 
ed corpses of : 
ten of my gai- 
lant crew. 

It was a sad 
day for us all ; 
yet sailors are 
so accustomed 
to face death 
and danger 
that they sel- 
dom give way 
to vain regrets. 

We interred 
our drowned 
comrades in a 
pretty dell not 
far from the 
beach, and 
there, with the 
moaning sjir- 
ges chanting 
an everlasting 
requiem over 
their graves, 
they will sleep 
until the arch- 
angel’s trump 
shall sound the 
last grand re- 
veille. 

As soon as 
this solemn 
duty was per- 
formed, all 
hands set to 
work collect- 
ing the jetsam 
which lined 
the beach. 

Fortunately 
the Diomede 
had been laden 
with a general 
cargo, among 
which were 
several hun- 


dred barrels containing tins of preserved provisions. We 
managed to rescue from the sea very many of these, and 
also a plentiful supply of other edibles that the salt water 


had been impotent to impair ; therefore we had no dread 


of starvation, for we numbered but nine persons, all told ; , 
and, aided by the bounteous gifts of Nature, our supply | 
would easily hold out until some vessel touched for water 


as we had done. 
**T knowed we'd never hev any luck this trip—th’ old 


man would sail on ter a Friday,” I heard Ben Seacoure 


remark to one of his shipmates. 





A SCAMPER AKOUND THE FIELD. 


SAVED FROM THE SEA. 


I checked the fellow for uttering such nonsense ; but to 
| this day he continues to believe that our misfortunes ema- 
| nated from that cause. 

With portions of the wreck which the sea cast upon the 
Strand, we fashioned a couple of rude huts, one of which 
we dedicated to the sole use of the ladies. They had 
plenty of pluck, these Iuckless ones, and lightened our 
| labors by their bright presence. 


Liston and Osgood proved of great service, for they were 
always cheer- 
ful, and ready 

| to assist in 
promoting the 
happiness of 

| our little co- 
terie. They 
had brought 
shot-guns with 
them from the 
ship, and man- 
aged almost 
daily to bring 
into camp a 
few of the gay- 
plumed birds 
that abounded 
on the island. 
Liston also 
pc »ssessed a re- 
volver, and 
with this he 
managed one 
morning to 
slaughtera 
wild pig, that 
proved excel- 
lent eating. 

The young 
men vied with 
each other 
more than ever 
now in their 
endeavors to 
gain Miss Chis- 
holm’s favor ; 
and at length, 
seeing that 
there was 
every proba- 
bility of an 
open rupture 
between the 
ardent admir- 
ers of the 
beautiful girl, 
I took advan- 
tage of my 
years to recom- 
, mend her to give a decisive answer to one or the other of 

them, and so end, as I thought, the feud. 

‘**T will follow your advice, Captain Carline, for I am 
| sure it must be good,” said the blushing girl ; ‘but you 
must give me until to-morrow to make up my mind. The 
fact is, I have the greatest regard for Mr. Liston, but I 
think I love Frank most—he is so grand and nobie.”’ 

‘* Have a care, little woman ; all is not gold that glitters. 
Don’t allow yourself to be misled by appearances,” I 
| replied. 
| I slightly mistrusted Osgood's ability to love a girl 
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steadfastly, while I was certain of the rectitude of Walter's 
principles. 

The first disturbance that had taken place since our 
advent to the island occurred that evening. Osgood dis- 
covered that a man named Sam Salter had been purloining 
some of his private property ; and, in his impulsive way, 
Frank meted out chastisement to the fellow, instead of 
referring the matter to me. Sam was rather ‘‘a bad egg,” 
and he murmured an unlimited amount of imprecations 
upon the man who had thrashed him. 

Next day Osgood came to me, his handsome face aglow 
with pride and satisfaction, and told me that Carry had 
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she sat there upon the sward, tight-pressing her stricken 
lover to her heart, heedless of the fact that the crimson 
blood welling from the wound in his breast was bedewing 
her robe—oblivious to everything save that he whom she 
adored was dead. She shed no useless tears, but her eyes 


| seemed to start from their sockets, and glared like those of 
' a maddened tigress. 


promised to be his bride as soon as an opportunity for | 
| with such fury that I feared her reason had departed. 


their union presented itself. 
I congratulated him, as in duty bound, and recom- 


mended him to tell Liston how matters stood, and express | 


to him a hope 
that, their 


rivalry being 
at an end, 
their old 


friendship 
would be re- 
cemented. 

He took my 
advice; but, to 
my surprise, 
the quiet Wal- 
ter rejected his 
advances with 
violence, call- 
ed his success- 
ful rival a 
traitor, villain 
and defamer, 
and uttered 
threats of dire 
vengeance 
against the 
man whom he 
accused of hav- 
ing suborned 
Miss Chisholm 
to break faith 
with him. 

I tried to 
pacify Liston ; 
but, though he 
was generally 
willing enough 
to be guided 
by me, he re- 
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**Tt is Liston who has done this vile deed. You or | 
must avenge my darling’s death !” 

They were the only words she uttered until I led her 
away from the scene of blood, and placed her in her 
mother’s charge ; then the floodgates of her heart opened, 


the rushing torrent of her grief burst its banks, and broke 


I caused Frank’s body to be brought into camp, and on 
examining it carefully I found that the assassin’s bullet had 
penetrated the 
unfortunate 
man’s left 
breast, and 
probably pass- 
ed through his 
heart. 

My men were 
loud in their 
denunciation 
of Liston, and 
threats of sum- 
mary justice 
were freely ut- 
tered. I paci- 
fied them 
somewhat, 
however, by 
promising If 
would not at- 
tempt to shield 
Liston after I 
had delivered 
him over to 
the proper an- 
thorities at the 
first port in 


reached ; but, 
though I de- 
tailed two men 
to arrest him 
AS SOON as pos- 
sible, I bade 
all hands re- 
member that I 


fused to be comforted, and would not hear of becoming ; would not allow one hair of the culprit’s head to be in- 


reconciled to his old comrade. 

At an early hour the following morning he started from 
the camp, merely remarking that he was going shooting— 
a statement that excited some surprise when it was discov- 
ered that he had not taken his gun with him. 

It was nearly noontide, and Carry was strolling with her 
betrothed through an alley of palms, not far distant from 
the camp, when the report of a firearm fell upon Miss 
Chisholm’s ear, and her lover sank expiring at her feet. 

She gave utterance to a cry so shrill and piercing that I 
knew something dreadful must have happened ; so I hur- 
ried in the direction I had seen them take, and arrived at 
the fatal spot just in time to hear poor Frank murmur the 


words, ‘‘ Carry—Walter—forgive !” and sink a corpse upon | 


the panting bosom of the girl whose holy love he held. 


Miss Chisholm did not swoon or give way to her grief ; ' 


| jured while we were on the island. 
| Thad scarcely concluded, when Liston walked into camp, 
| his dress much disordered, and his face tear-stained and 
dirty. 
‘* What the deuce is the row now ?” he coolly inquired. 
Three men instantly seized him, and one drew from 
Walter’s pocket the six-shooter which he invariably carried. 
‘¢ What’s the meaning of all this, Captain Carline ?” he 
asked, indignantly. 
I was astounded at the fellow’s sung froid. 
‘*You know full well that, barely an hour ago, you snot 
and killed poor Frank Osgood !” 
| “T killed Frank! Great God ! he’s not dead ?” 
‘* He lies within there,” I replied. 
Walter fell to the ground—he had fainted. 
“‘There’s one chamber in this here shooter that’s bin 
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discharged. Guess there ain’t no doubt about where that ; many a bronzed and furrowed cheek trickled sad, silent 


bullet went,” remarked Salter. tears. 
When Liston revived, I openly accused him of the Carry was apparently the most composed—her grief no 
murder. tears could assuage. Liston was the most moved ; he stood 


He repudiated the charge with much firmness, declaring | in the rear of the sailors, and I could tell by the convul- 
that, though he had cherished angry feeling against the | sive upheaving of his chest that he was wrestling with his 
deceased, no thought of taking Osgood’s life had ever | sorrow. 


entered his head. So earnest was he, and so concerned did I deemed it advisable to address a few words to my audi- 
he appear about the lamentable affair, that I began to | ence prior to consigning the coffin to its final resting-place. 
doubt whether he could really be guilty. I spoke of the murder as a foul crime. I urged upon my 





That night I lay awake thinking over the occurrences of comrades the expediency of proving conclusively whose 
the past day, and the result of my cogitations was a deter- | hand had fired the fatal shot. , 
mination to search for the fatal bullet. “This,” I continued, producing Liston’s pistol, ‘‘is the 
Walter had asseverated that he had fired a shot at a | weapon which is supposed to have been the instrument 
monkey early in the day, and thus accounted for the one | Which sent poor Osgood to his death ; but this is not the 
chamber in his revolver being empty. weapon ! neither did Walter Liston do the direful deed ! 
It was worth while to try and find the bullet, for if it was | for this reason, as three of you already know—Frank was 
similar to those in the patent cartridges which he used, | not slain by a pistol-ball, but by this button, which has to- 
Liston’s guilt would be proven conclusively. day been extracted from his body. To you, Samuel Salter, 
At early dawn I aroused Mr. Stevens, the second mate of | it belongs! Yow are the assassin who slew in cold blood 
the Diomede. and Seacoure, who was a very trusty fellow, | ourecomrade! You obtained one of the fowling-pieces ; 
and we conveyed poor Frank’s body to a sequestered spot | you loaded it with the silver slug for want of a bullet, 
in the rear of the camp. and you thought that a guiltless man would suffer for your 
Stevens had some slight knowledge of surgery. He | crime!” 
probed the wound, and found that the ball had pursued a **Tt’s a lie !” screamed Salter, red with rage. 








lateral course, and could be easiest found by making an | «It’s true! I saw the button found !” cried Seacoure. 

incision a little below the left shoulder-blade. This he did | As if possessed of some evil spirit, the murderer, with 

with a keen-edged knife, and in a few moments he produced | foaming lips, clinched teeth and starting eyes, bounded 

the messenger of death. toward me, and strove to stab me to the heart with a long 
It was not a leaden bullet, but a silver button of such a | sheath-knife he drew from his girdle. 

peculiar construction that it would have been impossible | My fate would have been sealed, so sudden was the on- 


to discharge it from a pistol. slaught, had not Carry, into whose hands I had delivered 
“IT know that button, sir! I’ve seen it a score o’ times. | Liston’s revolver while searching in my pockets for the 
It b’longs ter Salter. Yer'll find an 8 seratched on it if yer | button, leveled the weapon she held, and, with a well- 


look keerful.” aimed ball, brought low the man who had murdered her 
I took the button out of Stevens’s hand. The letter § | betrothed! 
was plainly visible upon it ! He staggered, reeled and fell upon the mossy turf, whose 


“T'll take my oath Salter shot Mr. Osgood! They had a | Vivid green the crimson life-blood ebbing from his wicked 
muss only the other day, you recollect, sir. Sam is a real heart incarnadined. 





hard case, and I reckon he knew Mr. Liston would be ac- “Tm gone up!—played out! I killed Osgood be- 
cused, if any harm happened Mr. Frank, so took the row | cause 
between the gentlemen to gratify his spirit of revenge,” The confession was never concluded. The death-rattle 
said Stevens, earnestly. sounded in the throat of the moribund—another moment, 
‘* Where was Salter at noon yesterday ?” I asked. and he had ceased to have existence. 
“Away from camp, sir. I missed him, and then he When the murderer’s body had been removed, I recited 
came back just arter you'd found Mr. Frank,” replied Sea- | Such portions as I could recollect of the funeral service 
coure. over poor Osgood’s coffin, and then the grave was closed 


‘*Look here, my lads. Say nothing about this matter | Upon our friend. Perhaps there was a feeling of relief at 
until you see what transpires at the funeral. Stevens, let | most of our hearts as we turned away, for we knew that he 
some of the men prepare a grave close to those in which our | was avenged by the woman he had loved so well. 
poor drowned shipmates sleep. We will bury Mr. Osgood I gave orders to Mr. Stevens to see that Salter’s corpse 
at two o’clock,” I said. received decent sepulture. I never cared to see it more. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” About a week afterward, a vessel was descried in the off- 

Then we replaced the dead man’s clothes, and bore his | ing. I dispatched the second mate and four hands in the 
body back to camp. gig to ask relief from exile. It was willingly granted to us 

I called upon Mrs. Chisholm soon afterward, and found | by the skipper of the whaler Wanderer, and in that vessel 
that Carry was very much better. She had slept for sey- | we proceeded to Honolulu, from whence Mrs. Chisholm, 








eral hours, and though, of course, she was suffering much | Carry, Liston and I took passage by steamer for San 

mentally, her firm will sustained her, and she was quite | Francisco. 

calm and collected ; but she still inveighed bitterly against Not many months subsequent to my arrival in New York, 

Liston, of whose guilt she did not deem there was the | I received a letter from Walter, telling me that pretty Carry 

shadow of a doubt. —bearing in mind all his past kindnesses, probably—had 
Later on in the day, I summoned all hands to attend the | consented to share with him the joys and sorrows, the 

obsequies of our late friend. light and shade which may lie across the pathway of their 
A rude coffin had been fashioned, and poor Frank’s body | future lives. 

was inclosed within it. £E — =— — 
We stood around the new-made graye, a sad and sorrow- 

stricken throng. Dappled shadows lay across the dell, Fause friendship is like the parasite moss that feeds on 

the birds ceased to carol their songs to the sun, and down | the life of the tree it pretends to adorn. 
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THE WOODCOCK. 

Ir you should happen to be in a low, swampy or wooded 
tract of land, very early in the morning, or during early 
twilight, you may, perhaps, notice that the soft earth is full 
of small round holes, as if some one had been industriously 
occupied in probing the whole marshy flat with a small 
walking stick. These are called, by sportsmen, ‘‘ borings,” 
and are an infallible indication of the presence of wood- 
cock. If you will remain still for a length of time in 
the vicinity of these borings, you will discover that what 
at first seemed to be a deserted solitude is peopled by 
a busy multitude of these timid creatures, who, when they 
are persuaded they have the forest to themselves, again 
recommence moving about in the undergrowth, or start up 
from unexpected places, with a quick, sharp, ‘‘ chipper- 
chipper,” or ‘‘ bleatta-bleatta.” 

Perhaps a pair of shining black eyes wili meet yours 
from a bed of dead leaves, or covert of low bushes, and the 
little brown head of a young woodcock peep out from the 
feathers of the old one’s breast; or you may chance to see 
on a bed, rather than a nest, of grass or ferns, three or four 
cream-colored eggs, marked with fine spots or blotches of 
two shades of brown, and obscure spots of lilac. 

During the hours of dusk, between the coming of the 
morning and the darkness that precedes it, or at early 
twilight, the woodcock devotes itself to getting its living 
in its own peculiar fashion. How it discovers the exact 
locality of the hidden worm, larva or beetle, upon which 
it lives, under a bill’s length of deep mud, has not been 
positively ascertained; but it never makes a mistake, 
or brings its bill up empty. There is, indeed, a special 
adaptation to its manner of life in the bird, with its mallet- 
like head, stilted legs, and eyes. placed far back, to be out 
of the way, and allow the head to be buried more deeply 
in the ooze. 

At the end of the bill is a sbort barb or notch, which 
secures the bird’s larger prey while such prey is being 
drawn from its deep,bed of earth, and the tongue within 


the bill is coated with a sticky saliva, to which adhere | 


insects, or animalculz too small to be held by the bill. 

The woodcock is one of our earliest Spring arrivals— 
coming about the first of March, or even earlier, and 
remaining until the 10th of November. At the latter part 
of September, and during the whole month of October, it 
is in its prime, and during that time affords as fine sport 
as can be had in the Atlantic States. 


PUNISHMENT FOR BURGLARY IN MASCAT, 
ORIGINAL NOTES OF TRAVEL BY AUGUST LOCHER, 


A Few years ago I paid a visit to Masecft, or Muscft, the 
capital of the dominion of the ‘“Imaum” (Spiritual 
Teacher) of Mascft and Sultan of Zanzibar. 

I had taken passage at Bombay on the Indo-British mail- 
steamer Penang, which plied semi-monthly between Bom- 
bay (India) and Bassora (Lower Mesopotamia), calling at 
the intermediate ports of Mascat (on the northeast coast of 
Arabia), Aunder Abas, Linga or Congoon, and Bunder 
Abushehr (three seaports on the northern or Persian coast 
of the Persian Gulf). 

No sooner had the steamer reached her anchorage and 
the chain-cable rattled down into the deep with deafening 
noise, that echoed loudly through the narrow, cliff-bound, 
romantically picturesque harbor of Mascat, than the vessel 
was already surrounded by a shoal of daliams (long but 
very narrow canoes, hewn out of a solid log of teak-wood); 
manned almost exclusively by athletic negroes clad only in 


short, gaudily striped tights (just like our bathing-drawers) 
and scarlet-colored, coarse woolen caps, resembling those 
worn by the Venetian and Neapolitan gondoliers. 

Luckily or us, however, the steward and provision-mas- 
ter—an Englishman—made the timely discovery that he 
was short of fresh provisions, and aware of our desire to 
go ashore, invited us to accompany him to the bazaar, for 
the purpose of making the requisite purchases. 

Seizing the opportunity, we slipped our pistols into our 
pockets, because it is unsafe for a European or American to 
venture unarmed among the wildly fanatic population of 
Mascit, which to this day is in bad odor throughout the 
East as being composed chiefly of pirates, slavers and 
slaves, and thereupon stepped nimbly into one of the nu- 
merous baldams still hovering round the steamer. But we 
came very near upsetting the treacherous little craft in 
getting into it. 

Pursuing in Indian file—because the camels, horses, don- 
keys and. people, which we constantly met in the narrow 
thoroughfares, compelled us to fall into this ssthetic line 
of march—our tramp through thesinuous lanes of the town, 
| we penetrated through the very heart of Miscit to the gate 
in the wall at the back of the town ; and, pushing through 
the dark passage of this gate, which is guarded day and 
night by the mongrel soldiery, we even ventured a short 
distance into the suburbs, situated on the borders of the 
dismal sandy desert, ‘‘El Omin,” which extends to the 
very gates of Mascit. 

Arrived at the bazaar, our steward began to attend to the 
business that brought him thither in right good earnest, 
and the manner in which he bartered for the provisions he 
required, the quickness with which he discovered the tricks 
of the rascally dealers in trying to palm upon him inferior 
goods or cheat him by short weight, and in the exchange 
of money, and the business-like way in which he dispatched 
the purchased goods to the steamer, proved him* to be 
**the right man in the right place.” 

Just about retracing our steps toward the beach, our at- 
| tention was attracted by a densely packed crowd of people 
which poured around the nearest street-corner. 

At first sight we were under the impression thatan arrest 
had just been made by the police of the bazaar ; but the 
next instant we discovered that the athletic, half-naked 
negro, who appeared to be the originator and centre of the 
commotion, walked between two specimens of the mongrel 
soldiery previously mentioned, with a chain shackled 
around his left wrist, while his right hand seemed to be 
covered with blood, and"the gore to have trickled over his 
striped tights and lower limbs. Upon closer observation, 
however, we were horrified to discover that his right hand 
was entirely absent—had, in fact, been severed from the 
wrist, evidently quite recently, and with a faint attempt at 
surgical skill, for if was cut off just at the joint of the 
wrist, proof positive that the umputation was not the result 
of a fight or other accidental injury ; moreover, there was 
a sort of ligature noticeable on the fore-arm, close to the 
wound, a string or piece of catgut tightly drawn around the 
amputated limb, undoubtedly for the purpose of prevent- 
ing excessive hemorrhage. 

But what puzzled us most was the circumstance that the 
unfortunate man, evidently a prisoner in the hands of a 
ruffianly barbarous soldiery, had his wound neither dressed 
nor protected against theswarms of troublesome flies which 
pestered him continually, and unquestionably caused him 
intense pain by alighting on and crawling over the wound ; 
moreover, we were at a loss to understand for what earthly 
reason any hnman being who had just undergone amputa- 
tion of a hand shon!d he promenaded throngh the narrow, 
densely crowded bazaar, where the patient was liable to 
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run his unprotected stump of a fore-arm foul of every 
person he met. 

My fellow-passenger and I turned for an explanation to 
our companion, the steward ; but saw at once in his aston- 
ished face that the spectacle was equally new to him, 
though by no means so to the natives, who were evidently 
accustomed to such scenes, because, as if specially drilled 
for the occasion, they promptly cleared the narrow passage, 
and studiously kept out of the way of the procession. 

Ata rapid stride the strange cortége passed by, and as 
soon as the din of the commotion had sufficiently abated to 
admit of conversation we went to inquire of the grocer, 
with whom our steward had just been dealing, and in the 
vicinity of whose stall we were standing when the queer 
procession issued from around the corner, what it all meant ; 
whereupon he informed us that the individual with the am- 








THE GAME OF BOWLS. 


By R. R. MAcGREGOR. 
Queen.—What sport shall we devise here in this garden, 
To drive away the heavy thought of care ? 
First Lady.—Madam, we'll play at bowls. 
Queen.—’ Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias. 
Kine Ricnarp II., Act rt., So. rv. 


‘THERE is another recreation,” writes the author of the 
‘Country Gentleman’s Companion,” nearly two centuries 
ago, ‘‘ which, howsoever unlawful in the Abuse thereof, yet, 
exercised with Moderation, is, even of Physicians them- 
selves, held exceeding wholesome, and hath been prescribed 
for a Recreation to great Persons.” 

The amusement that thus received the approval of the 
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PLAYING BOWLS—A FRENCH SCENE BY VERNET, 


putated hand had just been punished for theft, or rather, 
burglary, he having been caught the night before robbing 
a stall or store of the bazaar into which he had broken ; 
that the fellow was now officially promenaded and exhi- 
bited in his mutilated condition by order of the cady 
(judge), to serve as a warning to others ; and that immedi- 
ately afier having officially perambulated every street of 
the town, he would be released from custody and presented 
with a small sum of money for his sustenance during the 
time required by the wound to heal; and that if caught 
again at the same crime he would have to pay forfeit with 
his other hand. 

Whew! We shuddered as we hurried off to the beach. 
What a country! what a people! and now, whenever I 
recall that incident to memory, the thought involuntarily 
oceurs to me—if Miseit justice were meted out here, what 
a number of cripples should we meet ! 

Vol. VII, No. 3—24. 





Faculty was the old English game of “Bowling, a fine old 
pastime, too much neglected in its old home in these days 
of violent athletic exercises. It is a game peculiarly Eng- 
lish, being one of the few amusements owing to native 
invention. 

Strutt declared himself unable ‘by any means to ascer- 
tain the time of its introduction,” though he has traced it 
back to the thirteenth century. A writer in the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” however, has gone further back than 
this, and has pretty conclusively proved that the ‘‘in jactu 
lapidum,” which William FitzStephen includes among the 
amusements practiced by the young Londoners of the 
twelfth century on Summer holidays, refers to bowls and 
not to slinging stones, as has been generally understood. 
However this may be, it is clear the game is a very old one, 
though from the early drawings of players we see that 
it, like most other pastimes, has passed through various 
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changes and modifications in its long career. In the 
earliest of these representations of the game—a drawing in 
a MS. in the Royal Library, which is reproduced by Strutt 
—‘*two small cones are placed upright at a distance from 
each other ; and the business of the players is evidently to 
bowl at them alternately ; the successful candidate being 
he who could Jay his bowl the nearest to this mark.” 

In others of these delineations, in which the attitudes of 
the bowlers are given with remarkable spirit and effect, we 
find other varieties of the game—such as one player being 
required by the game not to lay his bowl close to a mark, 
but to strike away from its place the sphere cast by his 
opponent. 

In process of time the third ball, or Jack, of smaller size 
than the playing bowls, was introduced to serve as a mark 
toward which to direct the bowls, and from then the prin- 
cipal changes in the game were probably only in the num- 
ber of bowls allowed to each player, and in their material 
und shape. 

In the old drawings, instead of using two balls, as in the 
modern game, the player is provided with one only. The 
bowls were round, and certainly up to 1409, and most prob- 
ably for long after, were made of stone. As we shall see, 
stone bowls were used in Scotland pretty commonly till 
about the end of the seventeenth century; in 1657 Lord 
Lorn, son of the Marquis of Argyll, was struck senseless by 
one of these ‘* stone bullets” in Edinburgh Castle, and con- 
tinued in danger of his life for some time. 

It seems clear that this game was originally played on 
open greens, more or less made smooth and prepared for 
the pastimes. These greens, however, being without cover, 
necessarily restricted the enjoyment of the game to the dry 
days of the warmer months of the year, and this naturally 
suggested the idea of making covered alleys, where the 
ground, being roofed over, might be used when the state 
of the weather would not permit the pursuit of the pastime 
outside. 

Unfortunately for the fair fame of Bowls, these alleys 
became the haunts of idle and dissolute persons, and the 
discredit that fairly enough attached itself to them was 
extended to this innocent and healthful recreation as prac- 
ticed on the green in the open air. This discreditable rela- 
tion it was that brought down on lawn bowls the pains and 
penalties fulminated against it by so many statutes from 
Rich ird IL.’s time till 2 Geo. IIL. ce. 23—though, no doubt, 
its own popularity, and the consequent interference with 
the due practice of the all-important Archery, had caused 
it before then to be classed in the Close Roll of Edward TIT 
in 1366, with other “games alike dishonorable, useless and 
unprofitable,” that absorbed too much of the leisure time 
of the king’s famous bowmen. 

The name “ Bowls” first occurs in an Act of Henry VII. 
in 1511, where, and in a subsequent Act thirty years later, 
various ‘‘ artificers, husbandmen, apprentices,” and others 
of the lower classes are prohibited on pain of 20s. from 
playing at “‘. . . bowls. . . or other unlawful games out 
of Christmas, and in Christmas may play thereat in their 
masters’ houses or presence ; and no person shall play at 
bowls in open places out of his garden or orchard, under 
pain of 6s, 8d.”; but these laws must have been systemati- 
cally broken, for many old writers deplore the excessive 
number of bowling alleys and the evil effects arising from 
them. 

Stephen Gosson, in his ‘‘ School of Abuse” (1579), speak- 
ing of the ‘wonderful change when . . . our courage is 
turned to cowardice, our running to ryot, our bowes into 
bowls and our darts into dishes,” says that ‘‘ common bowl- 
ing alleys are privy mothes that eat up the credit of many 
jdle citizens, whose gaynes at home are not able to weigh 
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downe theyr losses abroad ; whose shoppes are so farre 
from maintaining their play that theyr wives aud children 
cry out for bread, and go to bedde supperlesse ofte in the 
yeere.” 

Stowe, too, laments the closing up for building purposes 
of the common grounds, before then appropriated to open- 
air amusements, which began to take place in his day, and 
which drove the citizens for amusement “into bowling 
alleys and ordinarie dicing houses neer home, where they 
have room enough to hazard their money at unlawful 
games.” 

Up to the time of Henry VIII, bowling, both in greens 
and alleys, seems to have been an amusement little played 
except by the lower classes; but not only did that bluff 
monarch add to Whitehall “‘ divers fair tennice courts, bowl- 
ing alleys and cock-pits,” but bowling greens began to be 
looked on as indispensable in the laying out of gentlemen’s 
gardens. ‘‘ Though gardening and horticulture in general, 
as arts,” says Mr. Wright in his “History of Domestic 
Mauners and Sentiments,” *‘ were undergoing considerable 
improvement during this period, the garden itself appears 
to have been much more neglected, except as far as it was 
the scene of other pastimes. A bowling green was the 
most important part of the pleasure garden in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries ; and bowls and exercises 
of a similar character, were the favorite amusements of all 
classes.” , 

Of all the English kings, Charles I. was the greatest en- 
thusiast in our game. Many anecdotes are told of his great 
love for it, a love that survived through all his troubles, for 
we find him alike devoting himself to it while in power and 
solacing himself with it while a captive. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas—‘‘ Curl’s Corinna,” as Pope 
calls her, when impaling her in the Dunciad for selling to- 
Curl some boyish letters of his to Henry Cromwell—in her 
autobiographic volumes, ‘‘ Pylades and Corinna,” speaks of 
a house at Barking, called Barking Hall, which once be- 
longed to her great-great-grandfatber, Richard Shute, 
Turkey merchant, and Member of Parliament for the City 
of London in Charles I.’s time. According to her descrip- 
tion, it was situated at the end of along avenue of elms, 
and was an antique building of a castellated form. In the 
grounds of this house Mr. Shute made one of the prettiest 
and most commodious bowling greens that had ever been 
seen. 

King Charles, Mrs. Thomas tells us, having heard of this 
fine new bowling green, and being very partial to the 
amusement, told Mr. Shute when he next came to court 
that he would dine with him the following day at Barking, 
and try his skill at bowls. Mr. Shute made the best pre- 
paration that the shortness of the warning would allow, and 
King Charles was so well pleased with his reception and 
entertainment that, frequently afterward, he would lay 
aside all state and repair to Barking Hall, with only two or 
three gentlemen as attendants, that he might enjoy a game 
on Mr. Shute’s unrivaled grounds, > 

They generally played high, continues Corinna, and 


| punctually paid the losings, and though Mr. Shute often 


won, yet the King would at one time bet higher than usual, 
till, having lost seyeral games, he gave off. 

“And if it please your majesty,” answered Mr. Shute, 
when asked what he had won, ‘£1,000 ;” and then he 
asked the King to play some rubbers more, as perhaps luck 
might turn. 

‘‘No, Shute,” replied the King, laying his hand gentiy 
on his shoulder, *‘thou hast won the day, and much good 
may it do thee ; but I must remember I have a wife and 
children.” 

Charles is said to have been playing at bowls when seized 
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by Cornet Joyce, and frequently during his captivity we 
find him engaged in the game. While at Homby iu North- 
amptonshire, he often went over to Lord Vaux’s at Har- 
rowden, and to Earl Spencer’s at Althorpe, “‘ both of which 
seats possessed unrivaled bowling greens.” 

A correspondent of Noles and Queries, in a note on some 
tavern signs, tells of this tradition of the unfortunate King 
and his love for this game: ‘In a secluded part of the 
Oxfordshire hills, at a place called Collins’s End, situated 
between Hardwicke House and Goring Heath, is a neat 
little rustic inn, having for its sign a well-executed portrait 
of Charles I. There is a tradition that this unfortunate 
monarch, while residing as a prisoner at Caversham, rode 
one day, attended by an escort, into this part of the coun- 
try, and hearing that there was a bowling green at this inn, 
frequented by the neighboring gentry, struck down to the 
house and endeavored to forget his sorrows for a while in 
a game of bowls. This circumstance is alluded to in the 
following lines, written beneath the sign-board : 

“ Stop, traveler, stop! in yonder peaceful glade 
His favorite game the royal martyr plade; 
Here, stripped of honors, children, freedom, rank, 
Drank from the bowl, and bowl’d for what he drank; 
Sought in a cheerful glass his cares to drown, 
And changed his guinea ere he lest his crown.” 


“The sign,” continues the writer, ‘‘which seems to be a 
copy from Vandyke, though much faded from the weather, 
evidently displays an amount of artistic skill that is not 
usually found among '#ign-board painters. I once made 
some inquiries about it of the people of the house, but the 
only information they could give me was that they believed 
it to have been painted in London.” 

Evelyn frequently mentions bowls and bowling greens in 
his ‘‘ diary.” When describing the attractions of Swallow- 
field in Berkshire, he sums up an enumeration of its beau- 
ties thus: ‘Also a very fine bowling green ; meadow, 
pasture, and wood ; in a word, all that can render a coun- 
try-seat delightful.” 

On several occasions, even during the game-abhorring 
days of the Puritan rule, we find Evelyn, regardless of 
all risks from fierce zealots, playing bowls, not only for 
amusement, but for stakes! While even the starchest 
wearer of sad-colored raiment might have overlooked the 
anxious husband beguiling the weary hours of waiting at 
Rys with a game—“ June 11th, 1652. About four in the 
afternoon, being at bowls on the green, we discovered a 
vessel, which proved to be that in which my wife was, and 
which got into the Harbour about eight that evening, to 
my no smull joy,”— what would the Puritan despots have 
said to this indulgence in the ‘‘unclean thing’ ?—‘ Au- 
gust 14th, 1657. We went to Durdan’s [now Lord Rose- 
borry’s seat at Epsom], to a challenge match at bowls for 
£10, which we won.” 

With the Restoration, the click of the bowl was heard 
again on many @ green. It became a fashionable Court 
amusement ; great attention was paid both to the manu- 
fasture of the bowls and to the preparation of the greens ; 
whose velvety softness, and perfect level, excited the ad- 
miration of many of the foreign visitors of the day. 

In July, 1662, Pepys notes—‘‘ Whitehall gardens and 
the Bowling Alley (where lords and ladies are now at 
bowles) in brave condition”; while on another occasion he 
and some friends, being on an excursion, got “up early 
and bated at Petersfield, in the room which the king lay in 
litely at his being there. Here very merry and played 
with our wives at bowles.” 

It is in the Grammont “ Memoirs,” however, that we 
find the most complete picture of this game as a Court 
amusement of Charles II.’s reign. When the Court was at 
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Tunbridge Wells—‘ the place of all Europe,” we are told 
by De Grammont, “the most rural and simple, and yet at 
the same time the most entertaining and agreeable ’—the 
company are accommodated with lodgings in little, clean, 
and convenient habitations that lie, straggling and sepa- 
rated from each other, a mile and a half all round the 
Wells, where the company meet in the morning. . . . As 
soon as the evening comes, every one quits his little palace 
to assemble on the bowling green.” 

“The game of bowls, which in France is the pastime of 
mechanics and servants only, is quite the contrary in Eng- 
land, where it is the exercise of gentlemen, and requires 
both art and address. It is only in use during the fuir and 
dry part of the season, and the places where it is practiced 
are charming, delicious walks, called bowling greens, which 
are little square grass plots, where the turf is almost as 
smooth and level as the cloth of a billiard table. As soon 
as the heat of the day is over, all the company assemble 
there; they play deep, and spectators are at liberty to 
make what bets they please.” . 

Elsewhere in the Count’s ‘‘ Memoirs ” we find the inhab- 
itants of the “little palaces” using the bowling greens for 
another purpose—‘‘ those who choose dance in the open 
air upon a turf more soft and smooth than the finest carpet 
in the world.” 

The great John Locke, writing in 1679, says that ‘‘ the 
sports of England for a curious stranger to see are horse- 
racing, hawking, hunting and bowling. At Marebone and 
Putney he may see several persons of quality bowling two 
or three times a week ; also wrestling in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields every evening ; bear and bull baiting in the Bear 
Garden ; shooting with the long bow and stob ball in the 
Tothill Fields ; and cudgel playing in the country, and 
hurling in Cornwall.” 

While ‘persons of quality” were thus casting their 
bowls through the statute law on the open greens, the 
lower orders still clung to the alleys, which receive quite 
as much condemnation from the moralists of this as of an 
earlier time. Bishop Earle devotes the whole of Essay 
No. XXX. of his ‘‘ Microcosmography ” to the evils caused 
by them. ‘A bowl alley,” writes the Bishop, “is the 
place where there are three things thrown away besides 
bowls—to-wit, time, money and curses, and the last ten 
for one. The best sport in it is the gamester’s, and he 
enjoys it best that looks on and bets not. It is the school 
of wrangling, and worse than the schools ; for men will 
cavil here for a hair’s bregdth, and make a stir when a straw 
would end the controversy. No antick screws men’s bodies 
into such strange flextures, and you would think them 
here senseless to speak sense to their bowl, and put their 
trust in intreaties for a good cast.” 

In Scotland, as in England, the game had been played 
from an early date, but probably both the greens and the 
bowls were of a rougher type than on the south side of the 
Tweed. James IV. and James V. were players at bowls, 
as they were of most games then known, but in the gen- 
eral estimation ‘‘trulis,” as the game was often called, 
seems to have been looked upon as rather a childish pas- 
time. Dunbar, in one of his poems, alludes to it in this 
light when he speaks of— 

“So mony lordis, so mony naturall fulis 
That better accordis to play thame at the trulis; 
Nor seis the dulis that commons dois sustene.” 


In process of time the game grew in popular favor, and 
many greens and alleys sprang up throughout the king- 
dom. As we have seen, it is said to have been the game 
at which Lord Lorn met with his severe accident in 1657 ; 
but this identification of the particular game is scarcely 
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borne out by the account of the mishap in the invaluable 
Letters of Principal Baillie of Glasgow University. Bail- 
lie, in a long letter to his cousin in Holland, giving ‘‘a 
large account of our affaires this twelve moneth past” 
(1657-8), says: ‘‘My Lord Lorn, a most excellent and 
honest-minded youth, prisoner in the castle of Edinburgh, 
walking about while the lieutenant of the castle with others 
are playing with hand bullets, one of them, rebounaing off 
the wall, stricks him on the head, whereon he fell down 
dead and speechless for a long time; his death sundry 
dayes was expected, but, blessed be God, I hear this day 
he was better.” 

A few years afterward the frequenters of bowling greens 
had a grievance which they brought before the Scots Par- 
liament for redress. In 1673 two brothers, Edward and 
James Fountain, got a patent as ‘‘ Masters of the Revels 
within the Kingdom,” granting them the privilege of licens- 
ing all balls, plays, and similar entertainments. They put 
a wide interpretation on the wording of their grant ; for 
within the next few years the records of the Privy Council 
are full of complaints by and against them. So intolerable 
did their exactions become to lovers of all kinds of amuse- 
ments, that, Lord Fountainhall tells us, when the Scots 
Parliament sat in August, 1681, among other proposals 
‘‘yumoured as designed to be past in Acts” was one com- 
plaining of ‘‘ Mr. Fountaine’s gift as Master of the Revels, 
by which he exacts so much off every bowling green, kyle 
alley, &c., through the kingdom, as falling under his gift 
of Lotteries.” Though Parliament did nothing for the 
complainers then, the Lords of the Privy Council did a 
year or two afterward ; and it will give an idea of the num- 
ber of such places of amusement, even in those days of | 
religious objections against pastimes, that the Fountains | 
were said to have forced six thousand keepers of such | 
places to compound with them, and had thus realized 
about £16,000 sterling, ‘‘ which is a most gross and mani- | 
fest oppression.” | 

When an Act of George II. gave magistrates power to | 
commit to prison frequenters of public bowling alleys, | 
these went down rapidly, and greens correspondingly | 
increased. While cricket was scarcely deemed a game for | 
gentlemen about the middle of last century, bowling was 
in high repute. Then— 

“Some Dukes at Mary’bone bowled time away ;” 





while the Duchess of Devonshire of that day often watched | 
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the play of her guests at the game till nine p.., like the 
King of Hungary’s daughter in the old poem, to amuse 
whom in her garden— 


“An hundredth knights, truly tolde, 
Shall play with bowles in a!ayes colde.” 


Rogers, in his ‘‘ Recollections,” tells of Lord Chatham 


; and Lord Temple, while on a visit to Lord Grenville in 


1767, at Wotton, Bucks, playing for an hour and a half 
after dinner, while ‘‘the ladies sat by, looking on and 
drinking their coffee, and in our walk home we stopped to 


| regale ourselves with a syllabub under the cow.” 


While bowling greens in the south of England began to 
be deserted about the end of last century, in the northern 


| counties and in Scotland the game has continued to be 


held in high favor for a long time. In nearly every town 
of Scotland there is at least one bowling club and green, 
on which, in the Summer evenings, elderly men or people 
tired out with work may enjoy a pleasant exercise, and one 
not too vehement for those even of the most sedentary 
habits. In Edinburgh the city has long provided public 
greens for the use of those not able to pay club subscrip- 
tions ; and lately the Town Council has authorized a con- 
siderable additional expenditure for the same purpose in a 
part of the town convenient for the artisans living in the 
southwestern districts. The game has long been a favorite 
in the Scottish capital. Probably the first club of which a 
trace exists was the society that Hugo Arnot says was 
‘erected by a ‘seal of cause’ [chartey of incorporation] 
granted by the magistrates of Edinburgh, November 15th, 
1769. This society, immediately upon its erection, took 
from the governors of Heriot’s Hospital a lease of the 
bowling green belonging to the Hospital for twenty-one 
years.” This is a much older club than the ‘ Willow- 
bank,” which the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” gives as 
probably the first regular club founded. 


A DEVOTED SISTER: CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 


Tue second of these names is known by every reader, 
the first probably by few. Caroline was the sister of that 
Sir William Herschel who earned undying fame by his 
achievements in astronomy, and the aunt of that Sir John 
Herschel who so worthily carried forward the great work 
which his father’s long life only sufficed to begin. Miss 
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Herschel’s claim to public notice rests on the extraordi- 
nary service which she rendered to her distinguished bro- 
ther, from 1772, when he was at the turning-point of his 
great career, to 1822, when he died at the age of eighty- 
four. A girl of two-and-twenty when her service began, 
she was an old woman when it ended. Other women cer- 
tainly have filled in as many years with service as leal, but 
surely never another sister spent fifty years in devotedly 
helping a brother after quite the same fashion. 

The home of the Herschels, in Hanover, was at least one 
of virtuous industry—we are not told enough to enable us 
to say that it was distinguished by piety. The father, 
Isaac, a bandmaster in the army, spent whatever leisure 
his military duties allowed him in cultivating music and 
teaching pupils, struggling bravely thus to maintain his 
family after his health had been broken by severe cam- 
paigning. Of his ten children, six came to maturity. The 
first, Sophia, was early married. The rest were sons, with 
the exception of our Caroline, who was born in 1750, and 
stands eighth in the list. Frederic William, who was to 
set the family name high beside the names of Galileo and 
Newton, was her senior by twelve years ; and, although he 
was not the eldest son, his remarkable gifts and excellent 
character had made him the natural head of the family, 
even before the father’s death. 

Music was the profession to which Isaac bred all his 
sons, their natural gifts in that direction being as great as 
his own. William had early become proficient as a musi- 
cian ; but at the same time his bent toward natural philoso- 
phy was manifest, and met with hearty encouragement from 
his father. 

Speaking of these early days, Caroline says: ‘‘Had my 
brother William not then been interrupted in his philo- 
sophical pursuits, we should have had much earlier proofs 
of his inventive genius. My father was a great admirer of 
astronomy, and had some knowledge of that science ; for I 
remember his taking me, on a clear, frosty night, into the 
street, to make me acquainted with several of the most 
beautiful constellations, after we had been gazing at a comet 
which was then visible. And I well remember with what 
delight he used to assist my brother William in his various 
contrivances in the pursuit of his philosophical studies ; 
among which was a neatly-turned four-inch globe, upon 
which the equator and ecliptic were engraved by my 
brother.” 

When the Hanoverian army returned from England in 
1756, Jacob, the eldest son, brought with him only speci- 
mens of English tailoring, but William had spent all his 
spare cash on a copy of “Locke on the Human Undey- 
standing.” He was now eighteen, growing fast, and show- 
ing signs of delicacy ; so his parents helped him to escape 
from the army, and during the next fifteen years he earned 
a livelihood in England by his musical skill. 

Meanwhile the child Caroline was being trained by her 
mother as a domestic help, not to say servant, so thoroughly 
and so exclusively that ‘‘all my father cou) 1 do for me was 
to indulge me (and please himself) sometimes with a short 
lesson on the violin, when my mother was either in good 
humor or out of the way.” She was sent to the garrison 
school long enough to learn to read and write ; after that, 
all her time and strength were required for the duties of 
the scullery, and knitting stockings for her manly brothers. 

She remembered, when an old woman, that ‘the first 
pair for Alexander touched the floor when she stood up- 
right finishing the front.” Her literary labors were limited 
to the writing of frequent letters for her mother and other 
soldiers’ wives when their husbands were absent. When 


her father and William were at home, the little drudge 
kept herself awake to listen to their discussions on philoso- 








phy ; but when Jacob came to dine, the mother was put 
out of humor by his fastidious criticisms of her beefsteaks, 
‘‘and poor I got many a whipping for being awkward at 
supplying the place of footman or waiter.” 

And so the years wore on, Caroline having no higher am- 
bition than to make herself fit, by certain clandestine 
acquirements in the way of fancy needlework, to earn her 
living some day as governess in a family where French 
might not be required. William came over on a brief visif 
when she was fourteen, and made her happy by his praiso 
of the new gown in which she was setting forth to be con- 
firmed, but made her miserable also by driving off in the 
Hamburgher post-wagon, ‘‘the postillion giving a smetter- 
ing blast on his horn” just as she was entering the church 
for her first communion. Old Isaac died when she was 
seventeen, and Caroline gave herself up more fully than 
ever to the daily round by which she could help her 
mother. 

At length William, who was thriving in Bath as organist 
and conductor, sent word that his little sister (she was 
always little) should be prepared for taking part in his 
concerts. Jacob sneered, the mother doubted, and for two 
years Caroline was divided between her conscientious desire 
to do her duty at home, and the wild hope of perhaps going 
to be beside her brother William. England in itself seems to 
have had little attraction—to be with the brother whom she 
so passionately loved was the great desire. So she knitted 
ruffles which were to be Jacob’s if she went, but William’s if 
she stayed, and a supply of cotton stockings which would, 
in either case, last her mother and Dietrich for two years— 
stilling her eager heart with duty. 

Tn 1772, William came and carried away the little woman. 
The ostensible reason was that she might take part in his 
concerts, which she did for a time; but William’s genius 
must, we think, have discerned in Caroline’s strong {intel- 
lect, trained diligence, and unusual force of character, 
qualities which would make her very useful to him in 
other ways, even should she fail asa musician. At any 
rate, such was the event. For ten years Caroline worked 
harder in Bath than she had ever done in Hanover. She 
did not fail as a musician, but rose to be prima donna. She 
became her brother’s housekeeper, having her honest, 
thrifty soul vexed by one worthless ‘‘ Betty ” after another ; 
and all the while she was learning other work of a very 
different sort. 

For ‘* William Herschel was fast becoming famous as a 
writer, a discoverer, and possessor and inventor of instru- 
ments of unheard-of power.” Music was no longer with 
him an end, but the means by which he could obtain money 
for the purchase and manufacture of expensive instru- 
ments. Every hour that could be spared from playing the 
organ in the Octagon Chapel, conducting concerts, or giv- 
ing lessons to ladies of quality, was spent in the eager pur- 
suit of science, and in perfect apparatus for investigating 
the wonders of the heavens, which his genius had invented. 
Thus it came about that his sister, besides learning the 
English language, and keeping domestic accounts and 
practising music, had to copy learned papers, and to mas- 
ter the higher mathematics, and to stand by her brother in 
his workroom, sometimes literally putting food in his 
mouth that his polishing might not be interrupted, and to 
spend the night beside him when he was observing, watch- 
ing the clock, and registering his observations, 

In 1782 genius won its way ; music was finally aban- 
doned, and William Herschel went from Bath to Datchet, 
at the age of forty-four, to become Royal Astronomer on 
£200 a year. The only friend to whom he named the sum, 
exclaimed, ‘*‘ Never bought monarch honor so cheap !” 

The record of the next forty years is scarcely more than 
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oue unvarying round of polishing seven, ten, or twenty- 
foot mirrors, ‘‘sweeping,” not common floors, but the floor 
of heaven, registering nebulie, copying learned papers, 
making catalogues of stars by the thousand, and generally 
‘* minding the heavens.” 

Her brother's marriage in 1788 was a trial to her faithful 
heart ; but it made no change in her service—the time 
saved from housekeeping was given to keeping her 
brother's voluminous papers in order. The ink sometimes 
froze in her bottle on bitter nights, but on went the inde- 
fatigable little woman, her brain working at high pressure, 
her habits of order and method saving the eager genius 
whole years of life, and no satellite of Saturn diverting her 
mind from the necessary cup of coffee. 

One would have thought that, when she saw the snows 
of four-score whiten on her brother, a woman of so strong 
common sense would have begun to lay her account with 
the inevitable parting ; but that was far from being the 
case. She watched and waited on him to the end with an 
undiminished enthusiasm of love, reading the newspapers 
to him, and often assuming an air of cheerfulness when her 
heart was very sore ; but when the end did come, she be- 
haved like one who had been grievously ill-used. She 
made haste to forsake England for ever ; was with difficulty 
persuaded to accept a very modest” annuity ; went to the 
house of her younger brother, Dietrich, in Hanover ; and 
began, after a worldly fashion, to prepare for her grave. 

But that rest was yet six-and-twenty years distant, for 


Caroline Herschel lived to be ninety-eight. Although she | 


never ceased to lament her passionate haste in leaving Eng- 
land, and in committing herself to a brother in whom she 
was utterly disappointed, these long, tedious years were not 
without certain alleviations. When her nephew, Sir John 
Herschel, began to enter on his father’s work, she took the 
most earnest interest in all he did. The “Recollections ” 
from which this little sketch is taken were written, after 
she was eighty, in order that the son might know under 
what difficulties the father had prosecuted his noble labors, 
In 1832, when Sir John set forth for the Cape of Good 
Hope, her exclamation was, ‘“‘Ja! if Iwas only thirty years 
younger, to go with you !” 

In 1834 she suddenly remembered that her brother had 
onee, ‘‘after a long, awful silence,” cried out, ‘Hier ist 
wahrhaftig ein Loch in Himmel!” and wrote to Sir John, 
bidding him search for the hole in the body of Scorpio or 
thereabout. On his reporting that he found ‘ beautiful 
globular clusters of stars” in it, she was not satisfied, and 
he had at last to report, with mathematical precision, five 
blank places, 

The Royal Society made her a Fellow, and gave her its 
gold medal within a few days of her eighty-fifth birthday. 
And so year after year slipped away, the power of skipping 
up and down-stairs, and reading, and receiving visitors, and 
going to the play or to concerts gradually failing her as she 
got beyond her ninety-fifth year. 

These last years are undeniably melancholy. Not only 
was her “occupation gone,” but the comforts of religion 
do not seem to have been enjoyed in any considerable de- 
gree. Perhaps, however, reticence has been used in this 
matter ; and large allowance is to be made for so singul r 
a training and Ife. Her last letters do make allusions to 
prayer, and the inscription on her tomb, written by her 
own hand, speaks of her as ‘‘ glorified”; but that may be 
no more than an idiom. 

Caroline Herschel deserves to be held in remembrance as 
a splendid example of how much a woman can do when she 
thoroughly devotes herself to helping one whose aims are 
worthy and noble, if not as a wife, then as a sister or a 
friend, 


GLADIATORS AND THE ARENA, 


VaavE visions of Rome's past grandeur float before the 
eyes of the modern visitor to that grand monument of a 
nation’s rise and fall—the Colosseum of Rome. Visions of 
powerful Ceesars, grand generals, noble senators, excited 
populace, heroic Christian martyrs, daring gladiators, and 
fierce and hungry wild animals, 

This immense amphitheatre, capable of holding 80,000 
spectators, is the largest permanent structure of. the kind 
ever built. Itwas begun by Vespasian, built by him as far 
as the top row of arches, and was finished by his son, 
Titus, by whom it was dedicated, a.p. 80, with a series of 
games, gladiatorial shows, and scenic exhibitions of unpre- 
cedented splendor. We are told that on this occasion 
several thousand wild beasts were slain, and a great number 
of gladiators. 

St. Ignatius is said to have been the first Christian mar- 
| tyr who suffered in the arena; St. Potitus, St. Prisca, St. 
Martina, and many others, are recorded as having been 
put to death in the second and third centuries. 

If the walls could speak, what thrilling tales of heroic 
devotion, superhuman courage, fierce strength, daring 
fights and bloody scenes they would tell. How, with 
what feelings of pleasure the perfumed beauty, aristo- 
cratic noble, learned lawyer, and youthful citizen, could 
| gaze upon the dying struggles of some defeated gladiator. 
| Orig nally captives, slaves, or condemned criminals, but 
under the republic, free-born citizens ; and undor the em- 
pire, knights, senators, and even women, fought. 

The malefactors were divided into two classes: those 
condemned ad gladium, to be killed within a year ; and ad 
ludum, who were discharged if they survived three years. 

The training of professional gladiators was a matter of 
great interest to the greater part of the Roman citizens. 
Training schools were established in Rome, Capua and 
Ravenna, and the overseers of these establishments either 
purchased and maintained the gladiators to let them out 
for public exhibitions, or else only trained them for their 
respective owners. These men were taught the different 
postures to be assumed in falling and in dying. 
| Public combats between gladiators generally began with 
| weapons of wood, which were soon exchanged for deadly 
'arms. They were generally matched by pairs, but some- 
| times fought in troops of various numbers. Gladiators 
| were divided into numerous classes. The andabate fought 
| blindfolded ; the catervawi, in troops; the essedarii, in 
chariots ; the equites, on horseback ; the hoplomachi, in full 
| armor ; the laqueatares, with the lasso; the mirmillones, 

with the weapons of ancient Gaul ; the Samnites, with those 

of the people of Samnium ; the Thraces, with a dagger and 

round buckler. The retiarii were lightly equipped, and 
| fought by throwing a net, lasso-fashion, over the heads of 
their antagonists, and then dispatching them with a three- 
pointed lance, or trident. If a combatant was vanquished, 
but not killed, his fate depended upon the people, who 
turned their thumbs down if they wished him to be spared. 
It was considerrd a disgrace to have been a gladiator, and 
if a knight he could not resume his rank; and yet the 
Romans took great pride in their gladiators, and many of 
them were held in great esteem. 

Titus ordained a combat of 100 days, and Trajan one of 
123 days, in which 10,000 gladiators fought, and 11,100 
fierce animals were killed. In 72, B.c., Spartacus, a Ro- 
man gladiator, was the leader of an insurrection. He per- 
suaded seventy-three of his associates to escape with him 
from the school of Capua. They took refuge in the crater 
| of Mount Vesnvius, and chose him for their leader. ©, 
_ Claudius Pulcher was sent against the insurgents with 
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THE FIGHTING LION OF ANCIENT ROME, 


30,000 men, out they were defeated and their arms became 
a trophy to the victors. 

Spartacus now proclaimed liberty to all slaves who should 
fly to him, and for two years he held the supremacy in 
Campania, Lucania, Bruttium, and other parts of Italy. 

At the head of 70,000 men this desperate man defeated 
two consular armies, and forced his captives to fight as 
gladiators at the funeral games which he celebrated. His 
army increased to 100,000 men, he again defeated the con- 
suls, and meditated an attack upon Rome. He finally 
desired to leave the country, and settle beyond the Alps ; 
but his troops refused to leave Italy. 


At length, in consequence of disputes among his troops, | 


he was twice defeated, and forced to fly. He was at Jast 
killed in a battle with Crassus; of his army, 60,000 fell 
in the combat, and 6,000 were crucified in the Appian 
way. 

Telemachus, a Christian monk, occasioned the decree for 
the abolition of gladiatorial games ; and the incident is 
thus poetically described : 


“ Ay, Telemachus, with swelling frame, 
Saw the inhuman sport renew’d once more. 
Few among the crowd could tell his name, 
For a cross was all the badge he wore. 


! 





Yet with heart elate and god-like mien, 

Stepp’d he forth upon the circling sand 
And, while all were wondering at the scene, 

Check’d the encounter with a daring hand. 
‘Nomans!’ cried he, ‘let this reeking sod 

Never more with human blood be stain’d! 
Let no image of the living God 

In unhallow’d combat be profaned ! 
Ah! too long has this colossal dome 

Fail’d to sink, and hide your brutal shows; 
Here I call upon assembled Rome, 

Now to swear they shall for ever close!’ 
Parted thus, the combatants with joy, 

*Mid the tumult found the means to fly. 
In the arena stood the undaunted boy, 

And, with looks adoring, gazed on high. 
Peal’d the shout of wrath on every side— 

Every hand was eager to assail; 
‘Slay him! slay!’ a hundred voices cried, 

Wild with fury. But he did not quail. 

* * * * * 

Fiercer swell’d the peop'e’s frantic shout; 

Launch’d against him flew the stones liko rain; 
Death and terror circled him about; 

But he stood and perished—not in vain. 
Not in vain the youthful martyr fell; 

Then and there he crush’d a bloody creed; 
And his high example shall impel 

Future heroes to as great a deed.” 
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A GLASS OF WINE. 


By Proressor F, R. Eaton Lowe. 


Wuey the Tartar brings out his oldest arrack, the South 
American settler his very best chica, the simple African his 
choicest palm wine, and the European his bottle of ‘‘ gen- 
crous”* port, they are doubtless actuated by the best inten- 
tions ; but whether their hospitality might not be exhibited 
in a more suitable form is a question that is acquiring, 
almost daily, increased importance. However, we are not 
callod upon to discuss it here, and from ow” special stand- 
point we may, perhaps, spend half an hour not unprofit- 
ably in considering the chemical properties of a glass of 
wine, and in tracing its action on the human economy. 

Common alcohol—the intoxicating element in beer, wine 
and spirit—is only one of a large chemical group, and is 
known as e/hy! alcohol, to distinguish it from other fluids 
of a similar volatile nature obtained from other sources. 
Thus, there is amyl alcohol, obtained by the distillation of 
potato starch ; and methyl alcohol, or wood-spirit, obtained 
by the dry distillation of wood. Both of these latter kinds 
are much cheaper than ethyl alcohol, and are consequently 
much used in adulterating wine and ardent spirits. Alco- 
hol is produced by the fermentation of sugar, and any sub- 
stance containing sugar is capable of yielding it, by apply- 
ing a ferment, and afterward distilling off the vinous 
product, In general, the larger the amount of sugar in 
the fruit employed in the process, the greater will be the 
quantity of alcohol it will afford, if the fermentation is per- 
mitted to go on till all the sugar is expended. 

Thus, the luscious grapes of Spain and Portugal yield 
strong wines, while the more acid vintages of Germany and 
southwest France produce wines of only half the alcoholic 
strength. What are called British wines, again, as cur- 
rant, gooseberry and orange, are weaker still, as these 
fruits have very little saccharine matter, and a large pro- 
portion of acid; so that sugar is added to disguise the 
excess, and sometimes a tablespoonful of spirit to each bot- 
tle to delay acetic fermentation. Sugar exists in grapes 
and fruit generally in the form of glucose, and is composed 
of six equivalents of carbon, twelve of hydrogen, and six of 
oxygen. Alcohol is composed of the same three elements, 
but it has only two equivalents of carbon, six of hydrogen, 
and one of oxygen. During fermentation, then, the sugar 
has lost several equivalents of each element by disengaging 
carbonic acid, water, and some other products. The 
frothy scum which always accompanies the process is pro- 
duced by the passage of the escaping carbonic acid through 
the gummy and saccharino matters of the fermenting wt, 
or must, as it is termed by the vintners. 

Ethyl acts the part of a base, because other compounds 
besides ethyl alcohol are built upon it. Thus, common 
alcohol is ethyl plus the elements of water, and is, there- 
fore, called hydrated oxide of ethyl. We may exchange 
the elements of water for iodine, chlorine, and many metals, 
and thus by substitution get ethyl iodide, ethyl chloride, 
zine ethyl, and soon. If we puta glass of port or sherry 
into a retort and boil it, the vapor or distillate which passes 
over is spirit of wine, or alcohol containing about 20 per 
cent. of water, to which it clings so tenaciously that 
repeated rectification will not reduce the quantity to less 
than 10 per cent. 

Absolute alcohol, or perfectly pure spirit without water, 
is a curiosity of the chemist’s laboratory, and is prepared 
py distilling the strongest spirit of wine with some caustic 
substanea, such as potassa, which has a stronger affinity 
for water than the aleohol has, and immedistely combines 
with it when brought into contact. Ordinary spirit burns 











with a pale blue flame, giving out a strong heat, and depos- 
iting little or no carbon or soot. On this account it is 
very suitable for combustion iu the small glass lamps used 
in conducting experiments on a small scale. It will float 
on water, as its specific gravity is less, in the proportion of 
792 to 1,000. The weight of a spirituous liquor relatively 
to water gives an estimate of its alcoholic strength ; and in 
this way the excise officers calculate the amount of duty to 
be levied. The instrument used to measure specific gravi- 
ties is a hydrometer of brass, with a bulb at one end, 
weighted to enable it to float in a vertical position in the 
liquid under examination. The heavier the liquid, the 
more the hydrometer will be buoyed up; and the lighter 
it is—or, in other words, the greater the proportion of 
alcohol—the deeper will the instrument sink. 

In making these calculations, temperature must be taken 
into account, as heat expands alcohol considerably, and 
thereby lowers its specific gravity. Ethyl alcohol boils at 
a much lower temperature than water, that is 172° as com- 
pared with 212°. Methyl alcohol or wood-spirit boils at a 
still lower temperature—viz., 140°; and if some of it be 
put in an exhausted glass tube, it will begin to bubble as 
soon as the vessel is grasped by the hand. An instrument 
exhibiting this phenomenon, and called a ‘ pulse glass,” 
can be purchased for a trifling sum at most of the prominent 
opticians. Amyl alcohol, or potato-spirit, on the other 
hand, boils at a very high temperature—viz., 270°, or 58° 
above the boiling point of water. On account of the 
expensive nature of spirit of wine, the excise allows the 
admixture of 10 per cent. of wood-spirit, or methylated 
spirit, as it is sometimes called, for scientific purposes, 

In wine-making it is unnecessary to add a fermenting 
substance, as in the case of beer, for the fruit contains 
sufficient nitrogenous matter in the shape of gluten, which 
speedily undergoes decomposition, and communicates its 
state of change to the associated sugar. The grapes are 
gathered and pressed during the day, and left to ferment 
in the night ; but the process is not complete, nor the wine 
ripe, till the middle of the succeeding Winter. 

A few days suffice for the subsidence of the more active 
fermentation, and the liquor becomes clear and loses sweet- 
ness, indicating that the greater part of the sugar has been 
transformed into alcohol and carbonic acid. It is then 
racked off from the lees, and run into tuns for the second, 
or what we may call the quiescent, stage of fermentation. 
In February it is run into casks, and is then fit for sale as 
new wine. Some minor changes still take place in the 
wood, In the first place, there is a certain amount of 
evaporation of water, so that the wine becomes rather 
stronger ; then a little of the coloring matter is absorbed 
by the wood, and the product becomes of a somewhat 
lighter hue ; while a portion of the alcohol, by oxidation, 
becomes converted into aldehyde, and subsequently, by the 
appropriation of another atom of oxygen, into acetic acid, 
of which, according to Mulder, there are two or three parts 
in the thousand. If this oxidation were allowed to go on 
in the open air, the whole of the alcohol would become 
acetic acid or vinegar, this acid containing one equivalent 
more of oxygen and two less of hydrogen. 

Wine is still further altered by being kept some years in 
bottle. Evaporation is impossible, so that the wine cannot 
acquire strength ; and the popular notion that wine be- 
comes stronger in proportion to its age in bottle is a fallacy 
which it is to the interest of the dealer to keep up. The 
principal chang:s which take place in bottle, are the depo- 
sition of coloring matter and salts constituting the ‘‘ crust,” 
and the development of the douquet, or peculiar aroma, 
which is such a distinguishing characteristic of the high- 
priced varieties, 
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Red wines contain a blue coloring matter, which only 
exhibits its proper hue when thrown down; because, as 
long as it is in solution, it is reddened by the tartaric acid 
of the wine, in the same way as blue litmus, or blue cab- 
bage liquor, which are used by chemists as acid tests. 

The action of acids upon blue coloring matter may be 
illustrated in a very simple manner. We can easily make 
a blue solution by infusing small pieces of pickling cabbage 
in hot water. A drop of any acid, such as sulphuric acid, 
or even vinegar, will immediately change the blue color to 
red. A blue juice can be expressed from many red flowers, 
whose hue, as in the case of red wine or red cabbage, de- 
pends upon the presence of a vegetable acid. The subsid- 
ence of this coloring matter is due to the insoluble tannic 
acid and alumina, which are very slowly precipitated, car- 
rying down at the same time the vegetable matter and cel- 
lulose, in a finely divided state. 

The process by which coloring matter is deposited may 
be illustrated by a simple experiment, which requires no 
manipulative skill for its performance. Make a solution of 
cochineal by boiling the powdered insects in water. To 
the dark-red liquid add a small quantity of strong alum 
solution or cream of tartar, and await the result. You will 
soon observe that the coloring matter is being slowly pre- 
cipitated, and accumulating at the bottom of the vessel, 
-~vhile the solution itself is becoming proportionately clearer, 
till it finally loses nearly all its color. The precipitated 
powder is the famous carmine ; and colors obtained in this 
way on a large scale are commercially known as lakes. In 
this case the phenomenon is due to the carrying down of a 
coloring principle in combination with some animal matter 
by the slow subsidence of the alumina. 

The deposition of Port-wine crust is effected under pre- 
cisely similar conditions. In the wine there is the alumina, 
the acid tartrate of potash, the coloring principle, and the 
vegetable matter or cellulose, instead of the animal matter 
of cochineal. These constituents are so intimately incor- 
porated that the process of precipitation is necessarily slow, 
and occupies several years. 

Tannic acid is a very astringent substance, and commu- 
nicates the roughness peculiar to new wine. ' When the 
insoluble portion of this acid is entirely precipitated, which 
does not take place for five or six years in the wood, though 
more rapidly in bottle, the wine acquires that softness of 
character which, connoisseurs tell us, is one of the princi- 
pal tests of its excellence. After a certain period, no 
greater degree of softness can be secured by keeping, 
but rather an insipidity to which roughness would be 
preferable. 

annie acid, or tannin, is the active principle of oak-bark 
and gall-nuts, used in the manufacture of black ink ; it is 
aiso abundant in those excrescences well known as “ oak- 
apples,” which are abnormal growths, produced by the 
puncture of a small insect belonging to the genus Cynips. 
It is of somewhat common occurrence in the vegetable 
kingdom, and the bitter astringency of fruit skins and 
seeds, especially those of the grape, is due to its presence. 
Tannic acid has a powerful affinity fo. gelatine and albu- 
minous matters, with which it forms an insoluble com- 
pound ; indeed, the manufacture of leather is based upon 
this property, the tannin of the oak-bark uniting with the 
gelatine of the skins, 

The frequent use of very rough wine, or wine adulterated 
with logwood, in which tannic acid occurs, would have the 
effect of hardening the throat and palate, by the transfor- 
mation of the delicate cuticle into a membrane of unusual 
density and dryness, A characteristic test for tannic acid 
is the black color it produces with salts of iron. By this 
means it may be detected in wine and tea; the depth 





of shade produced varying with the quantity of tannin 
present. 

The agreeable bouquet or aroma is developed at the ex- 
pense of the alcohol, and is much improved by age. This 
accounts for the loss of strength in very old wines, as a por- 
tion of their alcohol is decomposed, and becomes aldehyde 
and ether. Tue ethers are fluids derived from alcohol by 
the action of various acids, and are extremely volatile. The 
ether of the photographer's shop, with the peculiar smell 
of which we are all of us familiar, is made by acting upon 
spirit of wine or methylated spirit with strong sulphuric 
acid. Hence it is called sulphuric ether. 

Now there is no sulphuric acid in wine, but there are 
several other acids capable of acting upon the alcohol. 
There is tartaric acid, acetic acid, butyric acid, caproic acid, 
and some others. These acids produce different ethers, 
which combine to give the much-valued bouquet to old 
wines ; but the principal agent is enanthic ether, which is 
powerfully aromatic in old Ports and Sherries. 

The bouquet of wines has nothing to do with their flavor, 
except, perhaps, to deteriorate it; for these ethers, when 
prepared in a pure state in the laboratory, have by no 
means a pleasant taste, and their odor is rather disagreeable 
than otherwise. The flavor of the wine is the aggregate of 
the flavors of the different acids and salts contained in it; 
and analysis shows us that the juice of the grape holds in 
solution a considerable number of substances, among which 
may be mentioned chloride of sodium (common salt), chlo- 
ride of potassium, phosphate of aluminium, sulphate of pot- 
ash, tartrate of lime, tartrate of iron, tartrate of alumina 
and tartrate of potash. This latter salt usually occurs in 
the form of the bitartrate, in which the Acid is in excess, 
and then constitutes the well-known cream of tartar, or 
argol, often found deposited in wine-casks in the form of 
small, white or reddish crystals. 

Besides the salts already referred to, there exist in the 
fresh juice glucose or sugar, gum and blue or brown color- 
ing matter, the latter being derived principally from the 
skins, which, in the case of dark or red wines, are allowed 
to ferment with the expressed juice. 

The lighter-colored, or white wines, are not necessarily 
produced from white grapes, but the fruit is carefully 
pressed to avowl extracting coloring matter, and the skins 
are separated before fermentation begins. 

Why is one wine sweet ard another dry? In the first 
case, all the sugar is not transformed into alcohol, but part 
of it remains in the wing after the fermentation has sub- 
sided. In the dry wines, on the contrary, the fermenting 
process has proceeded till the whole of the sugar has been 
decomposed or split up into alcohol, carbonic acid and the 
other acids and ethers already referred to as combining to 
give character to the wine. ‘ 

Thus we have sweet Sherry and dry Sherry, sweet and 
dry Champagne, sweet and dry Moselle, and so on. Spark- 
ling wines owe their character to the escape of carbonic acid 
gas in bubbles, as in effervescing drinks generally. These 
wines are bottled while active fermentation is going on, so 
that the carbonic acid is retained in the wine. Sometimes 
the fermentation is arrested before all the sugar is ex- 
hausted ; in that case we get a sparkling sweet wine. Thus, 
in sweet Champagne there is one-third of an ounce of sugar 
to the pint, while we have met with samples that have con- 
tained nearly one ounce to the pint. 

The sparkling wines with which we are most familiar are 
Champagne, Moselle and Hock; but there are others of 
less note, as Hermitage, St. Peray and white Burgundy. 
According to the principle just laid down, red wines ought 
to be susceptible of effervescence by the fermentation of 
their sugar. Accordingly, such wines are not unknown, as 
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sparkling red Burgundy, which 
is somewhat of a curiosity here, 
but much consumed in the dis- 
trict where it is produced. If 


the fermentation of Port were 


not arrested by the addition of 
alcohol, that wie would be 
liable to disengage carbonic 
acid, especially when new. 
Some black or red grapes, how- 
ever, are not favorable to the 
production of sparkling wines, 
owing, probably, to the dispro- 
portion between their saccharine 
matter and the gluten or nitro- 
genous matter, which, as we 
have said, is the fermenting 
agent. 

The sweet wines are Tokay, 
Malaga, Samos, Tent, Cyprus 
and Constantia from the Cape. 
The first three are made from 
dried grapes, and contain four 
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or five ounces of sugar to the 
pint of twenty fluid ounces ; 
while the three latter hold in 
solution from two to four 
ounces of sugar. Roussillon, or 
French Port, is a sweet wine 
from the extreme South of 
France, often used, on account 
of its cheapness, to adulterate 
genuine Port ; and Tarragona, or 
Spanish Port, is another some- 
times used for the same purpose. 

Next in order of sweetness 
come Port and Madeira, which 
contain about one ounce of 
sugar to the pint ; brown Sherry, 
three-quarters of an ounce ; dry 
Sherry, one-sixth of an ounce ; 
while Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 
Moselle (dry), Macon, and other 
French wines of the same dis- 
trict, have none at all. 

We now come to the subject 
of alcoholic strength. This is 





a matter of some importance to 
wine-drinkers, as the physiolo- 
gical and psychological effects 
following its use are mainly due 
to the spirit it contains, and are 
little influenced by the acid, 
sugar and ethers. AS the 
physical evils attributable to 
alcohol are augmented exactly 
in proportion to the strength of 
the stimulant, it is important 
that we should know the per- 
centage of that potent agent in 
the wines most likely to come 
under our notice. We find, 
then, that the wines of Spain, 
Portugal and the Madeiras are 
much the strongest. Port 
naturally contains about 24 per 
cent. of alcohol, but its strength 
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is always increased by the addition of brandy, and almost 
every shipment to this country is fortified to such an 
extent that its alcoholic percentage is brought up to 35, or 
even higher. Much of this is added to arrest fermenta- 
tion, and thus prevent the loss of sugar. The strongest 
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brown Sherries contain the same proportion of spirit as 
Port, and are fortified in a similar manner. 

Madeira averages 20 per cent. of alcohol; while the 
light French and German dinner-wines, as Claret, Hock, 
Burgundy, and Rhine wines, possess from 9 to 12 per cent. 
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Champagne is rather stronger, having 14 per cent. of u.co- 


hol. ‘The reader may, perhaps, wish to know the relative | world. 





The vine is now cultivated in warm latitudes all over the 
On the equator itself, in South America, it is grown 


strength of some other alcobolie stimulants in common | for the purpose of making wine, and in Hindostan there are 
use. There is the London porter, for instance, so much | vineyards at an elevation of 8,000 feet above the sea. In 


appreciated by metropolitan workingmen, but, perhaps 
fortunately. unknown in the provinces. Its depth of color 
and density, due on the one hand to burnt sugar or caro- 
mel, and on the other to gum and extractive matter, are the 
qualities which appear to recommend it ; for, as it contains 
98 per cent. of water and but 2 of alcohol, it cannot be 
called a very powerful stimulant. An ordinary wine-glass 
holds about two fluid ounces, and.the quantity of spirit in 


an imperial pint of London porter would be three-quarters | 
of an ounce, or a little less than half a wine-glassful. | 
Strong ale has 8 per cent. of alcohol, and is sometimes as | 
strong as Claret; while London and Dublin Stout have 6 | 


per cent. 
With regard to ardent spirits, ram is the strongest, hav- 
60 per cent. of alcohol ; brandy 50 to 55, whisky 50, and 


per cent, or 4 ounces (two wine-glasses full) to the pint. 
The best gin should contain just double this quantity. The 
proportion of water in wines can easily be calculated when 
the amount of spirit is known. Thus Port, with 35 per 
cent. of alcohol, will have 65 per cent. of water, Claret 90, 
and Burgundy 88 per cent. 

We now come to speak of the acids of wines. The acid 
which exists in largest quantity is tartaric acid ; there are 
others whose chemistry is still somewhat obscure, but they 
exist in such small proportions that we need not dwell upon 
them here. Amongst the most acid wines are Claret, Bur- 
gundy, hock, and Moselle. According to Mulder, the first 
holds in solution about 170 grains of tartaric acid to the 
pint, Burgundy 160 grains, and the rest a little less. Port 
has only 80 grains, and brown Sherry 90 grains. Pale ale 
contains 40 grains of acetic acid, and cider 120 grains of 
malic acid in the same quantity. Some French wines, as 
Beaune, Beaujolais, and others produced north of the Gi- 
ronde or Bordeaux district, are still more acid than the 
above, but they are not in much repute in this country. 

White wines of the Burgundy district, as Chablis, Sau- 
terne, and Barsac, are stronger than the red, and are justly 
esteemed for their flavor and freedom from excess of acid. 
From Germany we derive some of the finest wines with 
which we are acquainted. Steinberg, Rudesheim, Hoch- 
heim, and the world-renowned Johannisberg, are produced 
in the valleys of the Mayne and Neckar. The last-men- 
tioned district is, perhaps, the best wine-growing country 
in the world, as its climate is said to be the finest in Ku- 
rope. The best vineyards here are surrounded by high 
walls to protect the trees from winds, and the utmost care 
and vigilance are exercised in the cultivation, in order to 
secure luxuriance of growth and freedom from partial de- 
cay or blight. The produce is necessarily limited, and 
veritable specimens of Johannisberg are somewhat difficult 
to procure in this country. 

The vine of Europe (Vitis rinifera) belongs to the 
natural order Vitacew, which contains also the well-known 
Virginia “‘ creeper.” Although found wild in many parts 
of France, Spain, and Italy, it is probably only an off- 
shoot, and not indigenous to any part of Europe. Its 
home appears to be the shores of the Caspian Sea, and the 
south-east shore of the Black Sea, about latitude 37°. Its 
cultivation in Europe extends to the 49th parallel. 

Of the American vine, botanists recognize four species— 
1”. labrusca, the fox grape ; V. estivalis, the Summer grape ; 
V. cordifolia, the frost grape ; and V. vulpina, the muscadine, 
from which our cultivated wine-producing grapes are ob- 
tained. 


Sicily the sides of Mount Etna are planted to the height of 
5,000 feet, and the produce is the famous Marsala, or Sici- 
lian wine, which, by the way, is less likely to be sophisti- 
cated than any other wine sold at fifty cents the bottle, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the wines of Bordeaux. 
The leaves of the vine are five-lobed, the flowers small and 
green, and the tendrils, by means of which the plant 
| climbs, issue from the points where the leaf-stalks join the 
stem. 

It only remains to glance very briefly at the physiologi- 
cal effects of alcoholic stimulants. With the moral, social, 
and physical evils of intemperance we are painfully fami- 


| liar ; but our present purpose is simply to investigate the 
| subject from a chemical and pathological point of view, or 
| to trace the changes which follow the admixture of alcohol 
the gin commonly retailed in London little more than 20 | 








with the blood. One of the characteristics of alcohol is its 
powerful affinity for water. Placed in contact with an 
animal membrane, it immediately withdraws the water, 
which is an essential component of the structure, and par- 
tial or complete destruction is the result. Now, the human 
stomach is lined with such a similar tissue, distinguished 
as the mucous membrane ; and upon its healthy condition 
depends the due performance of the function of digestion. 

In the confirmed dram-drinker, this membrane is mot- 
tled with inflamed patches ; and the intemperate use of the 
stronger wines is sooner or later followed by a similarly 
diseased condition. As pure water forms the weightiest 
constituent of the human body—a man weighing 154 
pounds having 111 pounds of water in his composition- 
it follows that the substitution of alcohol for that element, 
and its permanent fixation in the blood, must vitiate the 
condition of every organ, vessel, and tissue containing 
water as an integral portion of their substance, and 
seriously interfere with the performance of their functions. 

The great centre of the circulation—the heart—partici- 
pates in the disturbance. Its action is intensified, and it is 
called upon to perform one-fourth more work than is ordi- 
narily expected from it; in other words, the rate of its 
pulsation is increased from the normal number of 100,000 
to 125,000 per day. The effect is that the blood is driven 
with greater force into the minute circulation, where there 
is insufficient resistance to propel it through the minute 
veins or capillaries, 

These Jittle vessels consequently become enlarged and 
gorged with blood ; hence the suffusion and red blotches 
which advertise the professional tippler, and render his ap- 
pearance so uninviting, especially as the nose is the part 
usually selected for their display. 

Till a comparatively recent period, the opinion was uni- 
versal amongst physiologists that alcohol acted as arespira- 
tory food—that is to say, it was burned in the body like 
fat or starch, with the production of heat and the evolution 
of carbonic-acid gas from the lungs. The researches of 
Dr. Edward Smith proved that under alcoholic stimulus 
there is a marked diminution in the quantity of carbonic 
acid respired, so that alcohol must be decomposed in the 
body without any of the phenomena which accompany the 
decomposition of heat-givers. 

Dr. Richardson has further shown, in opposition to the 
generally received opinion, that there is a reduction of 
temperature in the advanced stage of alcoholic poisoning 
from 98° to 96° ; and that the narcotism of alcohol may be 
thus distinguished from the coma of appoplexy, in which 
there is a rise of temperature. It thus appears that a glass 


of hot brandy and water is a very poor protection against 
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vold, and an equally poor remedy when a cold is con- 
tracted. 

The action of alcohol upon the blood corpuscles is re- 
mirkable, These minute globules are slightly concave, 
but it was discovered by Mr. Addison that, in contact 
with alcohol, they become changed in form by the with- 
drawal of water, and are aggregated into columns, or 
disposed im star-like groups. The result is that the 
floWof the blood is impeded in the minute circulation, 
and in many cases actual coagulation occurs. Under 
such circumstances, adequate nutrition is an impossibil- 
ity ; food is rejected because it cannot be assimilated, and 
general atrophy or wasting speedily follows. The exist- 
ence of this atrophy is not contradicted by the apparent 
fattening which often accompanies it in the case of persons 
who consume much beer or spirits. The increased deposi- 
tion of fat is probably due to the transformation of sugar, 
which such persons ought sedulously to avoid. 

The want of tone in the nerves indicated by the trem- 
bling limbs and shaking hands is one of the most distress- 
ing symptoms of alcoholic poisoning, for, as the nerves 
emanate from the brain, that organ participates in the mis- 
chief, and loss of memory, dimness of sight, drowsiness, 
dullness of perception, and, lastly, the fatal delirium which 
ends this ‘strange, eventful history,” are so many signs of 
progressive cerebral disorder, ° 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Discovery or Native [non rn GREENLAND.—The existence of 
metallic iron in nature has always been disputed, on account of 
the highly oxidizable character of the metal This doubt appears 
to have been removed by the discovery of pure iron in Greenland, 
by Prof. Nordenskiold The specimens brought back by this intre- 
pid traveler were at first assumed to be meteorites, but a careful 
analysis and microscopical examination have proved them to be of 
terrestrial origin. Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, who is our best authority 
on the subject of meteorites, pronounces the Greenland iron to 
belong to the geology of the earth. He thinks that they are derived 
from the partial reduction of the basaltic rocks, under the influ- 
ence of the carbon which is so aburdant in the North. Stanislas 
Meunier is rather of the opinion that the iron was thrown up from 
the interior of the g obe, where the centre is supposed to be made 
up exclusively of metals in fusion. Without deciding which theory 
is correct, the fact appears to be certain that masses of native iron 
have been found on the surface of the earth, 


SPREADING SEEDS BY WorMS.—The earthworm not only draws 
into its tube or hole the loose leaves and fibres which may be lying 
about, but also drags after him seeds of plant; andtrees. Mr. 
Wilson, of England, in searching for the seed of the ash, found 
that, in a great many cases, the seed had been drawn into a worm’s 
hole, and had there found moisture and other essential conditions 
of growths while the same seeds, lying dry upon the surface, had 
not germinated. There can thus be no doubt that many seeds of 
all kinds are drawn under the surface of the ground, or covered 
bythe earth thrown up by worms, They are thus preserved from 
birds and various enemies, and are placed in the proper position 
for germination. The dead plant is perpetuated from its fallen 
panicle by the earth-worm, An ash-tree, or a whole forest of ash- 
trees, may have been planted by earthworms. 


A new BLEAcHING Process.—Messrs. Bayle & Pontiggia have 
applied a new process to the bleaching of vegetable fibres and sim- 
ilar goods, in order to remove the gums, resins and incrustations 
naturally belonging to them. The operation is accomplished by 
dipping the articles in the usual chlorinated alkaline bath, to 
which some fatty acid (margaric, stearic or oleic) has been added. 
This fatty acid is kept in solution by some convenient solvent, as 
oil of resin, oil of tar, etc. The addition of fatty lubricants to the 
bleaching bath has for its object to prevent the destructive action 
of chlorine on the fibre, and at the same time to accomplish the 
solution of the gums, resins and incrusting material with which 
the crude article is impregnated; that is to say, by the new process 
the puritication and bleaching are hastened, while the fibre is pro- 
tected from the injurious action of chlorine, 


Tue SaLIcyLATE or Sopa.—Dr. Blanchier and Dr. Rochefontaine 
have made some experiments on the elimination of salicylate of 
soda, ani the ac’ion of this salt on the heart. It stimulates vari- 
ous secretions, notably the salivary. In man, it is at once expelled 
by the kidneys (appearing in the urine in twenty minutes) ; in the 
dog, it appears both in the urine and the saliva, also in the bile 
and pancre itic fluid The hyper-secretion of saliva is due to action 
of the salicylate on the gray substance of the central nervous sys- 
tem. In strong doses, the salt stops the heart in diastole. 





To PREVENT THE INCRUSTATION OF BorERS.—Pulverized tale 
(scapstone) has been employed with success for the prevention of 
incrustation in steam boilers, and also for effecting disincrustation 
where deposits have been permitted to accumulate. In preparing 
the tale for locomotive boilers, it is mixed with ten or twelve times 
its weight of water. On the Paris and Lyons Railway, where it has 
been employed, new boijers, or boilers which have been eleaned 
out, have been preserved from incrustation during the whole ot 
the time that they have been submitted tothe action of tale. After 
the supply was stopped, incrustation ensued within a month. The 
talc in the water appears to have the effect of reducing the friction 
of pistons and valves, the rubbing surfaces of which receive an 
additional polish, while the packings last longer. Its action is 
purely mechanical, in virtue of its scaly structure. It presents a 
great extent of surface, offering many points of attachment for the 
sults of incrustation, 


DANGER FRoM Woop Sprrait.—According to Prof. Poincarré, cf 
Nancy, the use of methylic alcohol, or wood spirit, is not without 
its dangers. As is well known, this liquid is much used to adul- 
terate vinous alcohol, or to be in many cases substituted for it. 
But it results from the observations of the author, that to live for 
teveral months in an atmosphere charged with vapors of methylic 
alcohol, causes & number of disorders. There is a tendency to 
obesity which is due to an abnormal development of the abdomen. 
Hypertrophy of the liver sets in, and fatty degeneration occurs, 
which includes the heart and lungs. Congestion of the brain is 
alsocommon. Asa good many artisans, especially hatters, work 
in an atmosphere contaminated with the vapors of wood spirit, it 
is well to have some regard to the dangers pointed out by Prof. 
Poincarré. 
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WHEN are the clouds like jockeys? When thgy ho’d the rains. 


Goop company and good conversation are the very sinews of 
virtue. Good character is above all things else. 


THE man who married an incorrigible shrew, declared to a 
friend that he had contracted a dangerous scold. 


‘*WHERE can I get good, cheap, plain board ?” asked the trav- 
eler. And the boy sent him to the planing-mill, 


Ir is a row of empty houses that gets its windows broken; and 
empty heads, empty hearts and empty hands are sure to come to 
grief. 

A BACHELOR has left a boarding-house in which were a number 
of old maids, on account of “the miserable fair set before him at 
the table.” 

Squire: ‘“‘ Now, boys, what is the gender of eggs?” Sharp lad 
(whose mother keeps chickens), “ Please, sir, you can’t tell till it’s 
hatched !” 

THaT was a bright old salt who, when he was asked to take a 
fellow to ride on shore in the captain’s gig, said, ‘I will if you get 
the ship’s horse, sir.” 

SomE one said to a parvenu whose brother had remained in pov- 
erty, ‘‘ You are, I believe, the brother of Mr. Durand?” “No, sir; 
I am not his brother—he is mine!” 


“SEE, mamma!” exclaimed a little one, as puss, with arched 
spine and elevated rudder, strutted round the table; ‘‘ see, kitty’s 
ate so much she can’t shut her tail down!” 


Aut the teeth of a certain scolding lady being loose, she asked a 
physician the cause of it, who answered that it proceeded from the 
violent shocks she gave thenf with her tongue. 


A wrITeR on the effects of good taste says “fa man’s dress 
should not be remarkable” That is why we always said a black 
patch should not be seated on white pantaloons, or vice versa, 


BErore marriage, a husband is generally greeted by his sweet- 
heart with, “ My darling, is it you?” But after marriage she gen- 
— rushes to the door and shouts, “John Henry, wipe your 

ts 


A JAPANESE hushand, it is said, can get a divorce if his wife dis- 
obeys his mother. A good many married men in this country are 
calling the attention of their mothers-in-law to this fact, in the hope 
that, seeing the estimation in which the relation is held there, they 
may be induced to emigrate. 


Tue relationship of a man and a woman in ——- weather is 
easily discovered. If they are lovers, the woman wiil have all of 
the umbrella. and the man won’t care a fig how wet he gets; but if 
they are married, it is just the opposite. Marriage makes the dif- 
ference, that is all. 


A LITTLE five-year-old boy was asked by a Ley | a few days 
since, for a kiss. He immediately complied, but the lady, noticing 
that the little fellow drew his hand across his lips, remarked, “Ah, 
but you are rubbing it off.” “ No, I ain’t,” was the quick rejoinder; 
“Tm rubbing it in!” 


A rich family named Hill, suddenly became poor, and a pov- 
erty-stricken family in the same town, named Valley, as suddenly 
becoming rich, the editor of the village paper remarked that “it 
was interesting to observe, in the mutations of time, how the Hills 
sometimes sink while the Valleys rise,” 
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